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TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICES UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEW YORK 
































LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN 
Adagio sostenuto (¢ =50) Op. 27, N°2 


Bi deve suonare tutlo questo pezzo delicatissimamente e senza sordini &) 


¢ senza sordint 





If Beethoven 


could be heard by us today playing his Sonatas, what would not the musical 
world give to KNOW the master’s own interpretation? Today, the works of composers 
are preserved exactly as played by them. Also the works of the classicists as inter- 
preted by living masters are preserved and brought to homes of refinement; thanks to 
modern science which has perfected the art of a truly absolute pianistic reproduction in 


"APOLLO 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Reproducing PIANO 


The Apollo reproducing piano is not a 
player piano; it is the true reproducer of 
the artist’s playing. The world’s music 
masters now declare 
that a perfect pianistic 
reproduction, giving 
every shade of tone, 
color and interpretation 
has been accomplished. 


Catalogue On Request 


This catalogue, illustrates and describes in detail the 
Apollo styles, upright and grand, with and without the 
reproducing action. For those 
considering the purchase, either 
now or later, of a piano, player 
piano or reproducing piano, 
this catalogue gives the FACTS 
frankly. It is important to know 
these facts before purchasing. 
Sent upon request, without obli- 
gation, of course. 


Make Your Grand a Reproducing Piano 


It is possible for us to install the Reproducing Action 
in certain types of Grand Pianos. You may own one 
of these types. If so, you may convert your own 
Grand Piano into a Reproducing Piano and have the 
exact interpretations of the world’s master pianists 
at your command. We will gladly send you full 
information about this service upon request. Tell 
us the make and type of your piano when you write. 


‘THE APOLLO PIANO CO., Dept. 2838, De Kalb, Illinois [oes istic. S28. Francisco] 


Market St., San Francisco 


VANITY FAIR 


IP con espresstane 


Copyright, 1921 
The Apollo Piano Co. 








ApolloFoot-Power Upright 


This Upright is made in several styles at 
lowest prices consistent with utmost qual- 
ity—prices now practically as low as those 
of ordinary player pianos, 


Equipped with a metronomic spring motor 
which is independent of the pneumatic 
mechanism. Therefore, pumping does 
not affect tempo of roll; thus only is cor- 
rect, true interpretation made possible. 


Incidentally, this motor makes pumping 
easy, because all the air is used to play the 
music and none to run the roll; you nee 
not watch the tempo of the roll. The roll 
is rewound without the use of pedals, 


sunsenneee Use this Coupon saneneuseets 


APOLLO PIANO COMPANY 
Dept. 2838, De Kalb, Illinois 
Without obligation, send me your cata- 
logue. I would like information, par- 
ticularly on the following, as checked: 
O Grand Piano 
O Upright Piano 
O Upright Reproducing Piano 
O Grand Reproducing Piano 
O Foot Pedal Player Piano Pa 
0 Installation of Reproducing Action in 

my Piano. 
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Vanity Fair is published monthly by the Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York. SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS for the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3.50 a year in advance. Entered as second 
class matter, March 3, 1914, at the Post Office, N. Y., under act of March 3. 1879. 
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Even on its last leg a stocking 
>li| may still be a thing of beauty. 


Phoenix stands first in world || 


sales because it keeps its shape- 
liness and elegance to the end 
of the journey. Whether it 
is made of silk, or of silk-and- 
wool mixture, it has that in- 
trinsic beauty which carries 
]/men, women, and children 
over long miles—at low cost. 
How far do your stockings 
carry you? The shop you like 
best is apt to have a fascinat- 
ing Phoenix assortment from 


which to make your selection. | 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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Brewster Motor Cars 





BrewsTeErR Motor Cars ror Town AND Format SocraL Usace 


IN the present series of Brewster Motor Cars‘it has been the 
purpose to produce a specialized chassis of the highest adapt- 
ability to urban traffic conditions, without regard to the de- 
mands of touring or long distance travel. The bodies have 
been developed for the height of distinétion in design and 
the utmost refinement in detailed appointments. 

These motors admirably meet the needs of the majority of 
Brewster patrons who, as a matter of course, require such a 
luxurious car in service at their town establishments during 
the social seasons. 

Brewster motor cars are limited in production and are es- 
sentially custom made, avoiding the compromises of large- 
scale manufacturing. The enclosed types, inclusive of body, are 


priced from ten-thousand-five-hundred dollars at New York. 


BrewsTeER & Co. 


Firtu AVENUE AT FirtTy-S1IxTH STREET 
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fale iol 
Since 1810 


Lanchester Chassts 











Custom Coach Work 
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No. 5441-A Sterling Siler HICKOK Buckle, hand burnished initial, with genuine cowhide HICKOK Belt . . 


Other Sterling Siloer Buckles with morocco, calfskin, walrus, or seal bells at $2.50, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 and ap. 

The Gif ' Su veme they should have at least one to match every suit. eo 
HICKOK — me BUCKLES compel —' ad 
miration of men of discriminating taste in dress. 
. ‘for Man Or B OY There’s an indescribable something about HICKOK 
buckle designs which places them in immediate favor 
HE gift that is different—that is useful and last- with men who loathe the commonplace. And 


ing—a HICKOK BELT, with silver or gold HICKOK leathers match the buckles — richly- 


a ‘ colored, pliable, strong—of a superior quality that 
initial buckle, is the gift supreme for man or boy. is eres sR anil ee Path amoine Pi (on 


There is no man or boy with a wardrobe socom- _ thing stamped HICKOK is GUARANTEED to 
Xe Ko, plete that he wouldn’t appreciate the give absolute satisfaction. 
eX 


gift of a HICKOK BELT—for aman —- HICKOK Belts and Buckles are packed in Gift Boxes 


or boy can’t have too many belts; of one, two, three and four sets each. 


WRITE for a copy of “LASTING CHRISTMAS GIF TS”—a book of correct belt styles and gift suggestions for men. You will find HICKO K Belts and Buckles on 


Qari? ~HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. ‘ath Sera"®ifvatrtt pho te 


$2.50 

















itis aii The Largest Factory in the World Manufacturing Belts and Buckles a poe ane 
HICKOK on the New York Show Room: 200 Fifth Avenu Canadian Factory: Hickok Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. $1.00; 1.50; 2.00: 2.50: 3.00; 4.00; 5.00; 
Sol cond Sache Chicago Office: 420 South Wells Street 6.00 and up. 
af, wd 
wo ——— MODE ot sau Bs ) 
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SAIRTMAKERS 
AND 


AABERDASHERS 







French / 
Silk and Linen 


$3.50 each French 


Silk and Linen 
$3.50 each 





$5.00 Monograms 
French additional 
Handkerchiefs 
French Silk 
Cravats 


Brocaded Silk 
$150.00 


Velvet 





Ba Ny Three-quarter length ™ 
French Silk Mufflers model $100.00 
Left, $25.00 Center, $25.00 Right, $22.50 . Handsome House Robes 
Moncgrams additional Prices range from $50.00 to $200.00 


Distinctive Offerings—Unusual Holiday Gifts 


The various articles illustrated above are selections from our latest 
merchandise. They are most distinctive in character and their luxurious 
quality commends them for Holiday Gifts as well as for immediate use. 


Orders by Correspondence will receive Prompt Attention—State Colors Preferred 


NEW YORK PARIS 
512 FIFTH AVENUE, AT FORTY-THIRD 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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NEW YORK 
ATTRACTIONS 





HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 


43d Street near Broadway 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM 


Presents 


THE IRISH PLAYERS 


From the Abbey Theatre, Dublin 
~— 


“A real triumph ’—Charles Sawyer, 
Evening Post. 


“The 
White Headed 
Boy ”7 


A Comedy 
By LENNOX ROBINSON 
“Filled the Henry Miller's with 


laughter by this famous new comedy 
of the celebrated Irish Players. after 
being thicker than thieves with Lon- 

on audiences the whole year past 
or more. —Alexander Woollcott. 


New York Times. 


The Company Includes 
MAIRE O'NEILL 
ARTHUR SINCLAIR 
SIDNEY MORGAN 


And the original company direct 
from a run of 300 performanccs at 


the Ambassadors Theatre, London. 


Matinee Thursday and Saturday 














Henry W. Savage Offerings 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York 


A New Production of the 
World’s Best-Loved Operetta 


“THE MERRY WIDOW” 


Joseph Urban’s scenes; Peggy Hoyt’s cos- 
tumes; George Marion’s Staging 
With an International Singing Cast and 
Operatic Ensemble 


Broadway Successes Now on Tour 
MITZI in the Musical Romance “LADY 
BILLY” 


MADGE KENNEDY (Personally) in 
“CORNERED” 

HARRY BERESFORD in the Cape Cod 
Comedy “SHAVINGS” 














SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


“Six Cylinder Love” 


A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 


ERNEST TRUEX 














SHUBERT THEATRE w.t'e'su. 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE FOLLIES 1921 


Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 








HE announcement by the Shuberts 
of a dramatization of Main Street 
sets off sharply two interesting de- 
velopments of the new season. The 
first of these is the steady increase in 
native plays dealing honestly and sin- 
cerely with American middle class life 
or possessing an intellectual distinction 
rather rare in our theatre. Already, 
among the plays of late August and 
early September, there have been au- 
thentic and sincere specimens of somber 
| drama of the middle classes, Owen Da- 
vis’s The Detour and Gilbert Emery’s 
The Hero; there was domestic tragedy 
in Zoé Akins’s Daddy’s Gone A-Hunt- 
ing, poetic drama in Sidney Howard’s 
Swords, satiric comedy in Dulcy and 
sophisticated foolery in March Hares. 
The other significant development of 
the early season to be noted from Main 
Street is the fact that it is one of a 
number of plays through which ‘the 
most powerful firm of American man- 
agers have again turned to serious pro- 
duction. For a considerable period the 
Shuberts have been content to build 
theatres and take their profits from the 
productions of others, with occasional 
and not very distinguished plays’ of 
their own and a number of musical 
; comedies. Now—in the face of the 
most difficult season in years—they are 
launching a whole fleet of productions, 
among which may be found not only 
Harvey O’Higgins and Harriet Ford’s 
version of Main Street, but also two 
plays that only a daring management 
would risk, The Detour and March 
Hares, and two others of a certain ambi- 
tiousness, The Blue Lagoon and The 
Silver Fox. The Shuberts’ renewed ac- 
tivity as producing managers recalls the 
| fact that, when they lead the Inde- 
| pendents’ fight against the Syndicate 
fifteen years ago, it was this firm which 
had to its credit such stars as Bern- 
hardt, Rehan, Sothern and Marlowe, 
and such plays as The Sunken Bell and 
John the Baptist. 


A New O'Neill Play 


ANOTHER American play that prom- 
ises a serious study of the ordinary 
| sort of people who make up our life 
| is Anna Christie, a drama by Eugene 
| O’Neill in which Arthur Hopkins will 
star Pauline Lord. It is basically the 
story of the Swedish barge captain 
| which George C. Tyler presented out 
| of town last season under the name of 
| Chris. Since then it has been exten- 
sively rewritten and shaped toward a 
picture not so much of the old “square 
| head” as of his daughter, for whom the 
| play is now named. In manuscript the 
play seems strong, true, and arresting. 
With Miss Lord as the girl who has left 
| her loose life in the West to settle down 
| with her old father, it should present a 
| character-study of great emotional ap- 
peal. The cast will include George 
Marion and Mary Shaw. 


The Theatre Guild Begins 


INDFUL doubtless of the criticism 

launched at its head for neglecting 
the American playwright, the Theatre 
Guild will begin its new season with The 
Ambush by Arthur Richman, who wrote 
Not So Long Ago. Curiously enough, 
it happens to be written in a fashion 
that suggests the Russian. A note from 
the playwright states that the action 
of the whole play is seen from the view- 
point of its principal character, a man 
| over middle age. With him and shar- 
ing only such knowledge as he pos- 
sesses, the audience will discover. act 




















Wie TWecaiieal Callioard 


Critical Notes before the Curtain Rises 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


by act, the questionable life into which 
his daughter has deliberately stepped. 
Obviously, here is yet another sobering 
picture of middle class America, and, 
just as obviously, a piece written some- 
what after the prescription of Yevrey- 
noff, the Russian playwright. For some 
ten years he has preached and practiced 
a dramaturgic creed which has for its 
premise that all the action, all the people 
and indeed the scenery, light, atmos- 
phere, and weather of a play must be 
seen as through the eyes of one of the 
characters upon the stage, not through 
the omniscience of the playwright. 


A Belasco Spectacle 


IHE middle of October will find David 

Belasco before the public once more 
as a producer of historical spectacle, a 
form he has not touched in many years, 
if we except Deburau. In association 
with A. L. Erlanger, he is making an 
elaborate and spectacular production of 
E. Temple Thurston’s London success, 
The Wandering Jew. It is a play in 
four acts and four periods of time, 
which begins in Jerusalem with the 
cursing of Matthias by Christ, and pic- 
tures his wanderings in Antioch at the 
time of the crusades, in Sicily in the 
13th century, and in Spain under the 
Inquisition. Supporting Tyrone Power, 
who will play the title-part, will be an 
unusually strong cast, including Howard 
Lang, Herbert Lomas, Albert Bruning, 
Sidney Herbert, Helen Ware and Thais 
Lawton. 


By the Author of Legend 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM, launching 
forth in dramatic production almost 
as fiercely and as fearlessly as the Shu- 
berts, is to add to Lennox Robinson’s 
The White-Headed Boy, a play staged 
here as in London by Basil Dean, called 
A Bill of Divorcement. In its printed 
version, it displays a powerful and skil- 
fully handled story of domestic tragedy 
in 1933 arising from the relation of the 
divorce law pending in Parliament at 
the time of the play’s writing, to a 
woman whose husband has spent many 
years in an insane asylum only to re- 
turn, a sane man again on the eve of 
her remarriage. It is the work of Clem- 
ence Dane, the authoress of the remark- 
able book Legend. She has already 
completed for Basil Dean a dramatic 
version of that long conversation 
around a fire which consumed the 
whole space of Legend and made it 
a novel of unique form; and she has 
also completed a play upon Shake- 
speare’s life. 


“The Madras House” 


THE reopening of that pioneering in- 
stitution, the Neighborhood Play- 
house, down in New York’s East Side, 
will bring to America, about ten years 
after its writing and first production, 
Granville Barker’s play, The Madras 
House. This brilliant, long and largely 
plotless drama was one of the plays 
with which Charles Frohman undertook 
his courageous and disastrous season of 
repertory at the Duke of York’s Thea- 
tre, London, under the chaperonage of 
John Galsworthy, Bernard Shaw, J. M. 
Barrie, and Granville Barker. It stood 
beside Justice, Misalliance, The Twelve 
Pound Look, and Prunella in that re- 
markable repertory, and it is now the 
last to reach our shores. Though it 
lacks the tense emotional grip of 
Barker’s Waste, it is, because of its 
sweep and pungency, the most distin- 
guished of his plays. 
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METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 


Richard 


STRAUSS 


and 
Symphony Orchestra 
100 Men 


THREE TUESDAY EVENING 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 


NOV 15-NOV 29-DEC 13 


Tickets now on Sale at 


International : 
Concert Direction, Inc, 
Milton Diamond, Director 


16 West 36th St., New York City 




















THE SELWYNS’ SUCCESSES 


Somerset Maugham’s Comedy 


“The Circle” 
With 
John Drew—Mrs. Leslie Carter 
Estelle Winwood, Ernest Lawford, John 
Halliday, Robert Rendel 
Selwyn Theatre, N. Y. 


Wm. Courtenay & 
Lola Fisher 


in “Honors Are Even” 
Roi Cooper Megrue’s new comedy 





Times Square Theatre, N. Y. 


Mme. PETROVA 


Will appear in person 


“The White Peacock” 


en tour 


JANE COWL 


nm 
Smilin’ Thru’’ 


en tour 











The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o'clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 

















CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at 51st STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
otion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli. Ballerina 
De Luxe Performances Daily 
2, 4, 7:30, 9:30 























Presentations by S. L. Rothafel 
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ROSETTA O'NEILL 


announces the opening of 
her new studio at 


746 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Telephone—Rhinelander 6770 


BA, 


Classic, National, Rhythmic, Ballroom 
DANCING 





“To Miss O’Neill I owe my success.” 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 























Metropolitan 


Auditorium 
Madison Ave., at Twenty-Fourth St. 


This handsome new fireproof 
Auditorium at street level is 
now available for concerts, lec- 
tures, organization and _ non- 
political meetings. Seating ca- 
pacity, exclusive of large stage, 
over eleven hundred. For dates, 
terms and all information apply 


" 0. A. Woodruff 


Agent for Building 
Room 121, One Madison Ave. 
New York City 








Reserve your theatre tickets 
with your hotel rooms 


HE demand for hotel accommodations in 

New York makes advance reservation neces- 
sary. 
The demand for seats at the more popular 
New York plays makes ticket reservations 
equally desirable. 

When you reserve your hotel rooms, write or 
wire McBride’s and insure yourself of good 
seats at the plays you wish to see at box office 
prices. 

Our charge for this service is 50 cents over 
the box office price—not a penny more. 

Send today for our booklet, “Two Down in 
Front,” with a list of current theatre attractions. 


McBRIDE’S 


THEATRE TICKET OFFICES, 
1497 Broadway (Times Square al 


Waldorf-Astoria The Claridge Hotel McAlpin 
71 Broadway Phone Bryant 8010 165 Broadway 























STUDIO 


for occasional use, 54 feet by 63 feet, 
seating 299. Well ventilated and lighted. 
Available for exhibitions, recitals, meet- 
ings, lectures and dances. Prices and 
dates on application. Address Secretary, 

Madison Ave., New York City. Tele- 
Phone Rhinelander 6770. 











Gelene L. Sweney 


School of Dancing 
Specializing in the Modern Dances 
Expert method of instruction, giving special 
attention to the correction of faults. Private 

lessons by appointment; day or evening. 
Special Normal Course for Teachers. 
rtificates and Diplomas awarded. 





9E. 59th St. (at 5th Ave.) N. Y. 


Phone Plaza 8612 





THE MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 
Commencing October 31st — For Two Weeks 
S. HUROK Presents 


ANNA PAVLOWA: inonirati 


AND HER BALLET RUSSE 
Supported by 
LAURENS VICTORINA IVAN 


NOVIKOFF  KRIGHER  CLUSTINE 
HILDA BUSTOVA — HERBERT STOWITZ 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of 50 


THEODORE STIER, CONDUCTOR 


TICKETS $1.00 to $3.00 On Sale at Box-Office for all 
Performances or Mail Orders to S. Hurok, Aeolian Hall, 











PIS CHRISTODHEQS 




















Established 20 years 


ENO 


117-119 W. 48th St., N. Y. ©. Bryant 1194 
Ballroom Dances—Strict Privacy 
Stage—Toe—Classi 
Dances of Maude ‘Adena and 

—_ for Cinderella” 
8 Arranged by Don Leno 
itudents _—— for —— Comedy 
ville and Dram 
Positions ‘secured for qraduates 
pecial care for children 
Write for Booklet 
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To Readers of Vanity Fair we 
recommen 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 
6th Annual Wonder Show 


GET TOGETHER 


with FOKINE and FOKINA, CHARLOTTE 
and many other international stars 








PICESCUT HIPPODROME “AzINEE 








YVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
NEW YORK 
THIRD YEAR OCTOBER, 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisation, 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Culture, 
Eurythmics (Dalcroze), History of Drama, Stagecrafts, French 
Language. 


Advanced pupils will participate in an educational trip to Europe 
which again will be undertaken in the spring 1922. 
Address applications to: 

Miss Poillon, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York 
Knabe Piano 








" Geacaach Village 
Attractions 
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DINNER EXTRAORNINARY 


4-6 CTRIONELS. 


WORLD - 
FAMOUS 




















BEEFSTEAK DINNER 








Bow Dickermars 








THE TREASURE BOX 


Interesting Gifts and Treasures 
173 West 4th St., New York 
Hand made Stationery 
Your favorite shade, lined with contrast- 
ing colors. 

Price $1.75 or $2.50 per box. 

onogram at cost. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 

















REASONABLY ARTISTIC 


Portrait Photography 


BOBBY EDWARDS 
46 WASHINGTON SQUARE 
Phone Spring 0317 for Sittings 

















Early American, "Phone Sty. 4865 
Empire, and ¥ 
other Antique 
Furniture and 13 East 8th St. 
Novelties New York City 


THE NAYAN SHOP 











SAMOVAR 


Oldest Restaurant in Greenwich Village 
LUNCHEON DINNER 
bib tala cbeoaie 150 West 4th St. 


125 W. 47th St. 
Phone: Bryant 4546 Phone: Spring 1070 
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Books of the?Month 




















Practically all Vanity Fair 
contributors are 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 


boosters. They know 
there isn’t one of the 98 
volumes in this amazingly 
good series that a civilized 
grown-up New Yorker 
wouldn’t be tickled to 
find at her bedside. 


Think of an hour or so 
with Wilde, Shaw, Schnit- 
zler, Dunsany, Pater, 
Blake, Flaubert, Tolstoy, 
Anatole France or Bau- 
delaire, instead of those 
stupid ones with that aw- 
ful ass Rogers who mis- 
quoted Swinburne all eve- 
ning. 95 cts. per . vol. 
Postage 5c. extra. Send 
for our new 32-page de- 
? scriptive catalog. 
113 W. 40th St. i] 
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OF COURSE YOU’VE READ 


ERIK DORN 


BY 


BEN HECHT 


H. L. Menck- 
en: ‘‘Icono- 
clastic, novel 
mm SOral... . 
most stimulat- 
ing and origi- 
nal of stories... hard to exceed bril- 
liancy .. . a gaudy, fantastic pano- 
rama.” “An achievement that will 
influence a whole generation of 
writers.”—Harry Hansen, Chicago 
Daily News. $2.00 


THE CRUISE OF THE KAWA 
By WALTER E. TRAPROCK 
Now given to the public for the 
first time—the complete story of 
the great Traprock Polynesian Ex- 
pedition. Amazing—unique. The 
most entrancing South-Sea jour- 
nal yet written. A delicious liter- 
ary burlesque. Supremely amus- 
ing. A beautiful book. Sump- 

tuously illustrated. $2.00. 


THE GLASS OF FASHION 
By A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 
Margot Asquith, Col. Repington, 
smart English Society in general— 
the cobwebs brushed aside reveal- 
ing them in the nudity of their 
private characters. By the author 
of “Mirrors of Downing Street.” 
8 portraits. $2.50. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 























The Disillusionists 
The New Novelists Do Not Even Believe in Novel Writing 
By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


which Mr. Floyd Dell appeared 

under the assumed name of Felix 
Fay—was undeniably a work of some 
charm. Accurately, and with shy sym- 
pathy, Mr. Dell traced the adventures of 
this child pinched and starved of under- 
standing, this adolescent Pierrot gaping 
gracelessly on the moon, this Jules La- 
forgue sterile in Port Royal, Iowa. This 
work, in spite of an increasing sentimen- 
tality and an unkempt style, was of such 
contemporary importance that many of 
us have awaited with interest Mr. Dell’s 
second novel, now being published by 
Alfred A. Knopf under the title of 
Briary Bush. 

Briary Bush is concerned with further 
adventures of Felix Fay. Escaping from 
his Iowa town, he comes to Chicago, a 
city—according to Mr. Dell—uncom- 
monly kind to moon calves. From re- 
porter he rises rapidly, until, at twenty- 
three, he is “the dramatic critic of a great 
Chicago newspaper,” able to support 
himself, a wife, a hand-vermilioned 
studio and a lonely work room. His 
play, The Dryad, is produced by the 
Artists’ Theatre, and he is hailed by his 
own journal as “the new Barrie.” He 
falls in with a veritable stockyard of 
moon calves, refugees like himself from 
the villages of the interland: girls, 
smocked and wide-staring, painting in 
the manner of Cezanne and Matisse; re- 
porters forever planning to write a novel 
or a play; youths delicately cultivating 
the detached attitude, an exquisite vaga- 
bondage and the novels of Flaubert. 
With these and other such, Felix lunches 
in Hungarian restaurants and discusses 
the Life Force with admirable candor; 
he learns how the human spirit is kept 
awake by black coffee steeped at mid- 
night over alcohol burners; he discerns 
how the freedom of the soul is served by 
irregular meals; in short, he becomes an 
enthusiastic citoyen of the Chicagoan 
Republic of Bohemia, hurling the bour- 
geoisie into imaginary tumbrils while 
canting the Bab Ballads. 

Felix Fay marries, or perhaps is mar- 
ried by one Rose Ann, the daughter of 
a frayed and eccentric country clergy- 
man. The greater part of the book is 
taken up with their attempts to com- 
bine “free love” with holy wedlock. 
Granting that this is the period when 
Bernard Shaw was newly arrived and 
surreptitiously read in Chicago, such a 
theme strikes one, at this late date, as 
a little silly. If Mr. Dell is as he has 
been called, a faun at the barricades, 
the faun has this time lingered over- 
long at one of the piles thrown up by 
the revolutionists of 1910. : 


Mooi CALF—the first novel in 


Even so, the theme might have been 
saved had Mr. Dell allowed himself a 
little of the detachment he so casually 
despises, or had he been able to disen- 
gage himself from his central character. 

The scenes and figures of Briary Bush 
might have been treated from afar, 
gayly, with bitter or light-hearted 
humor. Or, better still, they might 
have been treated from close-by, in- 
tently, poignantly, pathetically. Surely 
there is pathos in these sensitive, lonely 
boys and girls, crowding toward Chi- 
cago from grey ramshackly towns and 
the green and fecund prairies, hankering 
after an aloof, indecisive loveliness and 
the free exchange of ideas and the close- 
ness of their own kind—these poétes 
manqués, these painters with aesthetic 
rickets, these intellectuals without crit- 
ical intelligence. The young Compton 
Mackenzie might have handled it satir- 
ically; Octave Mirbeau, in the days 
when Sebastien Roch was written, might 
have made of it a tragedy. But Mr. 
Floyd Dell has chosen to treat it in a 
mood of sentimental reminiscence. This 


is unfortunate, but perhaps inevitable. | | 


“Erik Dorn” 


THE beginning and the end of Erik 
Dorn (Putnam) likewise have their 
setting in Chicago and Mr. Ben Hecht 
has presented us with a vast dither- 
ing vision of an American city, such 
as has not before existed in our lit- 
erature. Some of the more violent 
poets have indeed shown us detached 
fragments of such a scene. Mr. Hecht 
summons it before our eyes in its entire 
madness; the dark flicker of a geometric 
cinematograph without motion—a blur 
of pallid monotonous faces, a confusion 
of tumbling rectangles—passing the ac- 
companiment of a music so monot- 
onously strident as to be without 
sound. 

Erik Dorn is a journalist, and the 
newspaper office has been well chosen 
as a vantage point from which to view 
the whole tragic absurdity of our civil- 
ization. But the pantomime could not 
have been set in motion with a style 
less modern, less flexible than Mr. 
Hecht’s. He has gone, it would seem 
to the révoltés, poets and prosateurs, 
who have most successfully experiment- 
ed with words, and from them derived 
a means of expression, essentially his 
own, wider in range than that of any 
of his masters. He has at his disposal 
the lyric fall of. Sandburg, the subtlety 
of Maxwell Bodenheim, the bludgeons 
of a Mencken, the fragmentary periods 
of the Little Review group—a style at 
once nervous and hardy, epigrammatic, 
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, true to life. 
Boston Transcript: 
event.” 
New York Times: 


moving.” 
San Francisco Bulletin: 
tinction in her first novel.” 





The best English novel of 1920 end best seller. 


Now the American press is equally enthusiastic. 


INVISIBLE TIDES 


BY BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 
It has glamour and romance, yet it is real and 
“‘INVISIBLE TIDES’ is a distinct literary 


_ “The book has been written with real passion, 
the characters are living creatures and the story is human and 


“Beatrice Kean Seymour achieved dis- 
$2.00 


THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher 5 W. SOth St., N. Y. 


entire English press said. 














— DORAN 
BOOKS 


Autumn Books 


MY OWN AFFAIRS 
Princess Louise of Belgium 
An autobiography which wil] 
prove to be the year’s literary 
and political sensation. Illus- 
trated, $4.00 


HERE, THERE AND EVERY. 
WHERE 


; Lord Frederic Hamilton 
More fascinating random recol- 
lections of international affairs 
and famous people by this distin- 
guished diplomat. $4.00 
TURNS ABOUT TOWN 
Robert Cortes Holliday 
By far the most Walking-stick- 
ish book since the publication of 
the author’s first success, ‘“Walk- 
ing-Stick Papers.” 00 
ROVING EAST AND ROV- 
ING WEST E. V. Lucas 
This famous essayist views these 
United States and other places 
with the eye of friendly humor 
and appreciation. $2.00 


Fiction 


THE THIRTEEN TRAVEL- 
LERS Hugh Walpole 
A remarkable piece of interpre- 
l tative fiction by the author of 
|| “The Secret City,’ “Fortitude,” 
ete. $2.00 
COQUETTE 
Frank Swinnerton 
“As artistic an achievement as 
the unforgettable ‘Nocturne’ it- 
self.”"—New York Times. $1.90 
THREE SOLDIERS 
John Dos Passos 


“More than an honest record of 
young men’s 
Fair, 


lives.’’ — Vanity 
$2.00 


At All Booksellers 





























Mr. Knopf’s 
List 





The BRIARY-BUSH 


by 
Floyd Dell 
The sequel to Moon-Calf 
for which thousands have 
been waiting. Out Oct. 
29. $2.50 net. 


The BLOOD of the 
CONQUERORS 
b 





y 
Harvey Ferguson 
“Its locale is the Southwest, but 
there is nothing in it to suggest 
the usual novel of that section. 
... It lifts itself enormously 
above the general.’”” — H. L. 
Mencken. $2.50 net. 


THE CHARMED 
CIRCLE 


by 
Edward Alden 
Jewell 


The story of a lively young 
American boy stranded with his 
absurd old guardian in a Paris 
pension. “‘As sunny as Seventeen, 
as subtle as The Age of Inno- 
cence.” —Wilson Follett. $2.50 net. 
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TO LET 


Galsworthy’s 
New Novel 


*“Galsworthy’s _ patri- 
cian prose glows through 
the body of his novel as 
phosphorescence, seen at 
night, gleams in the currents of the | 
sea... . Almost pagan in its beau- | 
ty..... Let the sensual and the 
wishwash in other novels go over the 
falls to oblivion.” — New York {| 
Tribune. | 


AO LET 


“Nobody who began with the ‘Man 
of Property’ should deny himself 
‘To Let’. He will miss much if he 
fails to be in at the finish of the 
Forsytes. On the other hand, the 
reader who has _had nothing to do 
with the rest of the Forsyte cycle 
. .. will be well entertained by 
the final volume.” —New York World. 


Pe eT 


ey depicts the upper mid- 
dle class of contemporary England. 
Mr. Galsworthy never uses rubber 
stamps or platitudes; he has always 
thought for himself.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


At all Bookstores - - $2.00 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


ape 


My 3 Husbands 


cAnonymous 


Te highly sprightly 
and diverting, very 
candid memoirs of a 
woman who has found— 
and lost—three husbands. 


















































“I may even marry again,” 
she declares. ‘Perhaps 
a profiteer may be deliv- 
ered into my hands. I 
dearly love to tweak the 
tail of the Golden Calf.” 


$2.00 at your bookseller’s 
or $2.10 postpaid from 


BRENTANO’S 
Fifth Ave. & 27th Street 





New York City 


precise in vision, rich in metaphor. 

Consider, for example this intellectual 
club play in the manner of the author 
of Prejudices. 

“The sanity of battlefields is in direct 
ratio to the insanity of the non-com- 
batants. Thus every war is to 
its non-combatants a holy war. And 
we get a swivel-chair collection of nin- 
compoops raving weirdly, as the casual- 
ty lists pour in, of humanity and de- 
mocracy.” 

Or this snowstorm in a city street, a 
thing exquisitely modern, accurate and 
strange. 

“Tt was now snowing heavily. A 
thick white lattice raised itself from 
the streets against the darkness. The 
little black hectagonals of night danced 
between its spaces. Long white curtains 
painted themselves on the shadows of 
the city. The lovers walked unaware 
of the street. The snow crowded gently 
about them, moving patiently like a 
white and silent dream over their heads. 
Phantom houses stared after them. 
Slanting rooftops spread wings of silver 
in the night and drifted toward the 
moon. The haif-closed leaden eyes of 
windows watched from another world.” 


The Character of Dorn 


RIK DORN is himself a virtuoso of 
words. Unlike most characters in 
fiction who are supposed to talk 
brilliantly, Dorn is not compelled to 
silence by his author’s inability to devise 
epigrams. He finds a relief from his lack 
of convictions in producing phrases— 
like a conjurer drawing forth marvellous 
rabbits from sleeves which should con- 
tain arms. He is a funambulist balanced 
over nothingness; to relieve his tedium 
he juggles colored words. 
He hds early become aware of him- 
self, and at thirty he is beyond illusion, 


| beyond good and evil, a genius rendered 


sterile by his own cleverness. Life pre- 
sents itself to him as a picture with 
which he has no contact, a pattern of 
intricate, shifting forms, with no pur- 
pose but to divert his mocking eyes. 
Progress is a matter of better plumbing 
and more restrained gestures; the press 
a more absurd caricature of an absurd 
reality. He views America’s entrance 
into the war, the Peace Conference, the 
German Revolution, with impartial 
aloofness, amusedly turning up the 
corners of his lips, making more and 
bitterer phrases. 

Yet he is not beyond emotion, nor 
beyond tears. Burnt through by de- 
sires, wanting something more than the 
world can offer him, he is loosed from 
his calm by a neurotic girl, who is 
momentarily a hint of something be- 
yond the ridiculousness of things. Chaf- 
ing him into a bodily ectasy, love be- 


comes a passion sufficient in itself and 
he ceases to make chatter. Then love 
burns itself out, and he finds himself 
almost silent, grown older. 

I would not imply that the book is 
a mere assemblage of phrases, no mat- 
ter how brilliant. It has, in an ample 
sense, form. I cannot understand those 
who find it disorderly, for the episodes, 
the rhapsodic interludes, have a due | 
proportion and the several themes of 
the book return, each upon itself. The | 
tale opens with Erik smiling in mockery | 
on his senile father, mumbling from his | 
eighty years “Wait, Wait. It is too 
early for you to say you have lived.” | 
It ends with the old dottard smiling on 
his son, who has in the meanwhile 
somehow disintegrated under life,—an 
Erik whose emotions have dimmed, 
whose sensitiveness is dulled, whose | 
mouth is all but sterile of phrase. This 
is surely not formlessness. 

To be sure the thought is at times 
confused; there are phrases which fail, 
either because they are blurred or 
precious. There are incidents, which 
have the unreality of a nightmare, or, 
better still, the unreality of a scene in 
Dostoievsky, the characters thinking 
one thing saying another, moved by one 
impulse and acting on its contrary. It 
is not always clear whether we are 
looking in Dorn’s eyes or those of the 
author. But the book as a whole is as 
beautiful and disturbing as a live thing. 

It remains to consider how far Erik 
Dorn is a brilliantly colored caricature 
of a generation of disillusionists, a gen- 
eration which, though still young, can 
find no reason for its continued exis-. 
tence but that the blood is warm and 
quick in its veins. 


The Translator of His Day 


“TM like men will all be later, when 
I their emotions are finally absorbed 
by the ingenious surfaces they’ve 
surrounded themselves with, and life lies 
forever buried behind the inventions of 
engineers, scientists and business men.” 
But Dorn is too individual, too much 
the impotent genius, to be the “perfect 
translator of his country and his day” 
he fancies himself. He is a son of 
Russian Jews, and they have given 
him another method of thought than 
that of his fellows. And yet, Mr. Owen | 
Johnson might learn from him un- 
guessed reasons for the wasting of a | 
generation, too clever for creeds, too | 
tired for illusion, a generation of which | 
some sit in loneliness on the dust piles | 
of dreams and find no hope but in the 
one word Perhaps, and some cry out 
because of their exhausted nerves, worn 
and exacerbated by the noise of traffic 
and light, and some sit in witty groups | 
exchanging mockeries. 




















“‘Is it an Apology for Sin?’’ 


In a letter giving an interesting 
viewpoint on life and literature, Sir 
Hall Caine has replied to this criti- 
cism. A printed copy will be mailed 
on request. 


HALL 
CAINE’S 


New novel above all an unfor- 
gettable heart romance which sets 
the pulses throbbing— 


THE MASTER 
OF MAN 


“It may make the year memorable.” 
—Chicago Tribune. “It is a great 
book. The author has pt his entire 
genius into this terrible story.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


$1.75 At All Bookstores 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Phila. 
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THE BEGINNING 
OF WISDOM 


By Stephen Vincent Benét 


VANITY FAIR says “‘he has the courage 
and skill to write beautifully. He has so 
rare a skill with colour, such humorous 
delight in the externals of things, so 
brave a oer. .. 1 am not quite sure 
what is intended by the Beginning of 
Wisdom—bui it is certainly not the fear 
of the Lord.” 


EDGE OF 
THE JUNGLE 
By 
William 
Beebe 





ORDER FROM 
YOUR 
BOOKSELLER 


HENRY HOLT & ©. 


1g WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 























What Books Interest You? 


We know that among our Fall pub- 
lications there are a number that 
would really interest you if you 
knew about them. Space limits our 
suggesting here more than the names 
of the four outstanding STOKES 
books that follow: 


Mr. PUNCH’S HISTORY 
of MODERN ENGLAND 


A history of the Victorians 
drawn from the pages of the 
immortal Punch. 


‘A LONDON MOSAIC 


By W. L. GEORGE 


Brilliant sketches of London by 
the popular novelist. 


OLD PLANTATION 
DAYS 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Delightful tales of outdoor ad- 
venture in the South. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
The best book on Auction ever 
written. 


Write us, mentioning Vanity Fair, 
and we will send you free, a just- 
issued 32-page illustrated booklet, 
fully describing our Holiday publi- 
cations. Write your address plainly. 


F. A STOKES COMPANY 
445 Fourth Ave. New York 
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“4 Masterpiece of Modern 
Fiction”—Boston Transcript 


IF WINTER 
COMES 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


“One of the best books of our times.’ 
—New York Times. 

“An amazingly fine contribution to 
modern novel writing.” — Chicago 
Tribune. . 

“A great piece of literary craftsman- 
ship.”—Detroit News. 

“Quite a splendid book.”—Washington 
Herald. 

Seventh Printing—47th Thousand 


, 





“One of the real achievements in re- 
cent fiction.”-—Walt Mason. 


THE WASTED 


GENERATION 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


A brilliant, sincere novel of contem- 
porary American life, in which Mr. 
Johnson digs deep into the heart of 
things. 

“*The Wasted Generation’ places Mr. 
Johnson definitely among the few 
aristocrats of modern American lit- 
erature.”—Gertrude Atherton. 


Each Book $2.00 net 
Wherever Books Are Sold 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 

















Noah an’ Jonah an’ 
Cap’n John Smith 
By DON MARQUIS 


The year’s best book of verse. 


Wit and humor, fun and 
laughter from cover to cover. 
Sketches by Tony Sarg. $1.75 
Also by Marquis 
CARTE R—And Other People 
“Reminds us of Guy de Mau- 


passant at his best.”—Rochester | 
Post-Express. $1.75 | 


These Are Appleton Books 

























THE 
GREAT WAY 
By HORACE FISH 


IS A GREAT — NOT 
JUST A MODERN— 
LOVE STORY 













HE WASTED GENERATION 
(Little, Brown and Company) is 
such a novel of the Great War 
as might well be reconstructed some 
years hence from bound volumes of 
the New York Times, 1916-1919, George 
Bellows’ lithographs, a civilian’s knowl- 
edge of French ports and unidiomatic 
French—provided the moral indignation 
could be recaptured. But the story 
scarcely exists—even for the teller. Mr. 
Owen Johnson stands behind his David 
Littledale solemnly asking and asking 
why the intellectual and political con- 
trol of the United States has passed 
from those whose forbears landed from 
high-pooped sailing vessels. Mr. John- 
son leaves the question unanswered, but 
the novel itself explains why some 
Americans of seven generations have 
lost their intellectual position. Polit- 
ically the New England gentleman dis- 
| appeared about 1828, because he in- 
| sisted on treating a new and turbulent 
America to the ethics of the XVII cen- 
tury, the political principles and decor- 
ous standards of the XVIII. Mr. 
Johnson’s hero is therefore left in the 
somewhat wistful attitude of regretting 
the election of Andrew Jackson. 


The Blood of the Conquerors 


HILE Mr. Johnson querulously 
mourns the decay of New England 
gentlemen, Harvey Fergusson, in a more 
skillful fashion, dramatizes the passing 
of a lordlier and more ancient aris- 
| tocracy—the Spaniards of the South- 
| west. He presents the conflict between 
| thé decayed, but still civilized Dons, 
drawing their blood from the Hispanic 
| conquerors of the soil, and the raucous 
| ready-made Americans who have, in the 
last generation, advanced by infiltration. 
The Blood of the Conquerors (Knopf) 
is carried to an incontestable conclu- 
| sion—sanctified commercialism and the 
tawdry country club are left in control, 
and one more young man, in whom for 
a while desire and indignation had 
flamed, subsides into an apathy which 
is almost contentment. 

New Mexico is seen with such fresh- 
ness and intelligence that it is hard to 
believe the book has any possibilities for 
the movies. Bill Hart would indeed be 
lonely and ill at ease in a region so thor- 
oughly depopulated of the familiar fig- 
ures of the southwestern novel. The 
landscape is once more made foreign 

| and very old, a land half Latin, half 
Indian, where the few remaining Span- 
iards who have not squandered their 
inheritance still hold feudal privileges 
over the bodies of their peasants and 
half-breed flagellants yearly renew 
bloody and mystic rites, which date at 
least from the XVII century and per- 
haps from still older superstitions of 
the desert. 

The Blood of the Conquerors is an 
able and interesting first novel, well 

| conceived and well written. 











Gold Shod (Boni and Liveright) by ' 


Newton Fueslle, the already praised au- 


thor of The Flail, is a work planned on | 


a long scale, undertaking to explain 


anew the American business man. In | 
its performance, however, it comes peril | 


ously near being of a romance of the 
automobile industry. True, there is a 
surface expertness and sophistication 


and an air of disillusion at the end; | 


there is observation and occasional hints 
of dark understanding, but the book as 
a whole does not convince me, either as 
a literary performance or as a psycho- 
logical study of a successful business 


man who had been happier as a com- | 


mercial artist or a hack writer. 
Presumably it is a novel of divided 


aims, the tale of a man who rides gold | 


shod over the corpse of the artist in 
himself. But whether considered as a 
youth with a vague disposition toward 
the arts, or as a powerful figure in the 
motor industry, the central figure leaves 
me without conviction. I know noth- 
ing about the manufacture of automo- 
biles, and have only once or twice in my 
life come in contact with business men, 
but I doubt exceedingly if such a man 
could, even under the most favourable 
circumstances and the goadings of a 
more determined wife, come to success. 
The wife, however, is excellently drawn. 

The woman who harasses. her hus- 
band into a secure financial position has 
been waiting for some time to be put 
into a novel. I can but think of the 
young men I have known, once delight- 
fully shiftless companions, generous, 
given to aimless talk, and now married, 
taciturn and unhappily efficient. Ches- 
terton in one of his essays insists that 
the opposition of women to the tavern 
is not that their husbands return 
drunken to beat them and break the 
furniture, but that the tavern and the 
club afford too easy an outlet to a 
man’s disposition to waste his money 
and exhaust himself in talk. Perhaps so. 
It seems wiser than most of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s wisdom. 


A South Sea Bubble 


ALTHOUGH it scarcely comes within 
the range of a résumé of the 
month’s novels, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning The Cruise of the Kawa, which 
should be the last word on the South 
Seas. Certainly Doctor Walter Trap- 
rock has hoped to make it the last word. 
As a splendidly mendacious traveller 
Traprock far exceeds Frederick O’Brien, 
and approaches the late Baron Mun- 
chausen. The audible island, the dew 
fish, and the fatu-liva bird with its 
square eggs spotted like beach dice 
make the Filbert Islands far more de- 
lightfully unbelievable than Tahiti has 
ever been, certainly since the last few 
returned travellers have reported that 
Papeete resembles nothing so much as a 
smaller Trenton with all the modern 
improvements of ten years ago. 
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“A great, noble, beautiful and living book, and ch, how everlastingly 
| true!”—Evxtract from a private letter from Margaret Deland. 


| (For months the second best selling book in America) 


Sinclair Lewis’s 


“MAIN 


6th large printing. $2.00 


STREET” 

















_The most talked cf book of recent years is this story of small town 
life, so honest and so interesting. 


(For months the best selling book in America) 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1 W. 47th St., New York———— 


26th large printing. $2.00 
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Do You Keep An 
Open Mind About 


Your House? 


Do you feel that your 
house couldn’t be im- 
proved? That’s fatal... 
like all  self-satisfaction. 
There never was a house 
that couldn’t be just a 
little more beautiful. 


But of course you’re not 
that kind. You made a 
home to build it up year 
by year, to have it a grow- 
ing, organic thing—some- 
thing that you could 
mould and develop. 


And haven’t you often 
noticed a little touch about 
some house you’ve visited 
—and you can’t just re- 
member where? You 
noted it down in_ the 
scrap-book of your mind, 
but when you want to re- 
fer to it the page is torn 
out. You remember the 
idea—the details have es- 
caped you. And you feel 
a real sense of loss. 


That’s when you want to 
turn to the House & Garden 
Book of Interiors. Look 
through the pages with a mind 
open for suggestions, and there 
will be so much in it to set you 
planning and designing that 
you'll almost want to put the 
book away—it’s a temptation. 


More than 250 photographs 
of interiors, including every 
room in the house, have been 
selected from thousands of pic- 
tures to form the most repre- 
sentative and helpful collection 
that we could offer to people 
who make a hobby of their 
homes. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
BOOK OF INTERIORS 


Price $4. 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
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SHOPS FOR THE WELL DRESSED MAN 








718 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AND OCONEE AES ARTI, 


TAILORS 
& 
IMPORTERS 


The best 
MATERIALS 


The most careful 
WORKMANSHIP 


The most distinctive 
ST YY ££. ES 


Riding breeches and 
all sport clothes 
a SPECIALTY. 


EST. 1875 





ANDREW J. CONNICK 


SON & CO., INC. 
Cor. 56th St. 
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“Compare with other 
makes selling for $14.00” 
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A Fall Innovation 


A New French Last. Light 
color Russia calf. Harness 
stitched tip and around vamp. 
Heavy single sole. Large 
flanged Armortred rubber heel. 


Same style in dark cherry 
color with straight or wing tip. 


Mail orders promptly filled, 
25c extra to cover postage. 


Fall booklet of 30 designs 
in men’s shoes on request. 


London 


Character Shoes 
1480 Broadway, New York City 
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SPALDING 


Sport Wear 
Specialties 








IMPORTED 


/\ Top Coats 
Golf Suits 


Knickers or Long 


Trousers 


Golf 
Stockings 











of British Wools 
Imported 
Oz Sweaters 
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ny || A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 
523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 
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The Proverbial 
Needle 


We have a nose for needles 
—such treasured trifles as 
rare stick pins and dress 
studs. Haystacks never daunt 
us. We can buy you a camp 
trailer or a custom motor 
body. 


No matter how big or how 
small it is, or how much 
trouble you’ve had search- 
ing for it unsuccessfully, ask 
us. Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 
will tell you where it is. 
They'll buy it for you; and 
they won’t charge a cent for 
the service. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 











MM 


IMPORTING CO. 
6 EAST 45th ST. 








An Exceptionally Cool Sm 


DUNHILL PIPES 


and Smokers’ Articles 





NEW YORK 


: 8 oz. Tin 
2 $1.75 


oking Mixture of Medium Strength 
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Brennic’s Own 





The Original Brush End 
HAND ROLLED CIGARETTE 


Made of Finest 
Turkish Tobacco 
Monogramed and Initialed 
Cigarettes 


$37.00 iened 


(Minimum order, 500) 


Regular size, $3.50 a hundred as usual 
at leading dealers : 


A.C. BRENNIG 


so1 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 





















































The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
buy, wear, use or admire. 


So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we'll buy 
it for you without charge. 





Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 














Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street 


Here’s a Tip: 


If you’re about to Travel—anywhere 
on the globe—or if you’re just com- 
ing to New York and want to be 
Amused, if your Shopping tours have 
ended in blind alleys, or you want 
to buy Investment Securities with 
your eyes open,— 


Write to 
The Nast International Travel 
ureau 
Vanity Fair’s Amusement Bureau 
Vanity Fair’s Financial Bureau 
Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 


These four Departments are main- 
tained for your convenience—and 
there’s not a penny charged for the 
prompt service rendered. 


New York City 























FIFTY DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FFINCHILIEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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C¥ Safety 


Tells in detail how to invest 
funds for income and to be 
certain of the safety of your 
principal. 










The investment is a first 
mortgage bond and the safe- 
ty it assures is GUARAN- 
TEED on each bond by the 
endorsement of a respon- 
-sible bond house. 


We shall be glad tosend you 
this booklet at once if you 
will simply send us the cou- 
pon below. 


The Prudence Co., Inc. 


31 Nassau St., N. Y. 
162 Remsen St., B’klyn,N.Y. 


Tear off here 
The Prudence Co., Inc. 
31 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Please send your booklet at 
once describing a safe invest- 
ment. 
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What's 


Coming 


This Winter? 


Money rates—up or down? 


How about bonds—tax ex- 
empts and industrials? 


What's ahead in the stock 


market? 


Babson’s Reports 
/ \ 


Barometer Letter—“The Winter 
Outlook,” answers these ques- 
tions and outlines coming de- 
velopments in the investment 
world. 

With this information you can 
see what’s ahead and govern 
yourself accordingly. 

REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Barometer Letter and booklet-— 
“Getting the Most from Your 
Money,” will be sent to_interested 
investors without charge. Clip out the 
Memo—now—and hand it to your 
secretary when you dictate the morn- 
ing’s mail. 

Merely ask for Bulletin No. L44 
Roger W. Babson's Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

(Suburb of Boston) 

The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


Cut off Here 


For Your 


MEMO Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
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The Financial Situation 


Bonds and a Revival In Business 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


INANCIAL soothsayers are often 
| eae particularly in the period of 

change after a great war. Precedent 
has been a misleading guide in recent 
months, for with the whole background 
of America’s financial life altered, the 
old footrules are frequently useless as 
measures of new events. 

Pursuers of paradox have cynically 
assumed that the prevailing opinion is 
always wrong. However, in the invest- 
ment world, high grade bonds, which 
have been creeping upward since July, 
have played true to form. They have 
verified the predictions of bankers and 
economists, who agreed that after a 
business depression money would be in 
more bountiful supply, and, as a result, 
outstanding bonds, which represent bor- 
rowings by corporations, would rise in 
value, reflecting the fact that new loans 
could be arranged at lower rates of in- 
terest. 

The bringing of bond quotations up 
to higher levels raises fresh problems for 
the investor. During the Liberty loan 
campaign, when bonds were sold by slo- 
gans, the legend that bonds represent 
stored up business was spread across the 
country. Applied to Liberty issues, the 
phrase relates the truth, but sometimes 
the ill advised investor finds bonds to be 
stored up unhappiness, when a corpora- 
tion defaults on principal or interest. 


SRC RREINATION in selecting in- 
vestment issues is always necessary, 
but .particularly so since the recent up- 
turn. Some classes of bonds have risen 
in market value out of proportion to 
others merely because of popular whims. 
At the end of the high money period, 
all sound bonds seemed to be on the 
bargain counter, having fallen in their 
market value while money rates were 
climbing. With the increase of interest 
rates checked, the reverse process is set 
in motion, causing an enhancement in 
the value of bonds. 

Until recently, the bond buyer tended 
to shun railroad issues, so that they 
found a depression never before reached. 
In the last year, particularly in recent 
months, there has been a flow of invest- 
ment funds back into railroad securities, 
particularly into high grade railroad 
bonds. Habitually during an industrial 
storm, with risks enhanced and fears 
inordinately stimulated, folks who buy 
securities are inclined to seek the choic- 
est, safest issues. Thus the best rail- 
road bonds have benefitted most con- 
spicuously from the wave of buying. 
Usually the superlative bonds, though 
responsive to supply and demand, chief- 
ly reflect in their price fluctuations the 
changes in the money situation. They 
rise when interest rates fall. Less de- 
sirable issues, which sell on a basis of 
yielding more to the investor in return 
for the assumption of greater risks, re- 
flect not only changes in the money 
reservoir, but also fluctuating conditions 
in the financial status of the debtor cor- 
poration. 

Risk taking, however, is the job of 
the speculator, who takes large chances 
in the expectation of huge gains. The 
investor, on the other hand, is primarily 
in quest of safety for his principal and 
regularity of income. One of the 
anomalies of the recent bond situation 
was that even the soundest bonds were 
quoted so low in the open market that 
a rise in value was to be expected as 
soon as credit came easier. Thus, many 
of those who bought issues primarily for 
reasons of safety, find that their pr‘n- 
cipal has appreciated. 

As a matter of fact, the ordinary 


buyer of securities errs on the 
other side. He tends to fuse the ele- 
ments of speculation and investment 
into a single desire. He wants safety 
of principal, a large return, and a profit. 
In times of equilibrium, he must choose 
between safe investments and elusive 


speculations. Incidentally, although there | 


is a tediousness about the regularity of 
good bonds, the headline writers never 
have to chronicle the suicide of those 
who shun the speculative and take in- 
stead the secure. 

In the middle zone are the railroad 
bonds of varying degrees below those 
of the highest grade. The fixed ma- 
turity obligations of the weaker rail- 


roads and some of the later issues of | 


the medium class roads come under this 
grouping. Broadly speaking, they have 
gained less in market worth than the 
better railroad bonds, but, if the future 
of the railroads is generally attended 
by prosperity, they will improve more 
than the others. A bond, even though 
separated from the property by a num- 
ber of mortgages and liens, always en- 
tails a higher degree of safety than a 
share of stock in the same company, 
which ranks after the last bond. 

The general switch to railroad issues 
of late has left industrial bonds some- 
what neglected. As a result, many in- 
dustrial securities are selling on a more 
attractive basis of return to the investor 
than railroad bonds, but this condition 
is in part due.to the uncertainty of the 
future of many industrial corporations 
which have suffered tremendously dur- 
ing the depression. Here again dis- 
crimination will be at premium. As 
business revives and individual corpora- 
tions pass definitely out of the danger 
zone, it is likely that the farseeing in- 


vestor will acquire their bonds at bar- | 
The bonds of the inde- | 
pendent steel companies are in this cate- 


gain prices. 


gory. 


PuBLic utilities have recently returned | 


to public favor as the railroad issues 
have, but the process has not yet gone 
so far, and, generally speaking, they are 
at this writing quoted at relatively lower 
prices. Until a few months ago, public 
utility securities were ostracized because 
forces associated with the war had 


rendered them unattractive. The charge | 


of public service corporations was fixed 
at a nickel for a street-car ride or eighty 
cents for a 1,000 cubic feet of gas, and 
the costs of supplying the service rose 
endlessly during the period of inflation. 
With their income fixed and sometimes 
unchangeable, these corporations faced 
ever swelling expenditures. The result 
was a gradual effacement of profits and 
the substitution of deficits. 

With ascending prices checked, the 


factors militating against public utility | 
securities as investments ceased to oper- | 


ate. Public service commissioners, tra- 
ditionally slow to act, in many cases 
granted increases in rates toward the 
close of the period of rising prices. Then 
economic forces, in the form of lower 
costs of fuel and of labour, tended to 
curb the expenses of such corporations, 
and improvement began to show in the 
balance sheets. Gradually, as a result, 
the public utility bonds have been forc- 
ing their way back among good securi- 
ties, and the process is still going on, 
accompanied by a rise in quotations. 
Foreign government issues are quoted 
lower than the best domestic issues, be- 
cause, though distance is supposed to 
lend enchantment, it makes the investor 
timid. Moreover, several of the former 
belligerents have had so much trouble 
(Continued on page 16) 


VANITY FAIR 








NOW is the 
judicious investor’s 
opportunity 





At no time have condi- 
tions been more favorable 
for the conservative investor 
to put his money into reli- 
able issues that are a ma- 
terial aid to wealth. 


We have a large list of 
high-grade securities to 
choose from. Through long 
experience we have devel- 
oped a service that is prov- 
ing of great value to our 
many clients. Why not avail 
yourself of this opportunity? 


We have prepared a book- 
let which will be of great 
value to you. Ask for 
V.F.3. 














J. F. MCGOVERN & CO. 


Members of Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange 


1430 S. Penn Square, Philadelphia 
Spruce 6416 Race 5488 


Orders executed in all markcts 
New York: 32 Broadway 

















Liberty Plan 


of Partial Payments 


offers the investor an opportunity 
to diversify and increase his hold- 
ings, paying for them in 12 or 24 
monthly payments. You receive all 
advantages of an outright purchase. 


Let us send you our booklet “K” ex- 
plaining this plan. 


Russell, Securities 
Cunard Building 


25 Broadway New York City 
; 
































City of Copenhagen 
314% Loan of 1902 


Having annual drawings at par 
which gives high average yield. 
Ask for Circular V103 
Your inquiry is also invited on 


BRITISH FRENCH 
BELGIAN GERMAN 


and other European Bonds 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone: John 6214 
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THE MOST “BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 
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the five-passenger 6-66 Coupe, they thought in terms of 
Beauty. No finer example of the closed car as an art 
creation is to be found on the avenues of our great cities. 


[’ is very evident that when the Paige designers created 





This distinction applies not only to the exterior design 
and finish, but to the splendid appointments that so beauti- 
fully harmonize with the designers’ conception as a whole. 


The unique feature of this car is the fact that while it 
preserves the delightfully intimate atmosphere of the 
Coupe, yet by a judicious arrangement of the seats it 
accommodates five adult people in comfort. Access to 
the rear seat is made easy by tilting forward the back of 
the front seat. 


That most desirable quality in a closed car—speed 
governed by extreme flexibility—is a natural inheritance 
of this model, because it is built on the Paige 6-66 chassis. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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A free sample. copy 
of a high-class fi- 
nancial magazine: 


THE 
RUSKAY 
MONTHLY 
REVIEW 


Will be sent on request 
to anyone interested in 
stocks and bonds either 
for investment or specu- 
lation. 


The current issue con- 
tains feature articles by 
several leading financial 
writers. 


Send for V. F. 100. 


“Always Without 
Obligation” 


S.S. RUSKAY & CO. 
Established 1877 
42 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Bowling Green 3200 
Chicago Bridgeport Boston Pittsburgh 
Direct Private Wire System 























Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial 
section of 
Vanity Fair 
is rendering a 
genuine ser- 
vicetoreaders 
regarding 
their invest- 
ment prob- 
lems. 


Your inquiry 
will receive 
our careful 
attention. 


Write to us without 
obligation 


Financial Department, 
Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th St., New York City 





The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 14) 


making both ends meet that many are 
dubious about their financial future. 
As the situation clears the value of 
foreign bonds will be easier to de- 
termine, and those of the wholly sol- 
vent countries will be quoted on a 
higher plane. 

Of the foreign bonds, the external 
issues payable in dollars entail the high- 
er degree of safety because they involve 
no speculation in the changing value of 
foreign exchanges. On the other hand, 
the internal securities, which were 
issued primarily for home distribution 
in foreign countries, are payable in 
pounds sterling, francs, lire, or crowns, 
as the case may be, and will enhance in 
dollar value if the foreign currencies 
make progress in returning to normal. 

London, as the urftisputed financial 
center of the world before the war, 
had a broad market for bonds issued in 
various foreign countries. As a result, 
Britain was able to discharge obligations 
abroad by exporting securities. Since 
the armistice, Americans have taken to 
foreign internal bonds, although the 
major bond houses for the most part 
have refrained from recommending 
such issues. For the person who 
needs regularity of income on _ his 
investments, internal bonds, whose value 
| depends on the vague influences which 
underlie fluctuations in the foreign ex- 
change market, are unsuited. To the 
investor who can assume speculative 
risks, however, they offer added oppor- 
tunities for unusual profits. 

In the foregoing hurried analysis of 
the relative position of the principal 
group of bonds, we have been taking the 
point of view of the marginal individual 
of ‘the economics text book who can 
buy just one more bond. The security 
buyer, not so restrained by limited re- 
sources, will get the best results by di- 
versifying, taking not too many issues 
| of any one company or industry. 





| MONTHS ago, those who foresaw the 

depression that would come with 
| industrial readjustment and deflation 
| knew that as a result bond prices would 
tend to rise and stock quotations to fall. 
If business improves, the relative posi- 
tion of stocks and bonds will require 
fresh interpretation. 

Let us assume for purposes of this 
discussion that business revives sub- 
stantially in 1922. What will it mean 
to bonds and what to stocks? 

If the depression through which in- 
dustry has passed was merely an ordi- 
nary setback, a recovery might be dis- 
tinctly more favourable to stocks than to 
bonds. But the recent depression was 
not merely a slack period after an ordi- 
nary boom. It was a time of funda- 
mental business and credit readjustment 
after a period of enormous waste and 
inflation incident to the costly interna- 


tional strife. While America was a 
participant in the fray, it created, 
through its banking system, tremendous 
new units of purchasing power designed 
for the single function of winning the 
war. After the armistice, this inflated 
credit structure was still in existence, 
and continued to grow. By November, 
1919, the banking authorities decided to 
take steps to check this dangerous credit 
expansion, and later to contract the vol- 
ume of purchasing power. This process 
has been accompanied by the myriad 
changes in industry, which passed from 
days of swollen profits to moments of 
starvation almost overnight. 

Unless the individuals responsible for 
the nation’s banking policy absolutely 
reverse themselves, it is inconceivable 
that even a substantial improvement in 
trade and’ commerce should involve a 
return to the volume of credit in exist- 
ence before contraction was ordered. 
Unless it does, there is no reason why 
the general level of bond prices should 
return to the unprecedented low levels 
of last year. The expectation of invest- 
ment bankers is that the money ease- 
ment will continue over a long period, 
particularly after the national debt is 
reduced and taxes lowered. Thus, al- 
though heightened business activity will 
entail a demand for more credit, the 
check in credit easement ought not to 
interfere with the gradual improvement 
of bond quotations. 


ROSPERITY will of course make 

common stocks much more desirable 
than at present, but it will similarly and 
more promptly enhance the value of sec- 
ond and third grade bonds. The very at- 
tractiveness of bonds issued during the 
period of high interest rates is one fac- 
tor that detracts from stocks. Corpora- 
tions, which tied themselves up with an 
expensive debt bearing 8 per cent. in- 
terest, an abnormally high rate, will 
have to earn ever so much more than in 
pre-war times to have much left for 
dividends on the common stock after 
paying usurious interest charges. 

For this reason, many corporations, 
which borrowed during the period when 
it was expensive to do so, endeavoured 
to have the loan run as short a period 
as feasible, and sometimes reserved the 
right to redeem the bonds before the 
maturity date by offering a premium. 
To call a bond the corporation would 
have to pay a premium of from 10 to 
20 per cent. above par, and, if it desired 
to exercise the privilege, the bondholder 
would get a handsome profit. In view 
of the tremendous amount of refunding 
to be done in the next few years, it is 
unlikely that money is to be so abun- 
dant that there will be wholesale calling 
of bonds. However, of two bonds of 
equal merit, the non-callable is the more 
attractive. 











MARGINAL TRADING 





stocks and bonds combined with a 


This popular method of controlling seasoned 


BROKERAGE SERVICE 





| 
| 
| 
Uptown Office, N. Y. 
| 147 E. 86th Street 





of the highest standard offers an attractive way 
of employing funds to good advantage. 


Send for 
1. Booklet describing Marginal Trading 
2. Group of seasoned stocks yielding 10% 
3. List of Investment Bonds yielding 6 to 10% 


Free on Request for V.F.-125 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 


(Established 1901) 
Stocks—Foreign Securities—Bonds 


32 Broadway, New York 


Broad 5360-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 


Newark Office 
169 Market Street 


VANITY FAIR 








VANITY FAIR’S | 


BUREAU of 
FINANCIAL 


LITERATURE 








1. 


7. 


. An _ interesting 


——__.. 


“Getting the Most From 
Your Money,” the 28-page 
booklet of a leading invest. 
ment service, outlining the 
method by which the average 
investor can enjoy half again 
to twice the usual return with- 
out the risk, worry or loss of 
time involved in ordinary 
speculation. 


publication 
known as “The Book of 
Safety” is published by a 
house selling a First Mortgage 
bond which is guaranteed by 
endorsement on each bond. 
The book contains a detailed 
description of the safeguard 
around the security. 


A house of many years’ stand- 
ing issues a ‘‘Weekly. Market 
Letter,”’ an eight-page publi- 
cation containing data re- 
garding securities and the 
securities market which should 
prove invaluable to investors. 


A prominent member of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
is distributing a book, ‘‘Scien- 
tific Methods of Investing 
and Trading in Stocks,’’ of 
value to those desiring reliable 
information regarding well- 
established methods of trading 
and investing. 


A brokerage house of 44 years’ 
standing in Wall Street pub- 
lishes a magazine for investors 
interested in stocks or bonds, 
entitled ‘‘The Monthly Re- 
view.” The current issue of 
this publication contains sev- 
eral highly interesting articles 
by leading financial writers. 


An interesting booklet called 
the “Liberty Plan’’ has been 
issued, giving particulars as to 
how to buy listed or unlisted 
securities selling for over $5 
a share, with an initial pay- 
ment of 20% and the balance 
paid in either 12 or 24 month- 
ly payments. 


“Mexican Internal Bonds” 
is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by a house specializing 
in these securities. The con- 
dition of the country, both 
politically and economically, 
is discussed at length. 


. A very attractive booklet, en- 


titled “The Money Maker,” 
has been prepared by a Cana- 
dian Investment house. It 
contains some valuable facts 
regarding the combination that 
opens the door to greater ob- 
jectives, financial success and 
independence. 























Any one or all of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 


19 West 44 St. 


New York City 


Specify literature desired 
by number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 
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hen those tg whom price is nothing 
come to us for perfection.then those 
to whom price is something, will do 
well to ask what this perfection costs 


Walter M. ie py 


Pasadena, California 


Murphy Four-some designed and built for 
Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, Hollywood, Calif. 
































GOLFLEX 
Outdoor Apparel for Women 


S comfortable and charming for the fire- 
side hour as for the breezy outdoors 

are GoLFLex Dresses of fine Worsted Jersey. 
They have delightfully “different” touches, 
and a quality of tailoring and fabric seldom 


found in frocks so moderately priced. 

In lovely new Fall colorings and exclusive GoLFLex 
models. Sold at good stores everywhere. Write for 
Style Booklet. 

Originated and sold at wholesale only by 


WILKIN & ADLER, Inc. 


Garment Center Capitol 
501 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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THE PLAZA 


FIFTH AVENUE AT CENTRAL PARK 
NEW YORK 


The New 58th Street Addition 
Is Now Open 


350 most beautiful rooms — single or 
en suite — offering every luxury and 
living convenience to transient guests 
or those desiring semi-permanent 
homes in New York. 


A new series Of rooms occupying 
three floors, separate from the hotel 
proper and with private entrance on 
58th Street, are arranged for social 
and special functions: Banquets, Pri- 
vate Dinner, Supper and Subscription 
Dances, Large or Small Dinner Par- 
ties, Weddings, Debutante Parties, 
Receptions, -Private Theatricals, 
Junior Entertainments. 


The main entrance is now on Fifth 
Avenue. The new Restaurant, Tea 
and Palm Rooms, opening from the 
entrance, are of supreme loveliness. 


FRED STERRY 
Managing Director 














































Mme Greenbrier 


WaiTE Su~PHUR SPRINGS 
West Virginia 


Two thousand feet elevation in the won- 


derful Alleghany Mountains. 
Autumn and Winter rest. 


Perfect for 
Golf, tennis, 


horseback riding; perfect Bath Establish- 

ment under direction of The White Sulphur 

Springs Medical Department. European plan. 

Also table d’hote during the Fall, if desired. 
On main line C. & O. 
Railway. For reservations: 
The Plaza, New York or 
The Greenbrier. 


Thornton Lewis 
President 


H. M. Tait 





Fred Sterry 
Managing Director 


Manager 








Wardman Park Hotel 


overlookingRockCreek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 


President Manager 
Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 














A place 
to live 


We can't tell you 
very much here, 
but you and your 
family will find 
it all in a book- 
let which we will 
gladly send. Golf, 
Tennis, Canoeing, 
Dancing. Twenty- 
one minutes from 
Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
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HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


== BOSTON’S HOTEL DE LUXE 
Patronized by a distinguished 
and discriminating clientele. 
Unique among city hotels for 
its atmosphere of refinement, 
courtesy and social charm. 

Quickly accessible to every- 
thing worth while. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Plerce, Associate Mgr. 


Send for Iilustrated Booklet. 
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The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen. Resident J 
Hot Springs Vi 
Outdoor Sports. Every Hotel Comfort 
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CHICAGO 
reat 


Stands pre-eminent among the g' i 
hotels of America. Fronts Lake woot 
an and is on the famous ee 
ink. Five minutes from the mole 
rical and shopping districts. Pen 
d’Hote Meals at Popular Prices. 00 

3 each person, an = 
Single rooms $5 and up. All roam 
have bath. Write for booklet. 


Chicagos'’(°ityBeautiful Hotel 
Lake Shore Drive 


BLACKSTONE MANAGEMENT 
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Its Comfort 





MAKES FRIENDS OF OWNER 


Good upholstery alone does not consti- 
tute motor car comfort. Other factors must 
contribute to the attainment of perfect ease. 


While in the Pilot comfort comes directly 
from the luxurious seats, ample leg room and 
buoyant springs, indirectly it comes from 
the ease of handling, smooth performance 
and sense of safety. 


There are many details which contribute 
to the sum total of your sense of physical 
relaxation and mental ease when riding at 
slow or high speed in the Pilot. 


But greater than all is the freedom not 
only from bodily fatigue, but the complete 


mental abandon of any concern about the 
car’s ability and reliability at all times, 
under all conditions. 


Those of you who love the better things of 
life, who know that mediocrity can be an 
extravagance as well as can over-spending, 
who want your motor cars to be something 
more than engines-on-wheels, we urge to 
investigate the Pilot. . 


We are confident that we can show you 
there is no greater value per dollar on the 
market. The economy of owning a Pilot, 
together with the comfort of driving a Pilot, 
are reasons why it makes friends of its 
owners. 





PILOT MOTOR CAR COMPANY Richmond, Ind.US.A. 
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Well turned out - your young friend Courtney. 


Yes, inherited a stable and fondness for dress from 
his father, and you know the governor has shown 
Hackney ponies and worn Lion Collars as long as I 


can remember. 
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the Glegance of” 
VANITY HATS 


satisfies th e most fastidious 





Glie NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 


200 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORK 
Plant at O “Inge, NJ since(883 
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Seen in the Best of Company” 
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The Belmont 


HE Patrick-Duluth Belmont is a gentleman’s 
overcoat. 







It has such refinements of style as only the 
foremost designers could conceive. 


It is made from cloth that cannot be dupli- 
cated anywhere. Genuine pure virgin wool Pat- 
rick-Duluth cloth that is as distinctive to America 
as friezes to Ireland, cheviots to Scotland and 
tweeds to England. 


It is economical, not because the price is lower, 
but because the quality and style are lasting. It 
is an overcoat that you will be proud to wear this 
year, next year, the year after, and even the year 
after that. It is “bigger than weather.” 


Sold through the best dealers only. 
PATRICK -DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


DULUTH  F. A. PATRICK & CO., Proprietors MINNESOTA 
Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 








4 Pure Northern Wool fro snow & 
ST ae may 
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| gon package of sweets in Whitman’s Quality Group 

has a “personality” all its own. It is an individual 
conception, distinct in its assortment and appearance. 
Whether your selection is the Sampler or the Pleasure 
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Island or the Fussy Package or any of the others, it will 
be unlike any other candy package in the world, yet 
true to the Whitman’s standard of quality—famous 
since 1842. At the store that shows the Whitman’s sign. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. 


Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
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The picture “His Master’s 
Voice” is a registered trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and iden- 
tifies all Victor products. 

The word “Victrola” is also 
a registered trademark and 
applies to the products of the 
Victor Talking Machine 
Company only. 

To be certain the instru- 
ment you buy is a Victrola, 
be sure to see the Victor dog 
and the word “Victrola.” 
Look under the lid! 

Victrola instruments $25 
to $1500. 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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T is the commendable policy of the less 

expensive American popular fiction 

magazines to make everything as easy 
as possible for the tired reader. Thus, to 
each story they thoughtfully prefix an analy- 
sis explaining the particular merits and 
appeal of each tale, with the result that you 
are enabled to appreciate the author and his 
work without the slightest cerebral effort. 

Vanity Fair, not to be outdone where the 
comfort of the reader is concerned, attempts 
with this number a similar scheme, using 
the characteristic phraseology of our bright 
and brainy contemporaries. 


“The Comedian” 


You'll like JIMMY CABELL’S stuff 
right off the bat. Clean, straight-from-the- 
shoulder fiction—that’s Cabell, every time. 
Those who have read his books (and who 
hasn’t), especially Jurgen, know that this 
popular Virginia author can spin a love 
yarn with the best of them. Action? Oh 
Boy! And there is something about Cabell’s 
women that—well, read for yourself and see 
if you don’t think we’re giving you the 
straight dope. 


“Camera Studies in the Open Air” 


Everybody likes nudes—that goes with- 
out saying—but few of us have had a good 
chance to see real Swedish nudes. Here we 
give you a page of them, done by “DOC” 
GOODWIN, who has spent years in both 
Sweden and Minnesota and knows his sub- 
ject from the ground up. 


“There Isn’t Any Santa Claus” 


“What’s a good show?” How often 
have you made a city like New York 
on your spring trip, only to find that nobody 
seemed to know what theatres on the White 
Way to patroniz. HEYWOOD BROUN 
knows—he has them all sized up from old 
Bill Shakespeare to “Gene” O’Neill, and 
he’ll tell you in this article just where to go, 
and why. If Broun says it’s good, brother, 
it’s good. 


“Cordially Yours” 


Here’s another of those NANCY BOYD 
100% bull’s-eyes, with celery and olives on 
the side all rolled up in a neat package and 
delivered at your door. Nancy may not be 
much on esthetic stuff, and poetry, but she 
Sure writes great stories for honest-to-God 
he-men, like you and I. Her letters are, if 
anything, franker than Clare Sheridan’s. 


“The Great Impressionists and Post 
Impressionists” 


You know Bruce Barton, the great edi- 
torial writer for Farm and Fireside, of 
course. Well, this is RALPH BARTON 
and he is just as sincere and as uplifting in 
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MISS NANCY BOYD 


We have received so many letters asking 
if our distinguished contributor, Miss 
Boyd, were a withered spinster of forty or 
a sophomore at Rutgers, that we take great 
pleasure in publishing this sketch of Miss 
Boyd made in her Greenwich Village 
home. The pyjamas are of Miss Boyd’s 
own designing—after Poiret 


his particular line as Bruce. Ralph goes in 
for sketching and we give you some of his 
side-splitting take-offs on these fake French 
brush slingers. 


“The Two Generations” 


Want a little bit of homely philosophy? 
FRANK COLBY’S your man. Nothing 
highbrow—just the kind paw used to hand 
out after supper on the old farm. It’ll make 
you think a little about what a good old 
world this is we’re living in, after all. 


“Fun for Halloween” 


There’s two kinds of humour—the genial 
sort that makes folks laugh without hurting 
anybody, and the sarcastic “wit” of the un- 
charitable satirist. There’s no question in 
which of these two classes we put “DON” 
STEWART, whose only aim is to go through 
life without hurting anybody’s feelings. 


“The Musician as a Parodist of Life” 


“Music hath charms”—so old Doctor 
Johnson said, and once more we must admit 
the ‘‘Doc” said a mouthful. Brother, have 
you ever sat arfd listened to a violinist play 
the Humoresque? Have you ever heard 
Sousa play the William Tell Overture? 
Well, if you haven’t we’re sorry for you, and 
so is PAUL ROSENFELD who in this 
number tells all about a group of young 
French band and orchestra geniuses known 
as.‘‘The Big Six”. 





“Why You Can't Afford to Miss This Number” 


Straight Dope on Its Contents—In the Manner of Certain of Our Popular Fiction Magazines 


“Rollo Among the Artists” 


We all remember the Rollo stories of our 
boyhood. GEORGE CHAPPELL is giving 
you a series of modern Rollos which will 
make you thoroughly like this author who, 
while often causing Rollo to do laughable 
things, nevertheless makes you feel that un- 
derneath it all his hero has a heart of gold 
and will come out on top. There are in these 
stories many a laugh—and, perhaps, a tear. 


“Memoirs of Court Favourites” 


NOEL COWARD is indeed no coward 
and in this article he delivers a few straight 
uppercuts in his characteristic fashion. 


“Latter-Day Helens” 


Here is the story you have been looking 
for. Time after time we have heard people 
say, “I wish W. L. GEORGE would write 
something about women!” This time he 
does it; and for a first attempt we’ll say he 
has the fair sex down pretty cold. 


“America’s Small-Town Taste” 


Do you remember the time your best girl 
read An Old Sweetheart of Mine to you? 
Do you recall that lump in the throat? 
Well, here’s the lad that’s going to be an- 
other James Whitcomb Riley if he keeps 
on. JOHN WEAVER’S his name, and 
he’s a “regular fellow” who writes poetry 
that you or I can understand. 


“George Moore and His Dead Life” 


Whether you are a Sinn Féiner or a Lloyd 
George-ite you’ll like ERNEST BOYD’S 
treatment of the Irish question in discussing 
that bright novelist, George Moore. 


“The Philosophy of Rowing” 


“Rah, Rah, Rah, Princeton’”—how often 
in the past few years have we heard the 
jubilant boys of Woodrow Wilson’s alma 
mater shout forth that cheer as their varsity 
crew swept across the line ahead of the other 
eights. And much of the credit is due to 
DR. SPAETH, their coach, who, in this 
number, tells us how he does it. 


“The Winning Age in Sport” 


There isn’t much about sport that 
GRANTLAND RICE doesn’t know. He 
can tell you who pitched on the Harvard 
nine in 1918 and whether to use a mid-iron 
or a brassie in a water hazard. And in this 
month’s article he shoots the works. 


“Say It With Flowers” 


“Say It With Flowers’”—boys. This story 
is like a garden of beautiful climbing roses 
—the kind your best girl used to wear. And 
the author—FRANCES MARION—is an 
American girl with a God-given gift. 

D. O. S. 
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The Opening of the Marriage Salon 


Mrs. Vanderveer Places Her Freshly Painted Daughter on View and Invites the Eligibles to Appraise Her 
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“Say It With Flowers” 


A Scandal Among the Shades: Enacted in a Fashionable Cemetery 


cinths are in bloom. They bend their vain, 

pale faces over a mirroring brook. The 
grass is dappled with clover and buttercups 
vaguely discerned in the moonlight. The tall 
hushed cypress trees rise like burnt-out torches 
above the stone wall which encloses the ceme- 
tery. In the silent background, two mauso- 
leums, bluish-white in the moonlight, stand fac- 
ing the brook. A marble bench forms a tri- 
angle with the walls. Must there always be— 
even in a cemetery—a triangle? A blue-black 
sky holds its silver moon. 

The doors of the two mausoleums open, very 
slowly. Two ghosts walk out. One was once a 
man. You will guess this at once by the way 
he slams shut the door of his mausoleum. The 
other is a woman ghost. She tip-toes out, as if 
in fear. When the door of her vault has closed, 
she laughs. Her laughter is like the wind in 
the cypress trees—or rippling water under the 
hyacinths—whichever you prefer. The man 
ghost watches the woman ghost out of the corner 
of his eye. The woman ghost pretends not to 
see the man ghost. Both are curious. The man 
ghost seats himself upon the stone bench. The 
woman ghost kneels beside the brook and dips 
her long white fingers into the water, telling 
herself that it is to cool them, but really in order 
to see if she is looking well. She smiles, satis- 
fied with the charming reflection. Then, only, 
ts she ready to speak to the man. 


Gin : A cemetery at midnight. The hya- 


OMAN GHOST:: (Her voice is startled 
but charming) Good evening. 

Man Guost: Hul-lo there! What a surprise 
to find you here. 

Woman Guost: I heard the stirring of 
spring. 

_ Man Guost: I, too. May is such a satisfy- 
Ps month. June brings the insects, July, the 
ust. 

Woman Guost: I hate dust. 

Man Guost: So do I. It makes me think 
of those long dead. 

Woman Guost: (sympathetically) We have 
been quite deserted the last three months. You 
don’t mind my mentioning it, do you? 

Man Guost: Not at all. I’m afraid the win- 
ter has been hard on my wife. Poor little Maria. 

Woman Guost: I, too, was married—on 
earth. 

Man Guost: I know. I’ve seen him here 
Many times. Such a methodical, dreary sort of 
Man. A single track mind. 


By FRANCES MARION 


Woman Guost: Poor dear... 

(Is it wistfulness that makes her lean a little 
closer to the man ghost? Wistfulness and sym- 
pathy?) 

How did you know he was all that? 

Man Guost: He always brought the same 
kind of wreath and was so punctilious in his 
grieving. He came here every other Thursday 
—at precisely the same hour. 

Woman Guost: Yes, how nice of him. (It 
pleases her to dwell upon this) He suffers so. 

Man Guost: (He has a sense that he 
doesn’t wish to be outdone) So does Maria! 
For five months she was most faithful to my 
memory. 

Woman Guost: Grief is becoming to a 
pretty woman—especially to Maria. 

Man Guost: Think of what a loss was hers, 
my dear. 

Woman Guost: (At the treacle of his words 
“my dear,” she starts perceptibly) I beg your 
pardon, we’ve known one another only a few 
months. 

Man Guost: (He watches her for fear she 
will draw away from him, and smiles when 
there is no perceptible move on her part) Of 
all the women here, I have chosen you alone 
for my confidante. I should think you would 
be flattered. 

Woman Guost: I have thrown off my 
earthly vanities (triumphantly) I have risen 
above—flattery ! 

(The man’s smile deepens to the spectre of 
a grin as her eyes seek her own reflection in the 
mirror of the pool.) 

Man Guost: Even a woman ghost loves to 
deceive herself. 

(When she looks up again she is quite ra- 
diant.) 

Woman Guost: What a pity the women of 
the earth do not know that in death there is no 
age. 

‘en Guost: (with elaborate condescen- 
sion) How much more content a man ghost is 
than a woman ghost. He has no vanity. Per- 
haps you have noticed that my wife—when 
writing my epitaph—touched very delicately 
upon my lack of vanity. 

(The woman ghost is conscious of a chill at 
the mention of his wife.) 

Woman Guost: Ah, yes, she overlooked 
nothing . . . How sorry I felt for her. She 
seemed so lonely and dejected when I last saw 
her here. She was kneeling at your tomb, 
weeping so tearlessly. 


Man Guost: (quite dramatically) One 
night, she fainted from her grief. 

Woman Guost: A Thursday night it was. 
My husband was here. He caught her in his 
arms and carried her to the brook. 

Man Guost: Where he dashed cold water 
in her face. Stupid idiot! How little he knows 
of women. 

Woman Guost: He ruined her new weeds. 
Such smart weeds, too. She was quite angry. 

Man Guost: No wonder you “dearly de- 
parted” from him. 

(The woman ghost sighs—she is just a little 
bit sorry for herself.) 

Woman Guost: But he was kind. Good 
men are always clumsy. Honest men seldom 
have savoir faire. 

Man Guost: That was three months ago. 
We haven’t seen them since. (A little uneasily) 
Yes—three months—you don’t suppose . 

WomaAN Guost: Suppose what? 

Man Guost: Their meeting here—under 
those tragic circumstances . . . led them to... 

Woman Guost: How absurd you are. I 
believe you’re jealous of the living! 

MAN Guost: Jealous! No—jealousy is for 
the flesh: you and I are creatures of—the soul. 

Woman Guost: (archly) Indeed! What 
was it then? 

Man Guost: I—was only worried about my 
wife. I’d hate to see her tying herself to a 
stupid blunderer like your husband. 

Woman Guost: What do you mean? My 
husband, a blunderer! (very indignantly) 
You’re wrong! She would be lucky to get him, 
the affected little fraud. He’s too good for her. 
Much too good, I tell you! 

Man Guost: S-sh — be quiet! 
awaken his mother! 

Woman Guost: (She looks with fear 
toward her husband’s family vault) She won't 
awaken. She sleeps, as she lived, punctiliously. 

Man Guost: How I hate the conscientious 
dead. 

Woman GuHost: (with annoying persis- 
tence) But, what if there were a romance be- 
tween my husband and your wife? Why not? 
The living can’t always be chained to the 
ghosts of the dead. That isn’t in the scheme of 
things. It is only the dead who are eternally 
faithful. 

Man Guost: But I believe in conventions, 
don’t you? It’s not a year since we left them. 
A year is the traditional time for mourning. 

Woman Guost: I thought, during those 
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first few weeks that she used to come here, that 
your wife really grieved. She came without her 
make-up. Her eyes were swollen. She looked 
quite old—and plain. . . (after a brief reflec- 
tion) Do you remember that first night we 
talked it all over? We both confessed that it 
was futile of the living to cling to their ghosts. 
They can’t call us back; their grieving only 
disturbs us. 

Man Guost: Of course, we might have 
rested very comfortably if we hadn’t worried 
about their grieving. 

Woman Guost: Yes—we are most unselfish 
ghosts. (Satisfied with herself—and perhaps a 
little bit satisfied with him—she moves nearer. 
She sighs and sits beside him on the bench) 
How warm the moonlight is to-night. The hya- 
cinths are blooming. Their perfume is heavy. 
I am drowsy with it. 

(The drum.of footsteps, coming closer, dis- 
turbs them. And they would be very frightened, 
if they were not ghosts. A man’s weight 
crunches upon the pebbles of the cemetery path. 
They hear a woman’s dainty tread. She 1s lean- 
ing timidly upon the arm of the man. They are 
Maria, the wife of the man ghost; and Gilbert, 
the husband of the woman ghost. Both are in 
mourning. Maria is gowned in the most fash- 
ionable of Parisian mourning. Gilbert has a 
wide mourning band on his arm. On his hat 
there is also a mourning band. In his right 
hand he carries a large and wholly conventional 
wreath. The woman carries a few loose 
flowers—calla lilies—in her hand.) 

GILBERT: Well, here we are at last. 

Maria: It seemed such a long walk, this 
time. I am quite tired. 

GILBERT: Rest on the bench, my dear. 

Man Guost: (rising from the bench) I 
suppose we’ll have to get up. 

Woman Guost: Yes, we might disturb 
them. 

Maria: (as she droops on the bench) 
Thanks, Gilbert dear. 
Woman Guost: 

hear that? 

Man Guost: Damn! 

Marta: (after a few nervous moments) Now, 
Gilbert, that we are here—I’m wondering if all 
our dreams are to be shattered. We face the 
cold reality of our obligations . . . has the test 
failed us? (Shuddering) How cold the night is! 

GILBERT: (with compassion) I’m afraid 
you’re just chilled by the surroundings. Or, 
perhaps, a passing urge of conscience. When I 
suggested that we come here together to see if 
they still governed our hearts, I knew what 
would happen. There are many probationary 
phases to pass through. Life is a mathematical 
problem. We can work it out together. For 
there is a solution—it only takes application, 
and will. 

Man Guost: (yawning) How tiresome your 
husband is! 

Woman Guost: And yet—that’s the way 
he won me. 

Man Guost: I won Maria by reciting 
poetry to her. 

Woman Guost: 
poetry. 

GILBERT: Come, Maria, I must lay my 
offering before her. I know she is here, ready 
to give us her blessing. If the dead could only 
speak, they would wish us happiness. 

Maria: I’m—I’m afraid... 

Man Guost: Poor little thing. 

Woman Guost: Don’t worry. He will com- 
fort her. 

(As if in answer, Gilbert takes Maria in his 
arms.) 

GILBERT: 


Gilbert dear! Did you 


I have always adored 


Come, come, my dear. Be not 


afraid. The heavy odour of the hyacinths has 
affected you—unpleasantly. 

Marta: Perhaps you are right... the 
hyacinths . . . you are so big and strong, Gil- 
bert, I will lean on you and look to you for 
everything. What strength in your arms! 

GILBERT: Just my morning exercises, dear. 

Woman Guost: I can see that he will be a 
very contented husband. 

Man Guost: (shrugs his shoulders) It was 
when she began to flatter me, in just that way, 
—that I decided to marry her. 

(The woman ghost reaches over and touches 
the man ghost lightly on the arm, a touch that 
is almost a caress.) 

Woman GuostT: Poor dear. . 

(Then she looks long and intently upon her 
husband. She sighs) Poor Gilbert. 

GILBERT: Come, Maria, let us leave. Let us 
go away happy! Happy because we have re- 
ceived their blessing. 

Woman GHOST: 
things for granted! 

GILBERT: First, I must place this wreath 
upon her tomb. (He hangs it by a wire to the 
door of his dead wife’s mausoleum. ) 

(Maria walks over to her husband’s mauso- 
leum. With arms outstretched she stands, a 
crucified figure, scattering her calla lilies be- 
fore her, conscious, faintly, of her sorrow.) 

Maria: Goodbye, my poor husband. Sleep 
well. I shall never forget you. 

GmLBERT: (facing his wife’s mausoleum) 
My poor wife . . . you will always be my first 
love . . . (With precision) Every Decoration 
Day I shall come here—to bring you a wreath. 

Man Guost: That same old wreath! (Gil- 
bert reaches out for Maria’s hand. Maria 
reaches for his.) 

MARIA AND GILBERT: 

. . . Farewell to the dead! 

(They try to force a note of tragedy into their 
voices. But the night is growing cold and they 
are glad to be on their way. The drum of their 
departing footsteps has no longer the sound of 
a funeral march. A surprisingly long time 
passes before the two ghosts speak. The woman 
ghost looks after the fast departing Gilbert and 
Maria.) 

Woman Guost: They are so false to us, so 
unutterably false. (Sighing.) 

Man Guost: (ironically) Now that we have 
achieved their perfect happiness, we can sleep 
that dreamless, uncomplaining sleep for which 
our souls cried out when their grief was holding 
us to the damp dark earth. 

Woman Guost: Fiddlesticks! 

Man Guost: Are you unhappy? 

Woman Guost: (A quaver in her voice) 
No! 

Man Guost: That’s good. (He rises) 
Brace up, little ghost! (with almost patronizing 
tenderness) I shall leave you now. . . don’t 
forget your wreath, dear. It will be your last. 
I have heard those brave promises before. 

Woman Guost: (with a sigh) Good-night. 

Man Guost: Good-night. 

(He watches her half enter her mausoleum 
and stand there with the door ajar. Then he 
turns his footsteps toward his own tomb. But, 
at the doorway, he pauses and looks back at her 
—sick with loneliness, and sighs. She sighs 
also—and, leaving her doorway, returns to his 


side.) 


He always did take 


(together) Farewell 


Woman Guost: Joseph! (Her voice is 
honey laden.) 
Man Guost: (tenderly) Eleanor! I 


thought you were weary and eager to be away. 
Woman Guost: I’m afraid, and I’m just a 
little bit . . . lonely. 
Man Guost: Lonely! And that splendid, 
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substantial, marble house of yours, filled with 
people. 

Woman Guost: They are his people! I am 
just a guest there. Quite an unwelcome guegt, 

Man Guost: That is rather uncomfortable, 
I'll admit. Were his people smug and boring 
too? 

Woman Guost: Yes, they never liked me! 
(Sidling toward him) And you, Joseph, aren't 
you lonely in there (pointing to his vault), all 
alone? 

Man Guost: I wasn’t to be alone long, 
This little house was meant for two. My wife 
designed it. She was to rest here beside me, 

Woman Guost: She never will; I know it 
—after what we saw to-night. 

Man Guost: No—she’ll never survive your 
husband. They’ll make room for her between 
you and his mother, no doubt. 

Woman Guost: Poor little Maria... 
(Her glance moves in the direction of the ceme- 
tery gate)—but I hope they will be happy, 
don’t you? 

Man Guost: (fiercely, as he, too, looks 
toward the gate) Oh, yes! . . . Good-night. 

Woman Guost: Oh, Joseph. One thing 
more! 

MAN Guost: (He pauses at the door of his 
mausoleum) What is it, Eleanor? 

Woman Guost: I—oh .. . well, nothing 
. . . just the moonlight and the hyacinths, 
How sweet they are, nodding in their perfumed 
sleep. (She waves a light hand toward the 
dreary vault which she has so long been in- 
habiting) It is very stuffy in here, with all 
those stupid people. 

Man Guost: (already smiling possessive- 
ly) Yes, dear, I understand. Eleanor, listen to 
me! Won’t you come into my lonely tomb, 
just an hour or so—and rest? 

Woman Guost: How well you read a 
woman’s heart. 

Man Guost: A man has to be a ghost to 
read the heart of a woman. 

(At the door of his mausoleum—built so 
cozily for two—the woman ghost hesitates, as 
any polite, conventional ghost would do, and 
wonders if it would be quite the right thing to 
do.) 

Woman Guost: Well, if I come in, I sup- 
pose we can blame it on the . 

Man Guost: On the moonlight. 

Woman Guost: (lazily and dreamily) Or 
on the hyacinths. 

(She takes his arm respectfully, and, to- 
gether, they go into the man ghost’s mausoleum 
and close its charming iron door.) 

At first there is silence, then, among the 
leaves, there is intimate gossip. The moon dis- 
creetly seeks a veil of clouds. The brook bab- 
bles on, a little more audibly. The wind whis- 
pers among the cypresses. 

And, though winter is at hand, it is still writ 
in perennials, on the wreath which Gilbert 
placed on the door of his wife’s tomb, “Oh, 
Death, where is thy sting?” 


Frances Marion, the author of this little 
satire, is best known as the writer of moving 
picture scenarios, her greatest fame having 
been derived from the screen plays which for 
many ‘years she wrote for Mary Pickford— 
among them Stella Maris, from the W. J. Locke 
novel; Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, from the 
Kate Douglas Wiggin story; Pollyanna, from 
Eleanor Porter's book, and M’Liss, from the 
story by Bret Harte. The roost recent of her 
scenarios is Humouresque, from the Fanny 
Hurst story. She is at present at work on @ 
three-act play for Marie Doro. 


* Copyright, U. S. A., 1921, by Vanity Fair Publishing Company 
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SEA URCHINS 


The photograph 
above is, in com- 
position and tex- 
ture, one of the 
most successful 
examples of the 
work of the most 
famous photogra- 
pher in Scandina- 
via. Dr. Goodwin 
recently visited 
America, where he 
exhibited at the 
Brown - Robert- 
son Gallery, but 
has now returned 
to his home in 
Stockholm to pur- 
sue his profession 


Photographs Ma 
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Camera Studies in the Open Air 


THE BATHER 


Dr. Goodwin’s 
nudes are remark- 
able for the same 
qualities we find 
in Zorn’s etch- 
ings. They are 
clearly modelled, 
and they seem to 
move in an almost 
palpable atmos- 
phere. Each of 
his pictures is an 
attempt to solve 
with the camera 
problems which 
might well have 
interested the 
great Swedish 
painter and etcher 


de in Sweden by Dr. Henry B. Goodwin, Whose Art Is Not Unlike That of Certain Modern Painters 











MAURICE GOLDBERG 


JOBYNA HOWLAND 


“Greatness”, in which Miss 
Howland is being starred, is 
a satiric comedy of the oper- 
atic temperament, having 
chiefly to do with the vaga- 
ries of a soprano known as 
“The Texas Nightingale’ 
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EQOWARD THAYER MONROE 


ELSIE FERGUSON 
Opens in November with “Varying 
Shores’’, a play which traces, in re- 
verse fashion, the crises of a 
woman’s life, beginning with her 
death and ending with her girlhood 


MARJORIE RAMBEAU 


An able actress who has 

long needed such a play as 

Miss Akins’ “‘Daddy’s Gone 

A-Hunting” to show her 
true worth 


EMILY STEVENS 
“St. Ursula”, in which Miss 
Stevens is to play the lead- 
ing part, is a re-working by 
Miss Akins of a melodrama 

by Edward Sheldon 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILO 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 


This autumn Miss Barry- 
more will resume her réle of 
Lady Helen Haden in “Dé- 
classée”’, to complete her 
tour of the western cities 
which was interrupted last 
spring by her illness 
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The Current Plays of Zoé Akins—and Their Stars 


Indicating that the Open Championship for Playwriting Goes, This Season, to the Author of “Déclassée” 
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There Isn’t Any Santa Claus 


Plays of the New Season Seem Willing to Face the Fact that Everything Is Not Always for the Best 


something, playwrights have decided 

that they need not refrain from letting 
theatregoers in on the secret that everything 
which happens is not necessarily for the best. 
Indeed the most daring of the dramatists have 
been bold enough to hint at times that there 
isn’t any Santa Claus. Of the notable plays 
of recent weeks two are definitely tragedies, 
while a third is a comedy so bitter that the 
laughter hurts. In addition The Easiest Way, 
the father of all modern American tragedy, has 
been revived. 

Personally we would like Daddy’s Gone A- 
Hunting of Zoé Akins a little better if it ended 
happily. The tragic ending this time repre- 
gnts no brave unwillingness to compromise, 
but rather a shortcut of a playwright not quite 
prepared to work out her interesting theme for 
all its possibilities. It has been much easier to 
let the heroine say, “God knows” and bring 
down the curtain. But Miss Akins ought, 
also, to know. ‘The playwright is herself a 
creator, and from her the full and conven- 
tional six days of work may be demanded. 

As a god, the dramatist ought to fulfill the 
obligations of divinity. She should not begin 
to rest on the fourth day or, worse still, the 
third. Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting is an un- 
finished play. ‘To us it seems a fine one, but 
wethink that it isa prologue to one still greater. 

The first act is the best work which Miss 
Akins has done. Indeed it is an act fine 
enough to stand on the credit side of any 
master’s ledger. After that there is a diminu- 
tion in skill. The emphasis of the play must 
fall on the rdle of the heroine, particularly 
since Miss Marjorie Rambeau gives a superb 
performance in the role. Accordingly, one is 
led to expect a story of the growth and de- 
velopment of this woman or of downfall and 
decay. Instead she stands still. In the play- 
wright’s mind she seems to be an interesting, 
but rather slow and immature woman. We 
find her at the beginning of the play waiting 
for the return of her husband who has spent a 
year in Paris studying art. She waits for him 
eagerly, only to meet the most poignant disap- 
pointment. He returns an utterly strange 
person. The life he once lived no longer in- 
terests him. He is searching for something so 
intangible that he must journey after it alone. 
Husband and wife continue to keep up a pre- 
tense of marriage, but the wife is constantly 
harried not only by her husband’s lack of love, 
but by his sudden forays in other directions 
for romantic adventure. 


The Burden of Freedom 


(Q): account of the business depression, or 


ND yet when one of the women concerned 
Ain an escapade comes and pleads with the 
wife not to take action for a divorce she agrees 
readily enough. She goes further. In a puz- 
dled and hesitant way she says that she is 
beginning to see that there is something to be 
Suid for freedom, after all. In spite of the 
terrific hardships it has imposed upon her she 
as a glimmer that being free in marriage has 
a dignity as well as a glamour. Perhaps, we 
Jumped at a false clue too eagerly, for we were 
Prepared from then on to find Miss Akins 
"iting a story about the growth of a woman. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


ELIZABETH RISDON 


Does a very effective piece of acting as the 

hysterical Mrs. Knowles in Max Marcin’s new 

mystery play, “The Night Cap”, an amusing 

mixture of melodrama and farce which, fol- 

lowing the lead of “The Tavern”, laughs in 

its sleeve at mystery plays in general and 
itself in particular 


As a matter of fact, nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. The wife began to wonder whether or 
not her husband meant what he said when he 
told her that freedom included both of them. 
She tested him. She dangled bracelets in 
front of him, and then to her horror discov- 
ered that he had been telling the truth. She 
too was free and she could not bear it. In- 
deed she left her home on the instant and 
dashed into the protection of a man who had 
always loved her. 

She found life outside of marriage more con- 
ventionally satisfying than existence with a 
husband who refused to be jealous. But after 
five years the artist and his wife meet again. 
Their child is ill—we forgot to mention the 
child, but she had been around for all that 
from the beginning of the play. The child 
dies and in a sudden burst of sympathy for 
her husband the woman realizes that he is the 
man she has loved all the time. She wants to 
return to him. She says goodbye to the lover, 
only to find that her husband no longer wants 
her. She has never had any great itch for the 
freedom, but in the end she is left the most 
free and lonely figure of the lot. 

This is unquestionably tragic, but it is the 
tragedy of a person who is merely buffeted 
about. The heroine is never turned back by 
fate because she is not going any place in par- 
ticular. Hers is the tragedy of a dead leaf or 
a bit of paper in the wind. Things with fight 
in them are finer. Again the tragic end 
swings largely on the death of the child, which 





is merely a sudden unmotivated turn of for- 
tune. Nevertheless, Daddy's Gone A-Hunting 
is well worth your attention. The first act is 
almost a model of what every play ought to 
be and, thereafter, although the main current 
may abate somewhat, the play is gripping, 
taken scene by scene. Throughout Miss Akins 
has written with simplicity and with feeling 
and Marjorie Rambeau has never appeared to 
better advantage than in the principal part. 
She is exactly the type with which Arthur 
Hopkins should work. Left to herself Miss 
Rambeau will rant and get her feet upon the 
mountains. Put through the Hopkins school 
of repression, everything comes out quite 
right. One feels always that the player has 
something in reserve, and yet the original 
exuberance of the actress is such that the Hop- 
kins wringer has not left her dry and crack- 
ling. There is some fine work in the play 
also by Lee Baker. One or two extraordinary 
moments are contributed by Frank Conroy, but 
somehow or other, we can never get over our 
prejudice in favour of actors whom we can hear. 


“The Detour” 


INER than Daddy Goes A-Hunting and in 

fact as capital a piece of tragic writing as 
the American theatre has known is The Detour, 
by Owen Davis. He was a king in melo- 
drama, but he has approached his present jol) 
with all the simplicity of a commoner. In- 
stead of tuning his ear for phrases with an 
echo, he has been content to set down language 
as people speak it. For us the story fulfills 
every requirement of tragedy. Nobody dies, 
nobody is hanged, nobody goes mad. The play 
ends much as it has begun. People live on. 
Those who dreamed still dream, in spite of 
crushing disappointments which have come 
upon them, and to our mind the most poignant 
thing in tragedy is that visions do persist after 
hope has gone. 

The Detour concerns the wife of a Long 
Island farmer who has always wanted to get 
away from the land. She plans that her 
daughter shall be a great painter and skimps 
and saves with this end in view. Her plan 
brings her to the edge of a break with her 
husband, but just at the moment she and her 
daughter are setting out for New York, a 
neighbouring artist makes the revelation that 
the girl has no talent whatsoever. Inwardly, 
the girl’s disappointment is not terrific. Her 
ambition had always been something imposed 
upon her by her mother’s will. She decides 
to marry the man next door and the money 
saved up for her artistic education goes to buy 
a smart piece of meadow land. The mother 
has to face her tragedy alone and at the end 
we find her dropping some new coins into the 
old jar. She thinks that perhaps the grand- 
child will be her proxy in the world beyond 
the farm. 

The theme is, of course, not startling in 
freshness, but it is amply novel to serve its 
place in the theatre. It is a theme which has 
the advantage of assuming at times the stature 
of a story dealing with all men and all women. 
Naturally, many of us face quite a different 
problem. We are trying to get away 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Lillian and Dorothy Gish 


Appearing More Than Usually Parentless in the Griffith Production of “The Two Orphans” 
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Cordially Yours 





If You Are at a Loss as to How to Word it, Study Carefully Our New Impolite Letter-Writer 


Proposal of Marriage, Rejecting him. 
Sir: 

Do you take me for an idiot? For four 
seasons I have parried the advances: of the 
talented, the titled, the handsome-as-Apollo, 
and the verminous-with-wealth. It was for me 
Paderewski took up politics, for me D’Annun- 
zio became a soldier. The Grand Duke Michael 
has begged for my photograph in three lan- 
guages, and Russian, Freud has dreamed of me, 
Muratore has asked me to sing Celeste Aida 
tohim by the hour, a Communist once gave me 
his seat in a street-car, a Count has run off 
with my pocket-book, and a King has made a 
pun about me. For what do you think I am 
waiting?—for you? Be reasonable! 

As for the day we got caught in a shower on 
Lake George and were obliged to go ashore and 
seek shelter under the canoe together, I can 
only say that such accidents happen to us all. 
Itake cold very easily. And you were the only 
dry spot for miles around. 


Cordially yours, 


[ TER to Person who has made you a 


ETTER to Person who has made you a 
Proposal of Marriage, Accepting him. 
Dear Sir: 

It has been raining all day, everybody re- 
ceived mail but me, and we had calf’s-brains 
for luncheon. I have been thinking over what 
you said. 

You are far from being my girlish ideal of 
a Prince Charming. If anybody had told me 
ten years ago that I should some day marry a 
man like yourself, I should have guffawed in 
her face. But there is no denying that I am 
twenty-eight years old, and that my arms are 
getting thin. 

Of course there are things about you that 
would drive me frantic in a month’s time,—the 
way you always let every car on the road get 
past you, for instance; the fact that you never 
know when the Victrola is running down; the 
way you always read aloud the passages in 
books which strike you as being funny; the 
way you have of yanking me across Fifth Ave- 
nue while the traffic is at its maddest; and 
the fatuous way you have of talking about New 
York as if you had just given birth to it. But 
all men, even the clever and good-looking ones, 
are irritating at times. 

On the whole, I have decided to take you. 

You are not so tall as I like them, but I 
think you are tall enough so that we won’t look 
ridiculous together. And you have money 
enough so that I shall be able to dress twice as 
well as ever before; I look forward with eager- 
hess to spending your money. 

Of course, it is a very serious decision that I 
am making. I am conscious that I am not 
bringing down what you would call a brilliant 
match. Yet, considering it carefully from all 
sides, the idea does not on the whole appear so 
screamingly funny as, at first, it struck me. 


Cordially yours, 


P.S. Ihave a dreadful feeling that as soon 
48 we are married you will begin calling me 
Little Woman. But if you bore me too much, 
Ican always get a divorce; and I shall stand 
4 much better chance the next time. 


By NANCY BOYD 


RUSH Letter to Actor, accompanying Pair 
of Embroidered Carpet-Slippers. 
Sir: 

Do not leap at once to the conclusion that 
these slippers which I am sending were embroi- 
dered for you by my own fair hand. They were 
given to my husband as a Christmas present by 
his invalid aunt, and we haven’t known what in 
the world to do with them; finally I thought of 
you. I had always wished to send you some 
little token of my interest in your work, and it 
occurred to me that these hideous objects would 
do quite as well as anything else for you to hurl 
through the door at your stage-manager. 

Sir, there is nothing I would rather do than 
watch you act. I will leave anything to go to 
see you,—gossip, a hat-show, salted pecans, the 
only hammock, anything. Not that you act 
well,—you don’t; nobody knows that better 
than yourself. But your voice, fretful with 
dyspepsia and husky with gin, thrills me to the 
core of my being; and you have the most beau- 
tiful legs that ever I saw on mortal man. Be- 
lieve me, there is nobody on the stage today for 
whom I see ahead the future that I see for you, 
—a future of orchids, villas in Nice, wrinkle 
eradicators, and delirium tremens. 

Of course, it would be very fine to be a real 
artist, to lose one’s own personality in that 
of the character, never to call into play quite 
all one’s vox-angelica-diapason-tremolo to ask 
for the mustard with, nor sit too often in tights 
on the edge of a table, leaning back on one’s 
bejewelled hands. A fine thing, I repeat, it 
must be, to be a real artist; but oh, sir, how 
much greater a thing it is to give pleasure to 
thousands of people! 

Cordially yours, 


ETTER to Person who has just sent you an 
Announcement of her Wedding, whose 
Name seems Vaguely Familiar, but whose Fea- 
tures you Cannot Recall. 
Madam: 

Of what possible interest to me you may con- 
sider the fact of your approaching nuptials, I 
cannot imagine. To each of us, of course, his 
own birth, death, and other vital statistics as- 
sume an importance far in excess of their sig- 
nificance as national catastrophes. But why, 
when one is about to plunge oneself simpering- 
ly into a shallow sea of cooked breakfast-food, 
one should wish a crowd of spectators lining 
the bank, is beyond my. powers to conjecture. 

It may be (and this seems more reasonable) 
that you are merely passing around a bunch of 
engraved hand-bills, in the hope of beating 
from cover a few lemon-forks, pie-knives, 
asparagus-tweezers, red-and-yellow  candle- 
sticks, player-pianos, motor-boats, long leases 
on apartments in town, and lots in the country 
with shore frontage. In that case, what a task 
has been yours! Hunting up the names and 
addresses of cousins, second-cousins, cousins- 
by-marriage; boarding-school mates of whom 
you used to ridicule the rubbers, the side- 
combs, the drag with the principal, the class- 
room recitations, the bed-room confidences, and 
the visiting relations; college chums of your 
fiancé whom he once endeavoured with desperate 
zeal to keep out of his fraternity; town-ac- 
quaintances to whose houses you go to call and 


leave your card on occasions when you have 
reason to believe they will be absent from home; 
people you met on the boat crossing from 
Cherbourg; people you met on the train going 
to Colorado Springs; golf-instructors, hair- 
dressers, osteopaths, former suitors and former 
chauffeurs. 

Ah, surely, no one but the hardest-hearted 
person in the world could fail to assist you in 
this, your pretty, twittering attempt to furnish 
your little home, could fail to take the first bus 
to Tiffany’s and, sweeping the entire contents 
of two show-cases into a dry-goods box, have 
the glittering baubles boarded up and shipped 
to you with a modest card,—no one but the 
hardest-hearted person in the world, I repeat, 
could fail, upon receipt of this touching appeal 
which lies before me in slightly crumpled con- 
dition, to rush out at once and go galloping up 
and down the Avenue, buying up for you all the 
things he has wanted all his life for himself, 
and never been able to afford. 

Madam, I am that person. 

Cordially yours, 


ETTER to President of United States, who 

one Evening took Dinner at your House, 

and wanted Something to Read on the Train. 
Sir: 

Do not presume to disregard this letter. It 
has to do with your personal welfare. I would 
advise you to give it your close attention. 

I think you will agree with me that a man 
who is negligent, procrastinating, dishonest and 
acquisitive in his private life, is unworthy to 
stand publicly at the head of a great nation. He 
should be put down from his place. Is it not 
so? And it should be the duty, nay, let us say 
the pleasure, of any citizen in possession of 
evidence against that man to bring about that 
man’s confusion by fair means or foul, but 
preferably by foul. 

Sir, you are all these things and more. 
are a thief. 

Where is my copy of Jurgen? 

Give it back to me. 

If I do not receive it by return mail, I shall 
throw a quart of Scotch into a suit-case, take a 
flying trip to your little old White House, and 
do myself the honour of assaulting you, in 
person. Cordially yours, 


f B,: TTER to Hostess with whom you have just 
been spending a Fortnight in the Country. 
Dear Madam: 

Home again,—and so glad to be here I could 
cry! Have just had my first decent cup of 
coffee in two weeks. Why you do not persuade 
your Japanese jiu-jitsu artist to commit hari- 
kiri and get a cook, I cannot surmise. 

Of course, it was not your fault that it rained 
all the time I was at your house, but really, a 
hostess should have some resources. And what 
a house! And what a crew of guests! 

Mother says I am looking tired, and suggests 
that I take a complete rest. I tell her that is 
just what I don’t need. Cordially yours, 


You 


P. S. If you should happen to come across 
two rather good-looking crépe de chine night- 
gowns, a mauve wool sweater, a Florentine 
stamped-leather cigarette-case, and a platinum 
wrist-watch, you might send them back to me. 
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AUGUSTE RENOIR 


From his last period in 
which he is to be seen 
painting more and more 
broadly. The narrower fig- 
ure in black is Renoir 


EDGAR DEGAS 
Dégas, the implacable habi- 
tué of the musical halls and 
café-concerts, looks once too 
often on the pallors of rose 
silk on the legs that dance 


VANITY FAIR 


HENRI MATISSE 


Having made his own bed, 
prepares to lie in it. The 
stripes of the carpet, the 
broken lines of the bed, the 
picture frame and the form 
of the artist radiate from 
the center of vision with 
that perspective character- 
istic of Matisse 





Self-Portraits of the Great French Impressionists 
Made Under the Direction of Ralph Barton—Not Shown at the Metropolitan Museum 
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PAUL GAUGUIN 


Leading the native life in Tahiti—a painting brilliant 
with tropic reds, sea-blues and Polynesian flesh-browns 





PAUL CEZANNE 


Showing the strength of his 
own conviction, Cézanne 
here devours some of his 
own still life—a painting in 
which for all the scientific 
coldness of his outlook, the 
colours flame and clash like 
crossed swords 


EDOUARD MANET 


Here seen in the trousers of 
his own time. Manet had, 
above everything, audacity 
in rendering what he saw in 
hard outline. For him, there 
is no magic in life but the 
magic of paint, which, under z 
his hand, acquired a vivid 
life of its own 








PABLO PICASSO 


A portrait of the artist look- 
ing over his morning paper. 
It is a noteworthy commen- 
tary on the artistic life of 
modern Paris that Picasso, 
its most disturbing genius, 
should be not a Parisian— 
not even a Frenchman—but 
a Spaniard 
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LOUD and ridiculous outcry has recently been raised in New their critics, has been at pains to bring together this extraordinary 
York against the current exhibition at the Metropolitan collection of paintings by Paul Gauguin, Edouard Manet, Henri 
Museum of Art of some of the finest examples of the work of the Matisse, Paul Cézanne, Edgar Dégas, Pablo Picasso and Auguste 
Impressionist and Post Impressionist artists of France. This maga- Renoir. This collection is unlike any other ever made from the 


zine, which sides with the painters under attack rather than with work of these artists, each being a self-portrait of the artist. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Two Generations 
The Golden Age of William McKinley Versus the Youthful Flappers of Warren G. Harding 


American writer as well as any one else can, 

from his teeth, hair, baldness, waistline, 
knee jerk, arcus senilis, or any other bodily in- 
- dication, but I cannot guess it from his ideas or 
manner of writing. I should regard this merely 
as a personal defect, about which the less said 
the better, had not many others confessed to 
the same embarrassment, including persons on 
the shelf and persons in the current, including 
even writers who themselves belonged to the 
hostile literary age groups. Even literary crit- 
ics have told me that assailants of the older 
generation in the magazines often seemed to 
them rather venerable in appearance, whereas 
they had seen photographs of magazine patri- 
archs—who turned in their graves in advance 
as you might say—which, if put together, 
would look rather like a baseball team. Physio- 
logical indications, they say, are of hardly any 
use to them in the matter. 

As for me I have so often encountered a stout 
elderly lady when I had pictured from the 
language a slim young thing, that I have no 
longer any confidence in my ability to distin- 
guish between the literary generations. And 
what is more I defy anybody else to do so. I 
will bet him five back numbers of my Atlantic 
Monthly, each containing an age or youth com- 
plaint, against two copies of the Delineator, 
containing Vice-President Coolidge’s alarms, 
that he cannot come within thirty years of a 
contemporary author’s age by looking at his 
text. I will bet him a year’s subscription to the 
youngest Kansas literary weekly against one 
issue of the Civic Federationist, that, in the 
present state of American belles-lettres, he can- 
not even tell a man from his grandmother till 
after they have met. 

Current articles written presumably by eld- 
erly persons attacking contemporary clothing, 
dances, and ideas, never give you any clue as 
to what periods of history are being contrasted. 
They appear to be written out of lives that have 
been sheltered from both the present and the 
past. Many of them seem to have been con- 
tributed by governesses in English county 
families, being made up almost entirely of ob- 
servations like the following: 


[== guess the age of a contemporary 


“Custom changes, codes vary, standards shift, but 
every age and every nationality has always produced 
two flowers of civilization—the Lady and _ the 
Gentleman.” 

“When a nice girl behaves as if her own morals 
were nil, she is to blame.” 


Editorial Routine 


OW there is no reasonable objection to 

these articles by governesses, nor to their 
repetition at intervals of about three years in 
any American magazine addressed to the culti- 
vated classes. No doubt the governess feature 
of serious magazines helps the nicer sort of 
people to stay nice, just as the governess col- 
umns of the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
New York American used to help the other sort 
to become nice. And as to the recurrence of 
apparently identical governess articles through 
the decades, that is a matter of perfectly justifi- 
able routine. No man who has seen the inside 
of a serious magazine office will ever quarrel 
with editorial routine. Thousands of old sub- 


By F. M. COLBY 


scribers lose their memories every autumn and 
few of the young subscribers have anything to 
remember, which leaves things after a year or 
so just where they were before. Moreover those 
subscribers who retain their memories are never 
distressed by these identities. On the contrary 
the familiarity of an object seems to endear it 
to them, and they are disturbed, rather, by 
divergences, sometimes even cancelling their 
subscription with no other explanation to the 
editor than that they had found an article in 
the magazine that they did not expect to find 
there. It is as if they had ordered a dozen eggs 
and found that one of them was a golf ball. 
The cultivated subscribers to solidly established 
American magazines like to know in advance 
what they are buying. But to assume, as many 
have done this past year, that these articles 
about jazz, short skirts, forgetting the classics, 
grappling in the dance, going about without a 
chaperon and with a flask of whiskey, college 
illiteracy, radical ideas, humanitarianism, and 
the decline of grammar have a special applica- 
tion to the present generation is of course a 
mistake. With the change of few words in no 
wise affecting the sense of the articles, such as 
jazz to rag-time, whiskey to cocktails, short 
skirts to bicycle stockings, they apply as well, 
even better, to the last generation, and with a 
few more non-essential changes they will apply 
to any generation of Americans, future as well 
as past. As to the radical ideas imputed in 
these articles to the present generation, John 
Stuart Mill was far guiltier than our growing 
youth in respect to most of them, and George 
Meredith all through his life was outrageous in 
respect to the rest. Indeed, after a search 
through five of these articles for some ring- 
leader of the younger generation I could find 
only Meredith and Mill. 


The Golden Age 


UT assuming that the usual writer of the 
older generation article is actually an 
elderly person, the period with which the pres- 
ent is contrasted would about correspond, I 
suppose, to the era of William McKinley. For 
in the short but tragic history of American 
manners as set forth in magazine articles, man- 
ners never decline gradually through several 
generations; they drop from top to bottom in a 
single one. So it is safe to guess that the top 
of the day, morally speaking, occurred in the 
age of McKinley. 

Golden days they must appear to the young 
people confounded by these articles and they 
no doubt like to picture some McKinley ances- 
tor riding down to Wall Street, small sword 
on thigh, Bible on hip, throwing a kiss to Mis- 
tress Hetty Green as she trips to early service 
at Old Trinity, while Russell Sage from the 
family coach waves him a cheery “God ye 
good den” in the quaint language of the period, 
or Richard Croker, it may be, turning from the 
pages of Holy Living and Holy Dying at the 
book stall, salutes him from the curb, the 
plumes of his cocked hat sweeping the pave- 
ment. For the streets were full of the men and 
women who kept the country as it was and the 
fine old courtesies were everywhere and the 
language had not yet decayed into the sort of 
thing that Mr. Mencken says it is, and McKin- 


ley gentlemen still dressed as gentlemen should, 
and McKinley ladies too, God bless them, with 
never an ankle showing and only part of a 
back, for woman still moved in mystery and 
charm, from the waist down a cone or cylinder, 
source of infinite shy wonder to young McKin- 
ley males unaware of bifurcation. Or perhaps 
it is a gay rout at old Koster and Bial’s where 
the wits gathered—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Charles Eliot Norton, John L. Sullivan, Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie, Laura Jean Libbey, Bar- 
rett Wendell, Anthony Comstock, Charles A, 
Dana, E. P. Roe, Marie Tempest, William 
Jennings Bryan, and William Randolph 
Hearst, then an ardent stripling—and the play 
is Phédre from the Comédie Frangaise or the 
Hepta Epi Thebas in the original, and from 
the conversation afterwards you infer the thor- 
ough grounding in the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, at least two modern languages, mathe- 
matics, and courses in biology, history and the 
social sciences taken in both the junior and the 
senior year. 


The Conservative Youth 


HE young writers (if they were young) who 

replied seriously to these older generation 
articles often seemed to me a little dazed—no 
doubt by the splendours of this picture of the 
period. But age does not account for these 
articles or youth for the serious replies. There 
is never an age line between the two generations 
in a magazine or any line at all for that matter. 
You could no more tell which is nephew and 
which is uncle from the ideas published in a 
magazine than you could separate the milk 
from the water in the traditional literary sub- 
stance of a cultured periodical. For an Ameri- 
can may reveal the spirit of his age, and even 
his own individuality, when he advertises a 
chewing-gum or cuts a canal, but not when he 
writes an article on culture for any well estab- 
lished magazine. 

Now this resemblance between the two 
generations as they faced each other in the 
magazines being so remarkable, and the ad- 
vanced ideas in question all bearing dates not 
later than the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, it seems to me that persons disposed 
to worry about the thing may reasonably take 
comfort. I doubt if any safer language could 
be found for the waking hours of humanity, 
and if the public mind is at all what it seems 
to be from these articles, no American political 
or social institution and not even a literary 
one will ever be taken by surprise. 

In short, the changes indicated in this debate 
ought to be gradual enough to suit anybody 
and the lesson I draw from it is the extraor- 
dinary patience of the young. Young writers 
do not seem half so mad as you would think 
they might be in the circumstances. You 
could scarcely blame them if they tried to write 
the English language backwards, _ seeing 
what happens to it when it is written 
forwards in a literary magazine or want- 
ing to wreck it altogether after read- 
ing its short stories. And a young poet 
would naturally distrust his own powers 
if he were not completely unintelligible 
to almost every subscriber to our better 
magazines. 
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CHARLES ELLIS 
His unforgettable perform- 
ance as the despicable sol- 
dier in “Diff’rent” led to his 
selection by Eugene O’Neill 
for a leading part in his 
latest play, “The Straw” 


ALEXANDER ONSLOW 
(left) 
As the maddest of the 
“March Hares”, a brilliantly 
witty comedy by Harry 
Gribble, in which Mr. On- 
slow is the erratic, ego- 
centric, aggravating and 
thoroughly intriguing hero 


RALPH MORGAN (right) 

After contending with un- 

scrupulous lawyers in 

‘Lightnin’ ”, and a stutter 

in “Buddies” he struggled 

against temptation in “The 
Poppy God” 
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written RICHARD BENNETT ROBERT RENDEL 
want- Star of “Beyond the Horizon”, he again achieves dis- Replaces A. E. Matthews in the all-star cast of “The 
read- tinction as the underrated husband in “The Hero’”’—the Circle,” the Somerset Maugham play which created a 
play by “Gilbert Emery” held over from special matinées furore in London, and which will prove equally interest- 
poet last season for regular production this year ing to New York 
owers 


iil Leading Leading Men 


better 
Who Well Redeem the Promises Held Forth in Previous Seasons 








The Comedian 


VANITY FAR 


In Which a Novelist Attempts to Discover and Appraise His Hero 


T is salutary enough, in the teeth of average 
opinion, for a writer to consider his own 
books. For he then, unique among man- 

kind, enjoys the wholesome privilege of laying 
hand and eye upon just what, precisely, his 
life has amounted to; and the spectacle, one 
estimates, is very ill adapted to betray either 
the great or the popular into much self-conceit. 
No matter whether the assembled volumes 
compose a monument to the man’s talents or to 
his more generally companionable lack of 
them, the upshot of all his existence is there 
before him, a tangible and visible and entirely 
complete summing-up within humiliatingly 
few inches. 

So for my soul’s health, when the day’s 
stint of work is over, I sometimes appraise a 
foot and a half of book-backs—the dispiriting 
total of all that to which, whether for good or 
ill, I have amounted,—and I wonder just what, 
precisely, it is that I have been doing in these 
last twenty years. I try to make apparent, if 
only to myself, my real object in writing so 
much as is now written of this Biography, 
which seems to me an endless history of the 
life of Dom Manuel of Poictesme, and in which 
each of my books, when rightly considered, I 
take to compose a chapter. 


ELL, on the face of it, this Biography, 
made up of thirteen books, is now a dis- 
jointed chronicle of the terrestrial feats of Poic- 
tesme’s squinting hero and of some twenty-two 
generations of various persons variously de- 
scended from him. So the precise would incline 
to describe it as a family tree; and yet in fact, I 
think, it is a true biography; a biography of 
nine centuries of Dom Manuel’s life. For, of 
course, the life that informed tall Manuel the 
Redeemer did not become extinct when the gray 
champion rode westward with Grandfather 
Death: the body and the appearance of Dom 
Manuel was gone, but his life remained per- 
petuated in five children, who afterward trans- 
mitted this life to their progeny, as did they in 
turn to their°own offspring; so that this life 
flowed on through time—and through such hap- 
penings in France and England and America 
as, one by one, my books have recorded,—with 
every generation dividing and subdividing the 
troubled and attritioned flowing into more nu- 
merous streamlets. And Manuel’s life came 
thus to Lichfield and the twentieth century, by 
and by, and is not yet extinct in my contem- 
porary Townsends and Kennastons and Mus- 
graves, of all whom these books trace the de- 
scent, in the twenty-third degree, from Manuel. 
Thus too, I perceive, it is about this life 
that I have been writing always, in many 
places, in various chapters of a Biography 
which is largish now, but stays incomplete, and 
will not ever be completed. For this human 
life, as I consider it, appears to me a stream 
that, in journeying toward an unpredictable 
river, is fretted equally (still to preserve the 
fluvial analogue) by the winds of time and by 
many pebbles of chance. So are there various 
ripples raised upon the stream as it goes—ulti- 
mately—seaward; and, noting these, we say 
this ripple is Manuel, that Ormskirk, and the 
other Charteris; noting also that while we name 
it the small stir is gone. But the stream re- 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


mains unabated, nor is the sureness of its mov- 
ing lessened, any more than is the obscurity 
of its goal. 

Yet, with reflection, this metaphor appears 
to me less apt than does another figure, to 
which I thereupon shift fancy. I begin to 
liken this continuously reincarnated life of 
Manuel to an itinerant comedian that with each 
generation assumes the garb of a new body, 
and upon a new stage enacts a variant of yes- 
terday’s drama. For I do not find life’s comedy 
ever to be much altered in its essentials. The 
first act is the imagining of the place where 
contentment exists and may be come to: and 
the second act reveals the striving toward, and 
the third act the falling short of, that shining 
goal, or else (the difference here being negli- 
gible) the attaining of it, to discover that hap- 
piness, after all, abides a thought farther down 
the bogged, rocky, clogged, befogged heart- 
breaking road, if anywhere. That is the 
comedy which—to my finding, to-night, in my 
unmeritedly comfortable and quiet library— 
the life I write about has enacted over and over 
again on every stage between Poictesme and 
Lichfield. 

I call it a comedy. Really there is thin sus- 
tenance for the tragic muse in the fact that with 
each performance the costume of the protago- 
nist is spoiled, and the human body temporarily 
informed with life is thrown perforce to the 
dust-heap. There is not even apparent, to re- 
flection, any economic loss: for the wardrobe 
of this mundivagant posturer is self-replenish- 
ing, in that as each costume is used it thriftily 
begets new apparel for the comedian to ruin 
in to-morrow’s rendering of the old play. The 
parent’s flesh is flung by like an outworn coat: 
but the comedian, reclad with the child’s body, 
tricked out with strong fresh sinews and re- 
rouged with youth, is lustily refurbishing, with 
a garnish of local allusions and of the latest 
social and religious and political slang, all yes- 
terday’s archaic dialogue and_ inveterate 
“situations”. 


om in the light of this comoedic metaphor 
—the metaphor which upon the whole I 
prefer.—my books appear to deal with a ludi- 
crously small portion of the vagabond’s ward- 
robe. For I have in my books concerned my- 
self with only that relatively brief part of the 
tour wherein life has worn human _ bodies. 
Previously—I now reflect—the scenery was 
arboreal, and my comedian wore fur and a 
tail; as before that his costume was reptilian, 
and yet earlier was piscine. So do the scien- 
tists trace backward his career to life’s first ap- 
pearance upon the stage, when the vis comica 
which later was to animate the thews of Man- 
uel, and of all men that have ever lived, had 
for its modest apparel only a small single bub- 
ble embedded in primeval slime. 

Always, I perceive, my comedian has dressed 
his role with increasing elaborateness, pro- 
gressing from a mere pinhead of sentiency to 
all the intricate fripperies of the human body, 
with its wealth of modern improvements in the 
form of forward-looking bifocal eyes and pre- 
hensile fingers and multiloquent lips. And so 
magnificently has he, through many centuries 
cf endeavour, reorganized his stage-setting in 


the sundry nooks of Earth enriched with his 
main centres of civilization and his stupendous 
fulminating wars that it is not past the reach 
of poetic imagining to suppose the telescopes 
of Earth’s nearest neighbour may quite pos. 
sibly have detected some one of these ferment. 
ing pustules. 

That proud contingency as yet remains 
guesswork, but less remotely this comedian has 
made sure of his art’s last need. For upon 
Earth’s epidermis he has created an audience 
more certain and immediate than those it may 
be interested Martians, by very patiently train- 
ing some cells in the human brain once in a 
while to think. And since every form of as- 
thetic effort is spurred by any prospect of ap- 
plause from any source however trivial, one 
must surmise that the performance is given 
with renewed gusto now the comedian’s antics 
may be marvelled over by this gray beading so 
unobtrusively inwrought into his latest cos- 
tume. 


| there is a grave drawback, I suspect, to 
this evolving of man’s brain as a dramatic 
critic. It is that the one honest verdict to be 
wrung from the small wet sponge, which lines, 
they say, the skulls of patriotic orators and of 
our popular clergy too, must always be a la- 
ment that, even in the primordial ooze, the 
drama was (and, for that matter, bids fair to 
remain, in the last cold electric-lit futurity) a 
bit depressingly confined to this theme of striv- 
ing toward a goal which, gained or lost, proves 
not to be the true goal, after all. And then 
da capo! . Yes, it really is depressing, 
because there is in this unending captaincy of 
a forlorn hope, in this futile and obstinate ro- 
manticism of life’s vaudeville, just the element 
to which our most applauded “realists” most 
strenuously object as being untrue to life; and 
in the withering light of our best esthetic theo- 
ries the performance seems rococo and unreal. 
And I speak overrashly of futurity, before 
which, really, my imaginings baulk. To- 
morrow the age-old comedian will be wearing 
none knows what, though in reason the restless 
artist that we call life cannot long stay content 
with human bodies for his apparel and me- 
dium. Already, in considerate eyes, life tends 
to some more handsome expression, by means 
of the harnessed chemistries and explosions, 
and collaborating fly-wheels and vapours, and 
wire-dancing thunderbolts, that in all our 
cities dwarf the human beings who serve as the 
release levers. Already, as many philosophers 
recognize, we are so generally fed and clothed 
and sheltered and carried everywhither by ma- 
chinery that we can lay no grave claim to be 
thought more than its parasites. And al- 
ready the era appears well in sight when every 
need of civilization and every business of life 
will be discharged by the pressure of electric 
buttons, and when, in America at least, the one 
essential part of man will be his forefinger. 
But at prophecy, I repeat, I baulk. I am 
duly tempted to weigh the likelihood that 
with disuse the other members of the inhabi- 
tants of these states will disappear, and that 
our national nicety will then make an end of 
all by suppressing this surviving forefinger as 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Mary Pickford—teaves America for France 
VIII Century France, Mary Pickford Is to XX Century America 


What Marie Antoinette Was to X 
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Marie Laurencin has, in 
the last five years, ex- 
hibited a number of 
times in Paris and al- 
ways with increased in- 
terest on the part of 
both public and critics. 
Her most recent exhibit 
at the Galleries Rosen- 
berg, Rue de La Boetie, 
was the most talked of 
single show of the year 


THE ART OF 
MARIE LAURENCIN 


HE art of Mile. Marie Laurencin is 

distinctively feminine; female, one 
might almost say. Cubist among the 
cubists though she is, her paint, at a 
glance, reveals her sex. It is as though 
the feminine instinct for dress, for deco- 
ration, which generally is expressed only 
in the applied arts, had suddenly left its 
form of laces, ribbons, fans, decorations, 
hangings, and entered into the form of 
delicately brushed grays, lavenders and 


old roses. Her canvases have a tender, 
serpentine, almost coquettish grace. 
There is something beribboned and 


satiny in them. One thinks of a femi- 
nine Watteau in twentieth-century Paris; 
a painter of fétes gallantes turned to 
expressing the elegances and graces of 
his or, more correctly, her own day. 
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VANITY FAIR 


THE ARTIST (Below) 
A photograph of Mlle. Lau- 
rencin (left) and her friend, 
Mme. Andre Grouet, the sis- 
ter of Paul Poiret—taken at 
Mme. Grouet’s home in Paris 






Much of what the woman is conscious 
of in her own person, and in the persons 
of other women, is expressed in Marie 
Laurencin’s sweet harmonies of tints, 
her arabesque-like forms. She feels 
young girlhood as perhaps only women 
feel it; knows the shyness and curiosity 
of young girls; sees a little in their eyes 
what one sees in the eyes of the young 
deer who come and peer timidly and 
inquisitively at one through the bars of 
deer-preserves. The faun-like gestures 
of the fair, the sylph-like movements, 
the tormentingly attractive strangeness, 
the look of the wounded animal, is 
caught by her sinuous and delicate rep- 
resentations of young women. If one 
has any quarrel at all with her, it is 
that her colour-schemes at times are a 
little too saccharine, a little too evocae 
tive of the boudoir, the sachet-bag. 

PauL ROSENFELD 


Paintings by Marie Laurencin 
Canvases Whose Delicate Faded Tints of Rose and Blue Evoke a Singularly Feminine Charm 
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The Musician as a Parodist of Life 





The Newest French Group Compose in a Spirit of Gay Contemptuous Irony and Unpretentious Charm 


composers which has paraded onto the 

musical scene to the rattle of snare-drums 
and the crowing of toy-trumpets, is no arbi- 
trarily formed association. The genius for 
living of a poet and showman, Jean Cocteau, 
may have helped force to the surface the herd- 
awareness of the members. His booklet on 
music, Le cog et l’arlequin, may have offered 
them a flapping banner around which they 
could rally for the attack, But the association 
was predestined. The young people, five of 
them of the male, one of the female gender, 
were brethren born. Despite individualities, 
the common blood makes itself to be sensed in 
practically every one of the razor-edged, ani- 
line-dyed bits of reality that are their compo- 
sitions. 

Whatever flows from the stylographs of the 
group is as much at home in the vaudeville 
house and movie cavern as in the concert hall, 
could be played at fairs, on street-cars and 
ferry-boats. Their work speaks the vulgar 
tongue, is slangy, unpretentious, popular. It 
seems to know the tricks and turns of the 
music-halls, the braying little bands; has seen 
the rectangles flicker on the silverscreen, and 
felt the abominable and gorgeous emotions 
awakened by the films. It calls to mind not 
the usual grandiose scenery of the tone-poets, 
but things homely and vulgar. Like the music 
of Strawinsky, it takes us into gingerbread 
fairs, among carousels, steam-calliopes, scenic 
railways, the imbecillic and glorious exhibi- 
tionism of the military parade, jazz bands in 
dance-halls, barmen mixing violent alcohols. 
But unlike the music of Strawinsky, it has the 
gayety, the salt and coolth, the simplicity, be- 
loved by the Gauls. It is at once charming and 
ill-mannered, gay and bitter, naive and a little 
scurrilous. Grandiloquence is not in it. One 
recognizes the unsentimentality, the hardness 
and anti-idealism of one of those amazing 
junior leagues, those extraordinarily hard and 
sportsmanlike new generations which the ac- 
celerated modern world manages to produce 
every four or five years. The muse of the six 
swears blithely, wears breeches, thinks Freud 
horribly soft and “so 1914” and adores Jack 
Dempsey. Through the lips of Georges Auric 
she announces “Je n’aime pas les catastrophes, 
les tragédies, les ruines, et je n’aime pas me 
promener prés de l’Acropole. Ces paysages 
célébres sont aussi sots que les 4mes des mes 
voisins célébres—Dada, la IXe symphonie, 
Debussy. Les lecons d’humilité m’assomment, 
et je suis assomé par le Sacre du Printemps. 
Préférons-lui une piqdre de strychnine.” 


fe six, the group of very new Parisian 


Sources of the New Music 


is from the popular music of the day, the 
* proletarian music expressions, jazz, rag- 
time, military calls, the improvisations of ne- 
gto and South American dance-orchestras, and 
even from the canned, absurdly inhumanized 
expressions of gramophones, automatic pianos, 
orchestrelles, that she accepts her motifs. 
Darius Milhaud, the eldest of the six, for ex- 
ample, writes cannon-ball fugues for timpani. 
In his ballet L’homme et son desir, strings 
scarcely enter. But, as in jazz bands, sand- 
paper hisses, boards are beaten upon, whistles 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


The brass roars forth 
brutal Brazilian dances. A rhythm of the 
drums imitates an exhaust. Human voices 
moan and sob as do those of nightmare-ridden 
sleepers. Georges Auric, for his part, also, 
seems never to compose save with the timbres 
of the movies, the bals, Brazilian tango kings, 
cornet music of national fétes, carousels, pia- 
nolas ringing in his ears. He writes joyously, 
ironically, a little scurrilously, as if fatigued 
by the incredible banality and idiocy of it all, 
and yet happy and relieved that he has at 
length perceived himself the human animal as 
he really is. 

Francis Poulenc, too, composes little fan- 
fares for fife and drum such as might appro- 
priately be played outside the walls of a side- 
show at a country fair, by itinerant musicians 
at some crossroad, by soldiers loafing outside 
their barracks, before the rising of the curtain 
upon some vivid turn in the vaudeville. There 
is no one so simple, so complex, so young, so 
old, who would not smile with pleasure to hear 
Poulenc’s little gamineries. He writes sophis- 
ticatedly childish tunes for the piano, rhythms 
repeated over and over as the improvisations 
of children sometimes are, “perpetual move- 
ments,” but subtly varied, subtly prevented 
from becoming monotonous. His contribution 
to the ballet written by Cocteau and five of the 
six, was a charming parody of prim little dance 
tunes, prim little musical gestures, a parody 
of the authorities of the sort Schumann loved 
to execute, and inserted in “Carnaval” and 
other works. 


skyrocket and shrill. 


Iron and Simplicity 


Indeed, none of the group is above making, 
at moments, the sign of the thumb and nose. 
Even Arthur Honegger, most conservative 
member of the crew, oftentimes pastoral and 
even primitive in mood, has “taken his shot” 
at the sacred cows. His funeral-march is a 
delicious parody of grandiloquence. His brass, 
after the limping passage of some horribly 
Gustav Mahleresque triplets, jerked forth to 
make a professorial holiday, blares out quite as 
the Gotterdimmerung orchestra blares forth 
the Walsungen motif during Siegfried’s death 
train, the banal motif of a fat military march. 
All in all, it is a musical generation quite 
worthy of Strawinsky and Satie, its foster- 
fathers. 

But together with the gayness, hardness and 
irony of so much of these pieces, there is an 
ingratiating simplicity and unpretendingness 
in them. Symphonies are not written for one, 


two or three hundred performers. Far fewer 
performers suffice the group. Pastorales, 
suites are composed for ten, seven, some- 


times even fewer instruments. Poulenc has 
a sonata for two clarinets; fanfares for 
three or four pieces; Milhaud, a pastoral for 
seven reeds. Brevity, too, is a good deal the 
soul of these musicians’ wit. Critics such as 
Jean Marnold have even reproved them for 
what has been taken for short-windedness. The 
point is not well chosen; the physical bulk of a 
work of art has no relation with its spiritual 
bulk; many a brown wooden African statuette, 
many a small Fatimite bronze is more power- 
ful than all the heroic-sized American sculp- 


tures; Busoni assures us that the champagne 
air in Don Giovanni has quite the profundity 
of the Ninth Symphony. At any rate, there 
exists a general reaction from lengthiness. The 
young Parisians, as well as so many of their 
contemporaries, Strawinsky, Ravel, Bartok 
are learning to express themselves in works of 
very short duration. Their sonatas recall those 
of the seventeenth century masters. Three 
vigorously contrasted movements, “Prelude, 
rustique, final,” say, each requiring but a few 
minutes’ journey, suffice them. They appear 
to have learned from Strawinsky that music 
existed before the days of “developments” and 
“free fantasias,”’ and will exist after such pro- 
ceedings have become meaningless to the ear. 
To indicate, to contrast, is often enough to give 
plasticity to one’s ideas. 


The Technique of The Six 


| gpa this new music gains simplicity 
of effect from its clearly stated, broadly 
stressed melodic lines. In contrast to that of 
Debussy, Ravel, the earlier Strawinsky, the 
melodies of the six are most oftentimes found 
extremely simple, stiff, naive. Indeed, the line, 
after having apparently yielded in the music 
of Debussy its primacy to harmony, and in that 
of Strawinsky and Ornstein to rhythm, has 
reasserted itself and performed a veritable 
coup d’état in the work of the young group. 
Whether or not Henry T. Finck will find this 
revolution, for which he has been sighing, as 
remains to be seen. One of the favourite tricks 
much to his liking as he thought to find it, yet 
of the six is to take a strong, rectilinear, even 
fairly banal melodic figure, and envelop it 
and set it off in a mesh of acidulous, shrill and 
uncompromising counterpoint. But then, for 
all the bitterness, piercingness of some of their 
ideas, they do not always abandon the old 
diatonic system. They appear able to move in 
and out of tonality at their ease, contrast sim- 
ple harmonic effects with daring and revolu- 
tionary. Whole sections of Honegger’s Roi 
David are simply diatonic in character. It is 
this curious mingled archaism and hard bright 
modernity, this ability to set off rhythms of a 
seventeenth century rigidity against free, sinu- 
ous, capricious modern numbers; to change 
from the duodecuple to the pentatonic scale, 
and from the pentatonic back again to the safe 
and sane c-major, that constitutes one of the 
most vivid characteristics of the work of this 
new school. 

Individualities do, to be sure, project from 
the pile; sometimes with sharpness sufficient 
to presage an eventual dissolution of the group. 
It is almost impossible, for example, to foresee 
a future that will not divorce the ways of 
Honegger and Durey from those of the other 
four; part them in spite of the spiritual kin- 
dredness that holds them for the present unit- 
ed. With the traits these two artists share with 
their associates are mingled others that differ 
decidedly from the common. Honegger and 
Durey are the tradionalists of the six. The 
music of the latter points back a little to that 
of the impressionists about Debussy. His 
Images 4 Crusée for voice and small orchestra 
is indeed a sort of candid white impression- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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THE PANORAMA OF THE 
A LA CARTE 

Above you see the ensemble in our 
little pageant depicting the daily 
life of our better known Salles-a- 
manger. Reading from 1. to r.: 
Wallace—after 8,569,432 calories; 
Martha—and her Stylish Stout 
meal; four sales-managers for the 
Onoform Brassiere at a “get-to- 
gether” dinner; the little wife— 
with a little “‘get-together”’ idea all 
her own; Hal—a 10 second man 


THE ENTRANCE OF THE 
TWO-DOLLAR TIP 


To the left you get a pretty fair 
idea of what the automobile has 
done for civilization. Eddie Groush 
has sold more DeLavor super-sixes 
in the last year than any other 
agent in his territory. And Mae 
is also deeply grateful in her own 
quiet way to Mr. Selden whose 
wonderful invention for the auto- 
mobile has made all this great 
happiness possible 








Sketches by 
CHARLES MARTIN 





























THE SORROWS OF YOUNG WERTHER THE LIONESS AND THE GLOVE 
And here is the tragedy of our little drama—the sad, sad This grand gesture will later cost you $.25 net when you will 
moment in the final act when the orchestra plays “Hearts and receive a smile and, possibly, the same hat and gloves. One of 
Flowers” and you learn (from the addition in red ink only) the most pleasing features of this dear girl’s occupation is, of 
that the mortgage on the old homestead will not be lifted— course, the reading of the fascinating letters which she finds 
at least this month in the young men’s overcoats 


Nuts and Sweets—Mostly a la Carte 


Characteristic Scenes from the Life of Those Who Dine de Luxe 
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Rollo Among the Artists 


Our Little Friend Visits Greenwich Village and Meets a Sculptor, a Poetess and a Painter 


a previous story of the beautiful clam- 

shell which Rollo possessed, and which 
he admired very much. It was a gift from his 
Uncle George, and on it was painted a picture 
of a curving beach, a light-house, and a small 
yacht. Below the picture was the title “Sou- 
venir of Atlantic City.” 

One day Rollo was sitting on his little crick- 
et, holding up the shell to the light, and mar- 
yelling at the change this made in the colors. 
His mother was busily engaged knitting wash- 
cloths for the missionary box, which was to be 
sent to the natives of the Filbert Islands; for 
though she had moved to the city, Rollo’s 
mother did not forget. her duties toward Dr. 
Ordway, the minister at home, and, through 
him, to the heathen children in the Filbert 
Islands. 

“Do you know, Mother,” said Rollo, “I be- 
lieve that the man who painted this clam-shell 
was perhaps the greatest artist in the world. I 
have looked all through the vast collection at 
the Metropolitan Museum, and I do not find 
the mate to my clam anywhere.” 

“Is it so?” said his mother. “You seem 
very much interested in artistic things. I re- 
member that years ago I too enjoyed the fine 
arts. You may recall the portrait of a kitten 
which I painted on the red plush sofa-cushions 
at home.” 

“Indeed I do!” cried Rollo. ‘It was most 
artistic. Heigh-ho! I wish I was an artist!” 


The Bus Ride 


UST as he said these words, as if in answer to 
his wish, his Uncle George opened the door. 
“What is that?” he said. “You wish you 
were an artist. What kind of an artist do you 
wish to be?” 

Rollo was puzzled. ‘What kind?” he re- 
peated. “What kinds are there?” 

“Many,” said his Uncle George. ‘But 
perhaps before you make up your mind it 
would be well if you looked over the dif- 
ferent kinds. How would you like to visit 
Greenwich Village with me where all the 
artists live?” 

“O Goody-Gumpkins!” cried Rollo, for 
which his mother gently reproved him. 

“Tshould love it,” said he.. “You are so 
kind, and I am so gldd you are a broker, 
Uncle George, for you always seem to have 
plenty of time.” 

“Nothing but,” said Uncle George. “But 
come, if we are going, let us be off at once.” 

“Hurrah,” cried Rollo. “Good-bye, 
Mother!” and seizing his cap and thrust- 
ing his clam-shell into his pocket, he ran 
to join his Uncle in the doorway. 

_“How do we go? Is it far?” he ques- 
tioned when they had reached the street. 

“We may as well take the stage,” said 
his Uncle. “It goes directly to the Village.” 

Rollo’s Uncle raised his hand and the 
Stage stopped politely. 

“Thank you,” said Rollo as_ they 
climbed to the top. Soon the conductor 
came to them and held out a little machine, 
Which seemed to nibble Rollo’s fingers 
when he pushed the two dimes which his 

ncle had given him into the slot. 


Yee will remember that I have spoken in 
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ROLLO IN THE VILLAGE 
Little RolJo thought it very strange that 
all the artists seemed to be stored in 


attics and cellars—like old trunks and 
next winter’s coal 


“He cannot hoodwink me,” said Rollo after 
the conductor had gone away. “I saw the 
money drop through into his hand.” 

“You are a bright lad,” said his Uncle, 
which made Rollo very happy. As they rode 
along Uncle George pointed out to him the 
eager faces of the thousands of Lithuanians, 
Greeks and Polaks who make New York the 
greatest of American cities. Soon the stage 


rolled through a majestic stone archway. 

“We are now entering the Village,” said 
Uncle George. 

“Well, I will say it has a handsome front 














THE POETESS 


Myra Stark, the Greenwich Village poetess, explained 

that she lived in a cellar to be near nature. “If that’s 

the case,” said Rollo, “I wish you’d have real bananas 
instead of china ones” 


door,” said: Rollo, “but did you say ‘Village,’ 
Uncle George? It appears to me mightily like 
a part of the city.” 

“So it would seem,” said his Uncle, “but ap- 
pearances are deceitful. However, you will 
soon see that it is very different from the rest 
of the city. We are first to visit a friend of 
mine, a Mr. Pryzik, the great American sculp- 
tor. You know what a sculptor is, Rollo?” 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” said Rollo. “We have a 
beautiful group at home done by Mr. Rogers. 
It is called ‘Reading the Will.’ The expres- 
sion of anxiety on the part of the relatives is 
most noteworthy.” 

“It is a noble subject,” said his Uncle. 

“But did you say Mr. Pryzik was an Amer- 
ican?” asked Rollo. 

“Practically,” replied his Uncle. ‘He was 
born in Prague, but he has lived in this coun- 
try for six years. True, he has not become a 
citizen because of the income-tax, but he is 
very patriotic and much prefers to sell his 
sculptures to Americans. But here we are at 
the sculptor’s.” 


The Ambitious Sculptor 


HILE talking, Rollo and his Uncle had 

turned into a narrow doorway and 
mounted several flights of stairs. A tinkling 
bell was answered by a very hairy man who 
flung open the door before which they stood, 
crying, “Enter,” in a great voice. 

“This is Mr. Pryzik,” said Uncle George, 
“and this is my nephew Rollo.” 

The room was a large loft or store-room 
lighted from above and while Mr. Pryzik and 
Uncle George chatted amiably together, Rollo 
looked about him eagerly noting many large 
groups of figures struggling and writhing in 
every conceivable posture. Some were covered 
with grey cloths which gave them a singularly 
ghost-like appearance. 

‘And what are you doing that is inter- 
esting?” asked Uncle George. 

“Much,” replied the great artist.. “I 
have some magnificent things under way, 
not completed, you understand, but well 
begun. Here, for instance, is a fountain 
for Mr. Rockefeller’s garden. It repre- 
sents the struggle between crude and re- 
fined oil.” 

“Tt is very exciting,” said Rollo. “Does 
“Mr. Rockefeller like it?” 

“I do not know,” said Mr. Pryzik. “I 
have written him seven letters on the sub- 
ject, but I think he must be away on his 
vacation. And here is my masterpiece, the 
crowning group destined to be placed on 
the dome of the Palace of the League of 
Nations.” 

“OQ!” said Rollo. “Where is it to be?” 

“The site has not been decided,” replied 
the artist. ‘“‘A Swedish friend of mine, 
Mr. Lundquist, has drawn some very noble 
plans for the building, which he has sent 
to Washington. We need only ten million 
dollars. You will note that the figures 
representing the various nations are made 
in sections so that any one may be removed 
in case of war. The bosom of Bulgaria 
has been much admired.” 

(Continued on page 82) 








GERTRAM PARK 


THE HONOURABLE 
LOIS STURT 


Daughter of Lady Aling- 

ton—one of the most 

brilliant women in En- 

gland—who has lately 

made her first venture as 
a cinema actress 


LADY DIANA 
MANNERS (Right) 


In the réle of Lady Bea- 
trice Fair—talking to 
Mr. Pepys—in J. Stuart 
Blackton’s new movie in 
natural colors, photo- 
graphed at the home of 
Lady Sackville 
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LADY DIANA MANNERS 
Lady Diana Duff-Cooper, daughter of the 
Duke of Rutland, retains her maiden name 
in the movies. She is considered the most 
distinguished type of English beauty 
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KARL SCHENKER 


PRINCESS GEORGES 
MACCIABELLI 


Who, as Maria Carmi, 
has appeared as Isabella, 
the chief rédle in the 
screen version of D’An- 
nunzio’s ‘Forse che si, 
Forse che no” 


THE HONOURABLE 
LOIS STURT 
(Below and to the left) 
A “still” from “The 
Glorious Adventure”, the 
English historical pic- 
ture with the Honourable 
Lois Sturt as Nell 
Gwynn 
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Ge. 0. HOPPE 


MRS. LYDIG HOYT 
One of the most beautiful women in New 
York society who has lately thrown in 
her lot with the Famous Players, and is 
shortly to appear in one of their pictures 


Aristocratic Players and the Democratic Art 
An International Group of Ladies of Fashion Who Have Lately Entered the Crowded Field of the Movies 
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Madcap Moll 
(The English School of Biography) 


OBODY who knew George I. could help 
N loving him—he possessed that peculiar 

charm of manner which had the effect 
of subjugating all who came near him into im- 
mediate slavery. Madcap Moll, his true love, 
his one love, adored him with such devotion 
4 falls to the lot of few men, be they kings 
or beggars. 

They met first in the New Forest, where 
Moll spent her wild, unfettered childhood. She 
was ever an undisciplined creature, snapping 
her shapely fingers at bad weather, and riding 
for preference without a saddle—as hoydenish 
agirl as one could encounter on a day’s march. 
Her auburn ringlets, ablow in the autumn 
wind, her cheeks whipped to a flush by the 
breeze’s caress, and her eyes sparkling and 
brimful of mischief and roguery! ‘This, then, 
was the picture that must have met the King’s 
gaze as he rode with a few trusty friends 
through the forest for his annual week of otter 
shooting. Upon seeing him, Moll gave a merry 
laugh and crying, ‘“‘Chase me, Laddie”, in pro- 
vocative tones, she rode swiftly away on her 
pony. Many of the courtiers trembled at such 
a daring exhibition of lése majesté, but the 
King, provoked only by her winning smile, set 
off in hot pursuit. Eventually he caught his 
roguish quarry seated by the banks of a sunlit 
pool. The King cast an appraising glance at 
her shapely figure and tethered his horse. 

“Are you a creature of the woods?”’ he said. 

Madcap Moll tossed her curls. ‘Ask me!” 
she cried derisively. 

“I am asking you’, replied the King. 

“’Odd’s fudge—you have spindleshanks!” 
cred Madcap Moll irrelevantly. The King 
was charmed. He leaned toward her. 

“One kiss, mistress!” he implored. At that 
she slapped his cheek good naturedly. He was 
captivated. 

“I faith, my daring girl!” he cried delight- 
edly. “Knowst that I am George the First?” 
said the King, rising. 

Madcap Moll blanched. 

“Sire”, she murmured, “I did not know—a 
poor unwitting country lass—have mercy!” 

The King touched her lightly on the nape. 

“Arise”, he said gently, “you are as loyal 
and spirited a girl as one could meet. Hast a 
liking for Court?” 

“Oh, sire!” answered the girl. 

Thus did the King meet her who was soon 
to mean everything in his life—and more. 


Maggie McWhistle 
(The Scotch School of Biography) 
ORN in an obscure Scotch manse of 
Jacobite parents, Maggie McWhistle will 
go down to immortality as perhaps the greatest 
heroine of Scottish history. 

And perhaps not. 

What did Maggie know of the part she was 
fo play in the history of her country? Noth- 
Ing. She lived through her girlhood, unheed- 
Ing; she helped her mother with the baps and 
er father with the haggis; and occasionally 
she would be given a new plaidie. 

A word must be said of her parents. Her 





By NOEL COWARD 


father was known all along Deeside as Hand- 
some Jaimie—and oh, how the light-hearted 
village girls mourned when he turned min- 
ister; he was high, high above them. Of his 
meeting with Janey McToddle, the Pride of 
Bonny Deeside, and the mother of Maggie, 
very little is written. Some say that they met 
in a snowstorm on Ben Lomond, where she was 
tending her kine; others say that they met on 
the high road to Aberdeen, and that his collie 
Jeannie bit her collie Jock—thus cementing a 
friendship that was later on to ripen into more 
and more. 

History tells us that Maggie’s griddle cakes 
were famous adown the length and breadth of 
Aberdeen, and that gradually a little path came 
to be worn between the manse and the kirk, 
seven miles away, where Maggie’s feet so often 
trod on their way to their devotions. She was 
an intensely religious child. 

One dark night, so the story runs, there came 
a hammering on her door. Maggie leapt out 
of her truckle, and, wrapping her plaidie 
round her—for she was a modest girl, she ran 
to the window. 

‘Wha is there?”’ she cried in Scotch. 

The answer came back through the dark- 
ness, thrilling her to the marrow. 

“Bonnie Prince Charlie!” 

Maggie gave a cry and, running downstairs, 
opened the door and let him in. She looked 
at him by the light of her homely candle. His 
brow was amuck with sweat; he was trembling 
in every limb. 

“T am pursued”, he said, hoarse with exer- 
tion and weariness. ‘Hide me, bonnie lassie, 
hide me”. 

Quick as thought, Maggie hid him behind 
a pile of cold griddle cakes, and not a moment 
too soon, for there came a fresh hammering at 
the door. Maggie opened it defiantly and 
never flinched at the sight of so many men. 

“We want Bonnie Prince Charlie’, said the 
leader of the crew in Scotch. 

Then came Maggie’s well known answer, 
also in Scotch. 

“Know you not that this is a manse?” 

History has it that the men fell back as 
though struck dumb, and one by one awed by 
the still purity of the white-faced girl, the 
legions departed into the night. Thus Maggie 
McWhistle proved herself the saviour of Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie for the first time. 

There were many occasions after that in 
which she was able to save and hide him. She 
would conceal him up a tree or in an oven at 
the slightest provocation. Soon there were no 
trees for miles around in which she had not 
hidden him at some period or other. 

Poor Maggie—perchance she is finding in 
Heaven the peaceful rest which was so lacking 
in her life on earth. For legend hath it that 
she never had two consecutive nights’ sleep for 
fifteen years, so busy was she in saving and 
hiding her Bonnie Prince Charlie. 


Note: These biographical sketches of famous court 
beauties are abbreviated versions of a series of essays 
shortly to be published for Mr. Coward by Christopher’s 
in London under the title of A Withered Nosegay. 
Those familiar with the large and beautifully bound— 
oh, always beautifully bound, and emblazoned in gold 
with coronets and what-nots—memoirs, inevitably to be 
found in the libraries of our best non-reading families, 
will appreciate the justice of Mr. Coward’s little parodies 
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Memoirs of Court Favourites 


Brief Biographies of Some Famous Beauties of the Past, Written in the Inevitable Manner 


La Bibi 
(The French School of Biography) 


ORTENSE POISSONS—“La Bibi’ the 

dancer. What memories that name con- 
jures up! The incomparable—the lightsome 
—the effervescent! Her life, a rose-coloured 
smear across the history of France; her smile— 
tier upon tier of sparkling teeth; her heart, that 
delicate organ for which kings fought in the 
streets—but enough. Let us trace her to her 
obscure parentage. You all know the Place 
de la Concorde—she was not born there. You 
have all visited the Champs Elysées—she was 
not born there. And there’s probably no one 
who doesn’t know of the Faubourg St. Honoré 
—but she was not born there. Sufficient to say 
that she was born. Her mother, poor, honest, 
gauche, was an unpretentious seamstress; she 
seamed and seamed until her death in 1682 or 
1683. Bibi at the age of ten, flung upon the 
world homeless, motherless, with nothing but 
her amazing beauty to save her from starva- 
tion—or worse. Who can blame her for what 
she did—who can question or condemn her mo- 
tives? She was alone. Then Armand Brochet 
(who shall be nameless) came into her life. 
What should she do? Refuse the roof he 
offered her? This waif (later on to be the 
glory of France) was a leaf blown hither and 
thither by the winds of Destiny. What was she 
to do? 

Enough that she did it. 

Paris, a city of seething vice and corruption 
—her home, the place wherein she danced her 
first catoucha, that catoucha which was so soon 
to be followed by her famous Peruvian minuet. 
Voltaire wrote many books, but he didn’t men- 
tion her; Jean Jacques Rousseau never so much 
as referred to her; even Moliére was so reticent 
about her charms that no single word about 
her can be found in any of his works. 

Her life with Armand Brochet—three years 
before she stepped on the boards—how well 
we all know it. Her first appearance on the 
stage was in Paris, 1690, at the Opera when 
this airy, fairy thing danced her way into the 
hearts of the multitudes. Oh, Bibi—‘Bibi, 
Coeur d’Or’’, as she was called so frequently 
by her adorers—would that in these mundane 
days you could revisit us with your girlish 
laugh and supple dancing form! Look at the 
portrait of her, painted by Coddlé, at the 
height of her amazing beauty; note the sensi- 
tive nostrils, the delicate little mouth, the grace- 
ful neck and shoulders, and those eyes—the 
gayest, merriest eyes that ever charmed a 
king’s heart. 

In November, 1701, she introduced her 
world-famed Bavarian fandango, which liter- 
ally took Paris by storm—it was in her dressing 
room afterward that she made her celebrated 
bon mot to Maria Pipello, her only rival. 
Maria came ostensibly to congratulate her on 
her success but really to insult her. “Ma pe- 
tite”, she said, “U’hibou, est-il sur le haie?” 
Quick as thought Bibi turned round and re- 
plied with a gay toss of her curls, “Non, mais 
j'ai la plume de ma tante’’. 

Oh, witty, sharp-tongued Bibi! 

A word must be said of the glorious ballets 
she originated which charmed France for 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Latter Day Helens 


VANITY FAIR 


The Seventh of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Cypris, A Professional Virtue 


and liquid white; some at a bureau of 
rosewood, with scarlet quill, sealing wax 
and paper, the implements of libel; Cypris sits 
at her rolltop desk. Upon a rack before her 
eyes stands her library. “De L’Amour,” or 
“Les Liaisons Dangereuses” are not included: 
The Child and Its Ailments, The Housewife’s 
Year Book and Puddings for the Poor, such are 
the literary companions that go with her and 
are her guide from attic to kitchen stair. 
Cypris is good. Not ostentatiously, not vul- 
garly good; none would call her a good woman 
save her enemies. She is good as the sun is 
warm, good by precept, by habit, good in the 
nature of things. Almost by heredity. It is in 
the tradition of Cypris that the women of her 
stock should have no vices, and she is not mod- 
ern enough to pretend to possess any. It was 
always so. Her great-grandmother modelled 
her domestic life on that of Queen Victoria. 
Her grandmother modelled hers on that of her 
great-grandmother, her mother on that of her 
grandmother. So Cypris could hardly escape, 
even if she had tried. But she did not try. She 
did not even have her hair waved until her 
husband, Oedipus, a slave to the flesh and the 
devil, but wholly her master, said that he ob- 
jected to rat-tails. 


Sioa sit at their mirror with lip-stick, kohl 


The Well-Trained Cypris 


YPRIS was trained to be good asa race horse 
is trained to run. She was brought up upon 
the books which are recommended to girls and 
generally recommended in vain. Mrs. Pom- 
fret’s Tales for the Young, formed her moral 
character; Mrs. Markham’s History of Eng- 
land imparted to her the lore of her ances- 
tresses. One does not want to exaggerate, and 
so one must confess that there were lighter 
moods, not too light, for Little Women was con- 
sidered too advanced. But Cypris was allowed 
to frequent some expurgated Arabian Nights, 
and an almost completely purified Shake- 
speare. In the course of her religious duty, the 
more regrettable prophets were omitted with 
regret. Up to the age of sixteen, she was given 
a shilling a week pocket-money for her pleas- 
ures and her charities. Her charities, she was 
told, should absorb a shilling a week. She be- 
lieved that virtue was its own reward, that 
charity begins at home—but does not end there, 
that a rolling stone gathers no moss, and that it 
is an ill wind blows nobody any good. She was 
very good at darning socks. She told the truth 
when it was inconvenient to her, and sometimes 
when it was inconvenient to other people. In 
the summer she wore white flannel; in the win- 
ter red. 

Then she married Oedipus. He had for 
some time been looking out for a wife, and 
one of his aunts told him that Cypris would 
make a dear little wife for any man. He looked 
her over and thought she’d do. A license was 
applied for; just before the wedding Oedipus 
remembered to propose. Cypris, having been 
taught that marriage was one of the formalities 
that make felicity of so long a life, agreed. In- 
deed, the carriage was at the door. 

Thus Cypris set her sensibly shod feet upon 
the primrose path. At 8 a. m. she rises, has a 
bath, with soap but without verveine salts. At 


By W. L. GEORGE 


9:00 she has breakfast, and Oedipus takes the 
newspaper away with him to his office. At 9:30 
she converses with the cook on the hardness of 
butcher’s meat, on the rancidity of the butter, 
on the thinness of the milk. At 10:00 she sur- 
veys the electric light meter, which is out of order 
again. She interviews the plumber and con- 
verses on taps. She begins her correspondence. 
She converses with the parlourmaid, who wants 
more glass. She resumes her correspondence. 
Then she shows the cleaner what ioose covers 
should be taken away. She resumes her corre- 
spondence, then converses with the green- 
grocer, who states that none of her favourite 
vegetables can be procured. She resumes her 
correspondence, then converses with the nurse 
who wants to change the baby’s milk. At 11 
a. m. she has a breathing space. At five past 
eleven breathing ends. 

She pays bills, checks the weekly accounts, 
reads laundry circulars. At last she goes out. 
She resumes conversation with the plumber, 
buys shoes for her youngest but two, glass for 
the parlourmaid, brooms for the housemaid. 
She has lunch. At 2:30 p. m. she lies down. 
At 2:35 Oedipus rings up: she must go out and 
buy him a book. At 3:15 she is finally fitted 
by the dressmaker with a chaste afternoon frock 
of garnet satin trimmed with green bows. She 
feels a little better. So much so that she wears 
the frock and goes to a tea-party. Her frock is 
very much noticed. At 5:45 p. m. she indulges 
in compulsory games with her children. From 
6:30 to 6:35 p. m. she devotes her time to liter- 
ature, art, music and science. She dresses for 
dinner. 

She is charming at dinner. She converses 
with Oedipus on golf, business, his friends, 
such things as interest him. She does not con- 
tradict. From 9:00 to 9:10 p. m. she pursues 
literature, art, music and science. The post 
comes in. She reads circulars, bills, invitations, 
and a letter from her brother in Panama, who 
wants by return nine different articles, which 
can be purchased only in seven different shops. 
A little later she goes to bed to prepare for the 
excitements of the next day. When Cypris has 
nothing else to do she fills vases with flowers 
which she packs very close. Or she has her 
hair washed and ties it up with a velvet ribbon. 
Or she calls upon somebody who can be useful 
to Oedipus and therefore interests her. 


An Old-fashioned Wife 


YPRIS is busy; too busy to be sad. Life is 
what it is, and what is, is life: within that 
circle of simple philosophy her being evolves; 
she grows a little stouter every year; every 
year, on an average, she says to Oedipus four 
thousand times “Yes, dear.” Behind that 
smooth white brow lies no canker of regret. 
Once Deucalion, who is bold and bad, strove at 
a dance to wake her sorrows, ‘knowing that she 
who tells her sorrow to a man in the end seeks 
consolation from him. She did not at first un- 
derstand him quite. She liked his pleasant 
way, and his evil reputation appealed to her 
good heart. She wanted to reform him, no 
doubt, to enjoy him, perhaps. Deucalion found 
her difficult. Talk as he might of dance clubs, 
follies and country clubs, he found that she ac- 
cepted all these things as scenery. When he 


had done painting a tempting picture of gilded 
vice and had no more to paint, Cypris talked in 
her own way, for she had been taught that jt 
was rude to remain silent in another person's 
presence. 

Cypris said: “I’m an old-fashioned woman 
and I like the good old ways. I love my chil- 
dren. Paphia, my youngest, weighed eleven 
pounds when she was a fortnight old. Wasn't 
it remarkable?” “Oh, very,” said Deucalion, 
thinking of something else. “And Hector, my 
eldest,” said Cypris, “has got the measles and 
is staying at school for the holidays. Isn't it 
annoying?” “Very,” said Deucalion, wonder. 
ing how he might break the domestic ring. §o 
he became brutal: “Don’t you get tired of 
Oedipus?” he asked, throwing at Cypris his 
celebrated sideways look and his fatal twisted 
smile. “No,” said Cypris, “how could I get 
tired of Oedipus? Is he not my husband?” 
“You did not vow not to get tired of him,” said 
Deucalion; “they did not ask you to do that. It 
would have been too much.” “I don’t know 
what you mean,” said Cypris. “I’m an old- 
fashioned woman and I like the good old ways. 
I love my husband and I can never look at an- 
other man.” She had no opportunity of look- 
ing again upon Deucalion. 


The End of a Perfect Wife 


YPRIS has a sister called Tullia. She 

loves Tullia because she is her sis- 
ter, which to Cypris is a reason though 
it be not one to all. Tullia is ten years 
her senior, but this will be known only 
when birth certificates are pasted upon peo- 
ple’s backs. She has married better than 
Cypris, after being suspected of experiment. 
Much is said of Tullia, but Cypris does not 
believe it, for it is wrong to believe evil of 
one’s sisters. Still she feels jealousy some- 
times. Jove on his Olympus might have 
granted to her, she feels, a little of the eternal 
youth, of the social ease, of the colour of life, 
of the pleasing restlessness which he gave 
Tullia. Cypris sees her sister do all that she 
might disapprove; she does not disapprove, for 
Tullia is her sister, and so Tullia can do no 
wrong, even though Tullia may. 

She is happiest when her children are ill, 
for then they depend upon her. She is not so 
happy when Oedipus is ill, for his form of 
disease is gout. But it is adorable to place 
upon Hector’s brow a cold compress, to know 
that none other could make it so cold; to lay 
upon Paphia a hot poultice, and to explain to 
her that though heat may be painful, it is one’s 
duty to bear pain. Paphia does not always 
understand that; it is to be feared that she may 
eventually break her mother’s tradition, pet- 
haps even take up the knotted strand of Tullia’s 
reaction. But Paphia will be her mother's 
daughter, and so Paphia can do no wrong. 
Or if she does Cypris will not know. 

Cypris’s hair will turn grey, and no art shall 
restore it; her proportions much greater, and 
no artifice restrain. Her children will grow up 
and call when they want money. Oedipus will 
buy diamonds for his friends, and present het 
with amethysts. If she departs from this world 
before Oedipus, when at last their meeting 
comes, she will not reprove him for being so late. 
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Joseph Hergesheimer: Novelist and Stylist 


rican Novelist 
j } d Abroad as the Best Americ 
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Because of the Excellence of His Manner, 


THE CASINO BY DAY 


“Foolish Wives” is laid in 
the period immediately 
following the armistice, 
when Monte Carlo was 
filled with a crowd less 
brilliant, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly no less varied than 
any pre-war throng. Erich 
Von Stroheim, with his 
usual accurate eye for de- 
tails, has filled his picture 
with soldiers, officers, 
boulevardiers, fashionables 
and déclassées 


THE SETTING 


Above we have the Hollywood 
reproduction of the Casino, the 
Café de Paris and the Hotel de 
France. This set has been made 
under the direction of Erich Von 
Stroheim, who has the principal 

male réle of “Foolish Wives” 


THE CASINO AT NIGHT 


Below we have the set as it will 
appear on the screen. It is an 
extraordinary reproduction. Not 
only have architectural details 
been accurately copied, but the 
typical crowd of the fashionable 
season is admirably suggested 


Seeing Monte Carlo, without a Passport 


“Foolish Wives”, the New Universal Picture, Presents Apparently Authentic Views of the Capital of Monaco 
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THE CAFE DE PARIS 


Every visitor to Monte 
Carlo will remember the 
Café de Paris, which lies 
between the public space 
in front of the Casino and 
the famous gardens which 
run from the Casino to the 
sea—popularly known as 
“The Garden of Suicides”. 
It will be remembered the 
Principality of Monaco did 
not close the Casino dur- 
ing the war as the French 
did Nice and Cannes 
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A Few of the Dos and Don’ts of Dining, Showing How Lucullus May Be Outdone at Every Dinner 


By EDGAR T. WILBERFORCE, Professor of Applied Gastronomics at Cook College, Canton, Ill. 


food. To cease to eat is to cease to be. As 

Descartes, the French philosopher, says, 
with true gallic pungency, “Je mange, alors, je 
suis.” Somewhere, at all times of the day or 
night, thousands of people are eating. Is it not 
appalling to consider that exactly one hundred 
per cent. of this indoor exercise is totally inar- 
tistic, hay, more, that it is a gross and material 
pastime? In my professorial capacity at Cook 
College it is my privilege to come in direct con- 
tact with hundreds of young men and women 
who plan to make some part of the vast gas- 
tronomic field the scene of their lifework. Some 
will eventually be the leaders in the formation 
of the great community-kitchens which, I firmly 
believe, will solve our domestic problems; some 
will be the managers of our vast hotels and 
institutions, the commissary chiefs of our army 
and navy, Hoovers of the future, regulating the 
food-supply of the world; some going even 
further, will become the saviours of society by 
working out a fixed monetary standard in terms 
of proteids, carbo-hydrates and vitamines, the 
only possible solution of the living question 
which can be accepted by deep thinkers. (I 
have gone into this phase of the subject very 
exhaustively in my pamphlet, The Economic 
Aspects of Appetite, printed by the Toledo 
Academy of Science, April, ’19.) 

One and all, my young charges at Cook turn 
their bright, shining faces toward me in the 
dass-room and say ‘Professor Wilberforce, 
what is food ?” 


A Lecture to My Class 


i me give you part of my answer. Let us 
consider a single detail, the main meal of 
the day, known to English-speaking people as 
Dinner, 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I say to my class, 
“food is a spiritual thing. Anchovies are art, 
lobsters are literature, pastry is poetry. You 
look surprised. You have been accustomed to 
think of food as a sequence of mastication, 
deglutination and digestion. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that breakfast should be the 
morning song of a lark, a hymn to the sun? 
That luncheon should be the restful halfway 
house of a busy day, and dinner an evening 
prayer, a symphony of repose and thankful- 
ness? No. You have never thought of that. 
We will take up the question of dinner.” 

It was inspiring to watch the reactions of my 
pupils to this lecture. As they sit sucking 
their pencils, or chewing their erasers, they 
stem to find actual sustenance in the dry im- 
pedimenta of the class-room. Such is the 
Power of suggestion. 
_ The art of eating, especially dining, as I 
illustrate by means of diagrams, is not a lost 
art; it is an art that has never been found. 
lucullus was a glutton, Epicurus a suicidal 
nic, Brillat-Savarin a mechanic. You may 

sure I put them in their proper places. We, 
ourselves, you and I, are the true imaginative 
artists in the renaissance of the art of eating 
Which is upon us. 

efore pointing out what should be done, 
* me illustrate what should not. (Inciden- 


lly I find this an excellent principle of 
pedagogy. ) 


Pree people will deny the importance of 

















“But, on a closer acquaintance, uninter- 
esting, and without lure. 


Change of Heart 
Tragedy in Four Acts by Sto 

















It has been my misfortune to attend many 
harrowing dinners which are striking ex- 
amples of mistaken efforts on the part of 
host or hostess to do something novel and 
amusing. I will cite but three or four‘ occasions 
which show their erroneous point of view. Pass- 
ing over, as too horrible to mention, a medical 
banquet I once attended at which the word 
welcome was spelled out in human arms and 
legs fastened to the wall over the speaker’s 
table, I may, I am sure, mention a form of 
entertainment from which we have all suffered. 
I refer to what is known as a Beef-steak Din- 
ner. The mise-en-scéne for this orgy is usually 
a cellar or some dank grotto. The guests are 
dressed as butchers, the food is served in red 
chunks, as if it were about to be passed through 
the bars to Lulu the Lioness; it is eaten with 
the fingers and the general effect is that of a 
big day at the abattoir. One expects to see the 
stretcher bearers and the Red Cross nurses 
drive up at any moment. 

I am careful to impress upon my pupils that 
this sort of thing is not art. 

The next on my list of horrors is the meal 
which involves a mechanical stunt. I once sat 
through one of these affairs which was served 
backwards! This was supposed to be the height 
of humor and phantasy. We began with coffee 
and cognac—it was in the old days—followed 
by an ice, champagne, grape-fruit salad, chick- 
en soup, and oysters. I shall never forget the 
cocktail which terminated the ordeal. It may 
once have been a perfectly good mixture but it 
tasted like vintage vinegar. My head was reel- 
ing, my frame fluttering from the successive 
shocks of surprise. I firmly warn my class 
against such nonsense. 

Again I point out the silliness of that form 
of table torture known as the “progressive” 
dinner at which the guests move from table to 
table with each course. This idiotic attempt to 
combine squat-tag, going-to-Jerusalem, and 
dinner naturally results in conversational and 
culinary chaos. Again I say with strong em- 
phasis, “Don’t.” 

No, I repeat, this sort of thing is but brain- 
less groping. We must do better than this to 
make dinner the artistic creation it should be. 
What? You ask. I will give you a few sug- 
gestions. 


The Special Appeal 


begin with, get my basic idea. Fix firmly 
in your mind the fact that a dinner to be a 
success, should have a spiritual message espe- 
cially addressed to the prospective guests. Let 
this, underlie every detail of preparation, menu 
and service. If your guests are literary and 
artistic you will naturally supply them with 
brain-foods, nuts, fish and the like. Everything 
on the table will be allusive, and the menu will 
be interlarded with quotations. If on the other 
hand, you are entertaining a company of brok- 
ers or labouring men, your treatment of the 
meal will be entirely different. 

To get more into detail, I think I may be 
permitted to outline one or two repasts which 
have been designed in my working laboratory 
at the College. Complete plans and specifica- 
tions for these meals, with photographs of the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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America’s Small Town Taste 


Some Comments on the Yokel and a Lucid Explanation of the Latitude of the Platitude 


platitude, in thought, in emotion and in 

expression; a continuous bromide in ex- 
perience and in art. Of course, now that 
“Dulcy” is in town, one expects to hear loud 
and continual discussion of bromides, their 
uses and abuses. The night I went to see that 
excellent satire (I must say, parenthetically) 
only about ten per centum of the Dulcyisms, 
or platitudes, made any dent upon the con- 
sciousness of the smart metropolitan audience, 
and loud laughter at fully half the lines was 
confined to myself, four ushers, and the two 
authors of the piece, who stood near me, listen- 
ing attentively after they had finished counting 
the house, and digging me in the ribs at the 
right moments. 

The ten per centum of platitudes which did 
get the applause of the house were these lines 
which were preceded or followed by the excel- 
lently idiotic laugh which was part of Miss 
Fontanne’s characterization. The audience 
knew that she had said something silly, be- 
cause her voice sounded silly, and therefore 
she couldn’t really be in earnest. I am re- 
ferring, please remember, to the clichés which 
are the characteristic utterances of the title- 
part. The audience laughed reflexively enough 
at the sections of the play which were unmis- 
takably labelled ‘satire’, such as the activities 
of those marvellously-well-drawn pests, the 
“Scenarist”, and the ‘Advertising engineer” 
who proclaims, “Yes, I think I may say that 
I have made the nation Forbes-conscious”. But 
most of Dulcy’s canned philosophy was ac- 
cepted as straight stuff; and when things 
looked blackest for the little woman and her 
husband, in spite of everything, she bravely 
announced, “I always say that the darkest hour 
comes just before the dawn”, many were the 
hands which beat together sympathetically, while 
not even a smile spoiled the onlookers’ perfect 
understanding and approval of her fortitude. 


| YOR the average person, life is one long 


The Nuisance of the Normal 


“PF \ULCY” will, I am convinced, have a great 

success. But that success will be for 
reasons other than the wonderfully consistent 
conception of the title-réle. The denizens of 
the theatres recognize humour all right when 
it is accompanied by a kick in the Hartschaff- 
ners; they grin from ear to ear when the 
comedian says, “I get a fellow-feeling for Car- 
penteer; boy, ain’t I been married three times?” 
But when Dulcy urges, “Everybody come to 
breakfast, now, before the grape-fruit gets 
cold, tee-hee”, the fat lady with the large box 
of candy remembers that she made just that 
remark only last week, and it was very cute, as 
she recalls it, and it does not seem in the least 
obvious or ridiculous; so she smiles pleasantly, 
and sees no cause for derisory guffaws. 

No, most of the hundred million of us are 
platitude-bound. We want nothing very subtle 
or very new. Especially we want nothing very 
good—that is, “good” as the critics, those 
stuck-up creatures, see it. “Back to normalcy” 
is something more than our leader’s slogan; it 
expresses the heartfelt inward wish of the aver- 
age person, who comprises the greater part of 
the population. 

The normal—“The Golden Mean” of the 
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Greek philosopher and the Roman poet—is 
there not a definite pun in that classic phrase? 
For what could be meaner, more annoying, 
more wearying, than the ‘“‘average” thing? It 
is bad enough to listen to an average man’s 
conversation. But for anyone with any sensi- 
bilities to have to accept what the average per- 
son accepts—yea, demands—for his amusement 
or artistic delectation—well— 

I always feel greatly annoyed when the 
amazing truth of a platitudinous observation is 
brought home to me. But that’s the deuce of a 
truism—it’s so confoundedly true. When I 
used to hear some comedian commenting on 
the sleepiness of Philadelphia, the rubber- 
plants and baby-carriages of Flatbush, and the 
Southern-colonel type of Southerner, I used to 
think, “Why, this is just trying to be funny; 
these things can’t be exactly so”. But when I 
saw these phenomena face to face, I realized 
that the so-called jokes were, in sooth, nothing 
but platitudes. The comments were exactly, 
heart-breakingly, so. 


The Taste of the Native Yokelry 


S I said before, we in the city know that 
the metropolitan citizens for the most part 
consider the movies “‘good enough”, despite the 
examples of “The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari” 
and “Passion” in worth-while movie-making; 
we bow our heads to the fact that the mother- 
in-law joke, the patter of little feet, and the 
frantic grimaces of the wronged husband are 
amusement, pathos and drama, respectively, 
for the general. It may hurt us, but it cannot 
be denied that paintings like ““The Horse Fair” 
and “‘Cherry-ripe” will always be art for the 
average man, while a painter of even so ele- 
mentary an appeal as Gauguin is always 
looked at a bit askance, that in sculpture Rodin 
is viewed mostly with a bewildered respect, 
while hearty admiration goes out to ‘““The Good 
Fairy”. But the rube, or the inhabitant of the 
small town, is he as bad in matters of art and 
taste as he is painted? Is he, as we big city 
fellers are always telling the world, even worse 
than we are? 

He is, kind friends, he is. If the taste of 
the city is discouraging, the hinterland is ap- 
palling. 

There is no doubt about it. Main Street is 
just like the feller says, and no amount of 
violently-expressed indignation can disprove 
it. I made a pilgrimage this summer into the 
middle west and the middle east; I went into 
the homes of some thirty farmers,. picked at 
random. I stopped in two small towns in 
Iowa, three in Illinois, one in Indiana, one in 
Michigan, and three in upstate New York. 

You’ve heard jocular remarks about pine 
wood-work which farmers have refused to leave 
in its regular inoffensive, even pleasant, state, 
but have tortured with yellow and brown paint 
into a burlesque of oak? And the sea-shells 
tied with pink ribbons, and the bird-pictures 
made from real feathers, and the portraits of 
light-houses where the beams of light are fash- 
ioned from mother-of-pearl, and the sea-scenes 
with real, honest-to-goodness sand pasted on 
them? They are there, friends, as much a part 
of the rural scene as the separator into which 
all the milk is immediately poured each morn 


and night when the family sits down to canned 
vegetables and chicory whitened by evaporated 
cream. There in the book-case you will find 
the well-thumbed copy of “St. Elmo” or E, p 
Roe books. On the table stands the Sears. 
Roebuck catalogue and the various farm jour. 
nals. If anybody wants anything better for 
amusement, he can hop into the flivver, or the 
Studebaker or the Dodge or (in many cases) 
the Packard, and go to the movies in town, 
Materially, the farmer gets along very well, for 
the most part, these days. He doesn’t care 
three whoops for beauty. Maybe I’m wrong, 
Maybe he gets great xsthetic pleasure out of 
the play of the sunset upon his trees, the way- 
ing in the breeze of his long green corn. 


Music and Books 


ON’T think I mean to maintain that there 

may not be some tillers of the soil who get 
their minds away from tractors and spreaders 
at intervals and place a bit of decent chintz at 
a window, tear down the chromo of “Good 
Night, Fido” to make room for an unobjection- 
able print or even for an etching, and take a 
nose-dive into a book of real value. What I 
am talking about is the normal, average hick, 
who is a hick, world without end, amen. 

There may be a forlorn Carol Kennicott or 
two in each of the bush-league towns I visited. 
She is the exception. The Victrola and the 
foot-propelled piano supply the normal music. 
In the country it is principally the Victrola 
upon which (besides jazz), sentimental quar- 
tettes, “talking pieces,” and such jewels as 
“Overture, Poet and Peasant” are ground out. 

But the whole problem lies much deeper than 
the farmer! In the small town a second-rate 
red seal record thrusts up its head now and 
again from the welter of syncopated tunes and 
“Dance of the Hours”, “Overture, Wilhelm 
Tell” and such, much like a geranium in 4 
weedy window-box. The record-rolls often 
get as high as Nevin or even MacDowell. 

There’s no use going into the details of small 
town taste. It’s just as bad as Mr. Lewis and 
others say it is, and a good deal worse. I saw 
three iron deers on one lawn, but after all, you 
can discover these in Lake Forest, Chicago's 
most fashionable suburb, and even on River- 
side Drive, where these creatures share the 
green sward with Shakesperes and _antelopes. 

There was just one matter that I took spe- 
cial pains to look into thoroughly; it was 4 
subject very near my own heart, and it allowed 
of easy investigation. I mean, books. 

Just what would you expect the jay-burghers 
to read? Well, you’re depressingly right. 
went to the bookstores in each town, and found 
the results everywhere practically identical. 
One bookseller, with a weary smile, showed me 
the score of his ten biggest sellers during the 
past year. Here it was: 


Harold Bell Wright’s latest..........+++++ 42 
CE oe || a EES IT 7 48 
James Oliver Curwood’s latest.......---++ 39 
Ethel M. Dell’s latest..........-----008° 32 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse...-..--- 37 
Gene Stratten-Porter’s latest.........-++ 44 
Eleanor H. Porter’s latest.........---+++° 36 
Joseph C. Lincoln’s latest...........--++° 31 
Robert W. Chambers’ latest.......---++++ re 
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THE MANDARIN’S WIFE 
Mr. Benda’s idea is that these masks can bring 
the actor nearer to the marionettes 


THE GROTESQUE GIRL 
These masks gain their full effect only when plays 
are written in which they can be properly employed 





cme aa 
PEASANT GIRL 
These photographs were posed by 
Miss Virginia Bell, dancing in the 
Greenwich Village Follies on tour. 
The masks shown on this page have 
not as yet been used on the stage 


DANSE GRECQUE (Left) 
This mask shows how ad- 
mirably the effect of cos- 
tume may be “ accentuated 


THE MOSQUITO (Right) 
Another possible use for the 
mask is for pantomime, 
which has lately disappeared tata —— . | 

from the stage : Sie gaa 


More Benda Masks 


A New Series of Masks by W. T. Benda, the Polish Artist, Designed for the Drama Rather Than the Dance 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAURICE GOLDBERG 
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George Moore and His Dead Life 


Some Observations on the Irish Writer and His Use of Indiscretion as An Art of Self-Defence 


method in the apparent madness of George 

Moore’s indiscretions. If they have tended 
to substitute notoriety for the more substantial 
fame to which he is entitled, they have appar- 
ently kept at bay the writers of those critical 
monographs in which the achievements of all 
his contemporaries have been celebrated. More 
or less adequate volumes have been written 
about Hardy and Meredith and Henry James; 
about Conrad and Wells and Arnold Bennett 
—not to mention Mrs, Humphry Ward! But 
it is only the other day that the forthcoming 
publication of the first serious study of George 
Moore was announced. He himself has re- 
lated his own life with such superb skill and 
charm that it seemed rash, no doubt, to rush in 
where he has dared so successfully to tread. 

In the forty-three years from the appearance 
of Flowers of Passion to Abélard and Héloise 
only one little booklet on George Moore has 
been published, and that is Miss Susan Mitch- 
ell’s retort discourteous to Hail and Farewell on 
behalf of her friends, the victims of that sophis- 
ticated Boswell. This diverting trifle is 
scarcely more than the pin-prick of the tolerant 
malice of intellectual Dublin, where everybody 
talks about George Moore, but few read him. 
To the satisfaction of the victims aforesaid, 
however, it annoyed Mr. Moore to a degree 
strangely irreconcilable with the ferocious can- 
dour of his own treatment of his Dublin circle. 
Not even his unreticent vocabulary, much less 
my respect for the chaste ears of this Sumnerian 
Democracy, would permit a verbatim report of 
the simile in which he expressed to me his exas- 
perated opinion of the author and her malicious 
prompters. 


The Mythical George Moore 


T is possible that Mr. Moore’s indignation 

came from a justifiable disappointment that 
the first book to be written about him should be 
s0 obviously inadequate to the importance of 
an author of the distinction of the creator of 
Esther Waters and A Mummer’s Wife, two 
vital links in the evolution of the English 
novel, But if that was so, it seemed to me he 
dwelt too insistently upon the personal elements 
in Miss Mitchell’s candid criticism. He ob- 
jected, in fine, to the mildest application of his 
own medicine. In this he resembles his other- 
wise so dissimilar compatriot, Bernard Shaw, 
in whom I discovered a decided dislike for that 
method of irreverent challenge, which has been 
the Shavian attitude towards men and ideas 
from the beginning, when I once adopted it in a 
public discussion with Mr. Shaw. 

If, as the latter himself insists, there-is a 
legendary personage known as “G.B.S.,” a 
mask turned towards the public, then, I am 
inclined to suspect that there is a mythical 
George Moore, the hero of amorous adventures 
which have become almost classics of modern 
English erotica. He is best known today as 


Tinea is something more than literary 


that “lover of Orelay” whose adventures de- 
lighted the connoisseurs in the expurgated edi- 
tion of Memoirs of My Dead Life. 

One remembers the story of the wooing of 
Doris, of the preliminary encounters, the ad- 
vancing and retreating, until finally the lovers 
set out from Marseilles to Orelay, “a moral 


By ERNEST BOYD 


town!—high beds and nightshirts.” It is a 
charming episode, but the hero is already a 
character, not out of life but out of fiction. He 


first strutted in George Moore’s imagination - 


more than thirty years ago. This is how he 
appeared in Confessions of a Young Man: “A 
Japanese dressing gown, the ideality of whose 
tissue delights me, some fresh honey and milk 
set by this couch hung with. royal fringes; and 
having partaken of this odorous refreshment, I 
call to Jack my great python that is crawling 
about after a two months’ fast. I tie up a 
guineapig to the tabouret, pure Louis XV., the 
little beast struggles and squeaks, the snake, 
his black bead-like eyes are fixed, how superb 
are the oscillations. . . . now he strikes, and 
slowly.and with what exquisite gourmandise he 
lubricates and swallows.” 


“Euphorian in Texas” 


OWADAYS that reads rather like a stage 
direction for some motion picture of Sin, 
with Theda Bara voluptuously reclining be- 
neath the gaze of a vigilant camera-man in 
California, or thereabouts. Yet, it is the first 
sketch of the mythical George Moore, and Con- 
fessions of a Young Man is the first memoir of 
his dead life. From that crude beginning have 
come the lover of Doris and the companion of 
Stella during those Irish nights at Mount Ve- 
nus, which were not the least of the scandal of 
Hail and Farewell. The name of that hill out- 
side Dublin was too authentic and appropriate 
to be ignored by an imaginative autobiographer 
in the final reincarnation of his dead self. Just 
as the theme of Euphorian in Texas could not 
fail to provoke an excellent tale in the manner 
of Boccaccio, though credible witnesses assert 
that on the night when Mr. Moore’s visitor from 
Austin, Texas, was supposed to have called on 
her strange missign, no lady entered that now 
famous eighteenth-century house in Ely Place, 
Dublin, except a certain prominent Irish author 
of mature years, whose age and respectability 
placed her beyond the scope of the experiment 
related in that story of paternity for Art’s sake. 
It has been my amused good fortune to hear 
the ostensibly shameless author of A Story- 
teller’s Holiday hesitate and apologize before 
daring to mention in the presence of a very mod- 
ern young Frenchwoman the relatively harm- 
less term putain. This affecting exhibition of 
early Victorian (or Third Empire) gallantry 
towards the once sheltered jeune fille is typical, 
it seems to me, of the contrast between the 
legendary George Moore of verbal ruthlessness 
and the real man. His delight in the interplay 
of sex is that of the artist. To dismiss his love 
stories or to accept them by the crude test of 
reality is to ignore the supreme function of sex 
in art. Remy de, Gourmont’s remarkable 
Lettres 4 Vamazone lose none of their literary 
and psychological value because of the essen- 
tially intellectual quality of the romance which 
lay behind them. 

George Moore’s own theory concerning the 
transmutation of love affairs into literature was 
formulated definitely, for the first time, I 
think, in the following circumstances. In the 
summer of 1914 he wrote to me in Balti- 
more asking whether I could discover any trace 
of a girl about whom he has since written that 


“a garter and a lace handkerchief were trea- 
sured by me for many years, and the three let- 
ters she wrote to me; but in those days no order 
was kept among my papers; so nothing remains 
of her but a name, a name which she may have 
changed. Curious, isn’t it, that I should have 
remembered her address through all these 
years? 17, Cathedral Street, Baltimore. ... 
I might have married her, and if I had married 
her my life would have been quite different. I 
might have gone into business.” 

My mission was unsuccessful, for I had to 
report that there was no such number in Cathe- 
dral Street, and a prolonged search amongst 
the archives for the years in the seventies, when 
the adventure of Marie Bruguére occurred, 
failed to reveal any evidence of her existence. 
H. L. Mencken became interested in the search 
for this fragment of Mr. Moore’s dead life, but 
pronounced the affair to be “probably wholly 
imaginary.” Whereupon I received this pro- 
test: “It may be that I have forgotten the num- 
ber. I shouldn’t like to think that this has 
happened, but even so my sin does not seem 
unforgivable, for have I not remembered her 
name, and the town and street she lived in for 
five-and-thirty years? Are there as many 
faithful hearts in your Baltimore?” Then came 
this declaration of principle. “It seems to me 
that an amatory indiscretion is only possible 
within a zone of ten or fifteen years; after five- 
and-twenty, love adventures are no longer in- 
discretions but matter for literary history.” 


Moore’s Poems 


R. MOORE is not disposed to admit that 
his early works are even more obviously 
matter for literary history. He has so resolutely 
refused to consider them that one innocent com- 
mentator recently asserted that he did not be- 
lieve anyone had ever seen or read those youth- 
ful poems, Flowers of Passion and Pagan 
Poems, now the cherished possessions of the 
bibliophile. Although the author shudders at 
the mere sight of them, the books most emphati- 
cally exist as evidence of what a young man 
will write in Paris when lolling upon a couch 
“with royal fringes,” and conscious of “the 
ideality” of his Japanese dressing gown. With 
a profusion of gilt edges and a laurelled skull 
and cross-bones, surmounted by a broken lyre, 
Flowers of Passion shrieks decadence from its 
very covers. The dedication is to an anony- 
mous lady: 


Lean meward, O beloved! let me crown 
Thy brows with chaplet. Votive wreath I twine 
Of symbol flowers, and therein weave for sign, 
From graft of passion, roses that have grown, 
Bitter as frothing of blood. 


The volume then opens with an Ode to a Dead 
Body in the Baudelairian manner, which con- 
tains such beauties as 


Ay verily, thou art a piteous thing, 

So awful is death’s sting. 

Poor shameful lips! that never knew a kiss 
Of innocence, I wis. 


Then follow the inevitable Laus Veneris and 
much talk of “odorous beds,” “‘sweet’ breasts,” 
strange sins, and swooning desires. Here in 
the year of grace 1878, is all the stock-in-trade 
of the Eighteen-nineties, merely awaiting the 
arrival of similarly fin de siécle young men, but 
with some power of writing good verse. It all 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Fun for Hallowe’en 


Amusing Ways in which the Clever Host or Hostess May Entertain the Guests 


tainment for one’s informal parties is 

something which has perplexed many a 
host and hostess in recent years. How often 
has it happened that just when you had gotten 
your guests nicely seated around the parlour 
jistening to the Caruso record, some ill-man- 
nered fellow would remark, “Oh, Lord—let’s 
go over to the Tom Phillips and get something 
to drink”. How many times in the past have 
you prepared original little “get-together” 
games, such as Carol Kennicott did in Main 
Street, only to find that, when you again turned 
the lights on, half the company had disap- 
peared for the evening. 

Of course we cannot all be as startingly 
clever as Carol, but Hallowe’en, which comes 
this year on October 31st, offers a splendid 
opportunity for originality and “peppy” fun. 
The following suggestions are presented to the 
ambitious hostess with the absolute guarantee 
that no matter what other reactions her guests 
may have, they will certainly not be bored. 


Ti problem of providing suitable enter- 


Invitations 


HE whole spirit of Hallowe’en is, of 

course, one of “spooky” gayety and light- 
hearted ghastliness. Witches and ghosts run 
riot; corpses dance and black cats howl. “More 
work for the undertaker” should be the leit- 
motif of the evening’s fun. 

The moribund spirit can be delightfully ob- 

served, first of all, in the preparation of the 
invitations. I know of one hostess, for in- 
stance, who gained a great reputation for origi- 
nality by enclosing a dead fish with each 
bidding to the evening’s gayeties. It is, of 
course, not at all necessary to follow her 
example to the letter; the enclosure of anything 
dead will suffice, providing, of course, that it 
is not too dead. ‘There is such a thing as 
carrying a joke beyond the limits of propriety, 
and the canons of good taste should always be 
respectfully observed. 
Another amusing way of preparing invita- 
tions is to cut out coloured paper in the shape 
of cats, witches, etc., upon which appropriate 
verses are inscribed. ‘The following are sug- 
gested : 


“Next Monday night is Hallowe’en, 
You big stiff”. 
or 
“On Monday next comes All-Hallows-Even, 
Mygrandmother’s maiden name was Stephens”. 
or 
“On Hallowe’en you may see a witch 
If you don’t look out, you funny fellow”. 
or 
“Harry and I are giving a Hallowe’en party; 
Harry says you owe him four dollars; 
Please be prompt”. 
or 
‘Monday night the ghosts do dance; 
Why didn’t you enlist and go to France, 
You slacker?” 


Another novel invitation is made by cutting 
4 piece of yellow paper thirteen inches long and 
four inches wide, and writing on each inch one 
of the lines given below. Then begin at the 
bottom and fold the paper up, inch by inch. 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


Fasten the last turn down with a “spooky” 
gummed sticker, and slip into a small en- 
velope. When the recipient unfolds the invita- 
tion, he will be surprised to read the following: 


Now what on earth 
do you suppose 
is in this 

little folder 
keep turning 
ha ha ha 
further 

ha ha ha 
further 

ha ha ha 
further 

ha ha ha 
further 


It would perhaps be best to telephone the 
next day to those guests whom you really want, 
and give them further details as to the date 
and time of the party. Additional fun can be 
gotten out of this invitation by failing to put 
postage stamps on the envelopes when you mail 
them; the two cents which each guest will have 
to pay for postage due can be returned in a 
novel manner on the night of the party by in- 
serting them in sandwiches or stuffed tomatoes. 

For those who may wish to send out more 
elaborate invitations, the following distinctly 
original plan is suggested: Procure a number 
of small alarm clocks and a quantity of nitro- 
glycerine or other high explosive. Insert in 
each clock a small amount of the nitro- 
glycerine, being careful not to put too much; a 
quantity sufficient to wreck a room 20x30 will 
generally suffice. Then arrange the alarm 
mechanism so that the explosion will occur at 
12 midnight. Attach to the clock a card, neatly 
decorated with witches, goblins, etc., on which 
is written 


“Midnight is the mystic hour 
Of yawning graves and coffins dour. 
Beneath your bed this clock please hide 
And when it strikes—you’ll be surprised”. 


These clocks should then be delivered in the 
afternoon to those of the guests whom you are 
merely inviting because they are your hus- 
band’s business associates, or because they were 
nice to your mother when she did her own 
work. Later on, in order to avoid hard feel- 
ings on the part of relatives and friends of the 
deceased, it might be well to explain to them 
that you sent the clocks only in the spirit of 
Hallowe’en fun; it might even help to invite 
them to one of your next parties. 


Receiving the Guests 


N Hallowe’en night great care should be 

taken in the preparations for receiving the 
guests in a mystic manner; no pains should be 
spared in the effort to start the evening off 
with a “bang”. 

Several novel ideas are offered for starting 
the guests off on the right informal spirit. Be- 
fore they arrive, it is a good plan to take the 
street number off your house and fasten it to 
the porch of your next door neighbours, who 
will, of course, be at home because they are 


perfectly impossible people whom no one would 
invite anywhere. Extinguish all the lights in 
your own house; your neighbour, as he comes 
downstairs twenty-five or thirty times in the 
next hour, will obligingly tell your bewildered 
friends specifically where to go. 

When the guest finally learns from the neigh- 
bourhood policeman which house on the block 
is really yours he will discover on your door a 
sign reading: 


“If you would be my Valentine, 
Follow please the bright green line”. 


Leading from the door is a green cord which 
the mystified guest proceeds to follow, accord- 
ing to directions. This cord should guide the 
way to the coal cellar of your other neighbour 
who has recently purchased an automatic re- 
volver under the delusion that burglars are 
operating in the neighbourhood. As your be- 
wildered guest gropes his way about the cellar, 
it is quite likely that he will be shot at several 
times and by the time he emerges (if he does 
emerge) he will be quite delightfully full of 
the informal spirit of Hallowe’en and ready 
for anything. 


How to Mystify 


T this point, your wife, dressed as a witch, 
should unexpectedly rush out at him; there 
is always the delightful possibility that he will 
pick up a convenient rock and brain her on 
the spot—an event which often adds an unex- 
pected touch of gayety to the evening’s fun. If, 
however, no such event occurs, the guest should 
be blindfolded and led into the house. Once 
inside he is conducted upstairs to the attic, 
where he will find three or four earlier arrivals 
also blindfolded. 

The hands and feet of these four are then 
securely tied and they are told that they are to 
be left there all evening. This is really a great 
joke, because they do not, of course, at the time, 
believe what you say, and when you come up 
to untie them the next morning, their shame- 
faced discomposure is truly laughable. 

The green-cord-to-neighbour’s-coal-cellar 
joke can be cleverly varied by taking the lid off 
your cistern and making the green line lead in 
that direction. Great care should be taken, how- 
ever, to keep an exact account of the number of 
guests who succumb to this trick, for although 
an unexpected “ducking” is excruciatingly 
humorous, drowning often results fatally. 

Great fun can be added to the evening’s 
entertainment by dressing several of the 
guests as ghosts, witches, corpses, etc.; these 
costumes can be quite simply and,economically 
made in the home, or can be procured from 
some reliable department store. 

An “‘old-fashioned” witch’s costume consists 
of a union suit (Munsing or any other standard 
brand), corset, brassiere, chemise, underpetti- 
coat, overpetticoat, long black skirt, long black 
stockings, shoes, black waist and shawl, with a 
pointed witch’s hat and a broomstick. The 
“modern” witch’s costume is much simpler and 
inexpensive in many details. 

A particularly novel and “hair raising” ef- 
fect may be produced by painting the entire 

(Continued on page 90) 
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VANITY FAR 


Little Works of Uplift for Needy Women 


How to Take Money from Those Who Have a Great Deal and Pleasure from Those Who Have Little 


I, Luncheons for Serious Thinkers 


uplift herself from poverty to competence 

should consider the possibilities of the 
luncheon club business and its irresistible ap- 
peal to the serious thinkers of her sex. These 
are to be found in every city and town. 

Let her begin by calling herself by some im- 
posing name like The Woman’s Society for the 
Diffusion of Earnest Thought and then cast 
her eye about for the celebrities who will serve 
as bait for the earnest thinkers. She may then 
send cards to every well dressed woman, re- 
questing her company at a luncheon to be given 
at some fashionable hotel in honour of, let us 
say, the distinguished English poet, Mr. Blank. 
Tickets $4.00. 

If she has chosen for herself a name that 
looks and sounds as well as the one I have 
suggested, and obtained suitably engraved 
cards, she will receive quick replies from such 
thinkers as are willing to pay for the privilege 
of thinking. In choosing her celebrity, there 
will come into play a judgment similar to that 
by which a sportsman selects the artificial fly 
most likely to allure and deceive his prey. In 
both cases appearance counts more than intel- 
lectual or moral worth, and it is essential that 
the celebrity as well as the fly should look the 
part for which it is designed. 

Thus the apostle of owlishness must look 


r | VHE woman oi intelligence who wishes to 


funny in order to impress his audience with the. 


belief that his discourse on the Psychology of 
Soul-Mating is really an effort of the mind. 
A ravenous appetite will rob the poet of every 
vestige of the melancholy charm that is his 
chief stock in trade, and it is better and 
cheaper to feed him beforehand than to allow 
him to bolt his food in the presence of his audi- 
ence and look hungrily about for more. The 
myth of the dainty, poetic appetite must be 
preserved. A velveteen coat, such as no artist 
ever wore, is a material aid to a lecture on the 
renaissance of something or other. If, to keep 
pace with a surfeited taste, it becomes neces- 
sary to offer a double or triple bill, the celebri- 
ties must be kept apart at the table. If they 
sit together they are apt to nudge one another 
and laugh. That will spoil the whole business. 

It must not be expected that this form of 
uplift will add to the material or intellectual 
wealth of the community. Nor will the real 
uplifting take place until the luncheon is over 
and the celebrity has pocketed his fee and de- 
parted. Then the organizer of the affair will 
pay the hotel proprietor half of 
the four dollars paid to her by 
each of her guests, and uplift her 
own finances with the other two. 


II. The Rescue Business 


MONG the many callings 
open to the needy woman, 
that of rescuing somebody from 
something stands pre-eminent. 
It can do more uplifting to the 
dollar of capital invested than 
any other similar industry of the 
day. Moreover, it carries with 
it its own reward in the shape of 
the glory with which it invests 


By JAMES L. FORD 


whomsoever is known to be “devoted, heart and 
soul, to rescue work”, 

Only those engaged in this admirable call- 
ing realize how many persons there are who 
should be rescued or how many willing hands 
will go down into well lined pockets to help 
along the good work. It is quite as popular 
as its allied craft, reform—that is to say, it is 
popular with its promoters, for the person who 
wishes either to be rescued or reformed has 
yet to be found. 

She who undertakes this variety of uplift 
work .will find in personal notoriety a strong 
help to her efforts. As a heroine of the divorce 
court or of a sensational poisoning case, she 
is well prepared to launch herself as a per- 
petual rescuer. Then an ever-complacent press 
will announce that she who was recently tri- 
umphantly acquitted of the charge of poison- 
ing her two children will devote her remaining 
days to the rescuing of young girls or boys, or 
almost anybody that ought to be rescued. 

She must of course be careful to choose a 
good medium for her work; nor should the 
real needs of the class to be rescued weigh too 
heavily on her judgment. It would be impos- 
sible to raise a cent for the rescue of stock- 
brokers. Neither would the rescue of those 
who play faro or the stock market or bet on 
prearranged horse races and prizefights yield 
a dollar of revenue to the promoter. 

The rescue of young girls, however, is a 
scheme of deep and universal appeal to the 
sympathetic heart. Therefore the uplifter has 
but to announce the beginning of a two-million- 
dollar drive, and pocketbooks, even those 
tightly closed against other insidious appeals, 
will fly open at the touch of canvassers working 
on a fifty-fifty basis, while earnest women will 
canvass their friends without thought of com- 
pensation. And nobody will ever dream of 
asking how such a sum can be used in saving 
young women from destruction or whether it 
is feasible to hire them to be rescued. The 
only uplifting that mere money will do is to 
lift its possessor from the Socialistic to the 
Capitalistic class, both in fact and sentiment, 
and it will do this without anybody’s help. 

The uplifter must not expect to get the full 
amount of her drive, but her receipts should 
be sufficient to afford the salary that will keep 
her going amiably and comfortably at her 
happy task. Authorities have disagreed as to 
the exact percentage of financial profit to the 
uplifter, but the usual figure is somewhere 
about twenty per cent. 





III. Choosing Plays for Grandma 
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ig, poe one of the great fortunes in this 

try has been amassed by this scheme, 
by careful management it can be made to yj 
a modest graft, unlimited theatre tickets, a 
the privilege, more highly prized than 
from the River Jordan, of occasionally 
behind the scenes and meeting actresses, 

It is founded on the broad rock of keen jp 
terest in the doings of our neighbours 
is one of our national traits. It is true 
one half does not know how the other half lives 
and it is equally true that each half loves tp 
tell the other how it should live. In no respegt 
do our individual tastes and prejudices mane 
fest themselves more strongly than in om 
choice of the plays that we wish to see, but we 
have also a lively interest in the selection of 
those that other people should see, and, as we 
are noted the world over for our deference to the 
aged, the uplifter will have no difficulty in or- 
ganizing a society that will provide wholesome 
amusement for the grandmothers of the nation, 
_ As the wealth and power of the country ar 
the result of individual effort on the part of its 
ablest citizens, the belief is widespread that 
nothing of lasting good can be accomplished 
except by societies composed of persons with 
a known record for incapacity. To this class 
of believers the uplifter must look for backing, 
when she organizes the society that is to teach 
her grandmother how to suck from the theat- 
rical egg the entertainment best suited to her 
years. 

The number of cheques that will come at 
her call will truthfully indicate the popular 
faith in the efficacy of organized beneficence. 

Those politicians who have a firm faith in 
the phantom leadership of oft-photographed 
suffrage-workers, are not a whit more credu- 
lous than theatrical managers, whose oppor- 
tunities for acquiring worldly wisdom are quite 
equal to their own. Hence, when the uplifter 
exhibits her abnormal estimate of the number 
of playgoing grandmas who will eat out of her 
hand, she will have no difficulty in arranging 
for her own seats and a rebate on those sold 
to her society. 

The rest is easy. She will of course select 
the plays herself in company with an escort, 
likely to entertain her at a fashionable restau- 
rant, and whom she can bind to herself still 
more closely by occasional visits to the avant 
scene. There is very little money in the 
grandma business, but it will provide a de- 
lightful season of theatregoing, 
suppers and cheerful male s0- 
ciety and, perhaps, pave the way 
for some remunerative enterprise 
in the line of reform or civic bet- 
terment. For fame has now been 
commercialized and is a power 
that can be stored like electricity 
and applied to all kinds of work, 
including uplift. Therefore, she 
“who has accomplished so much 
for well-to-do playgoers” will 
find support when she tries 1 
rid the country of something % 
other, or to inflict on it some 
other curse equally bad. 


SKETCH BY FISH 


Thrilling scene at a literary luncheon, to a youthful poet 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


MARGARET 
SEVERN 
Perhaps her greatest 
success has been in her 
Korean Warrior Dance, 
done in one of the 
Benda masks, whose 
value to the dancer 
Miss Severn was the 
first to recognize 


MAURICE GOLOBERG 
FLORENCE O’DENISHAWN 
Whose dancing in the Ziegfeld Follies ranks her 
a creditable representative of the school whose 
name she has chosen to make her own 


LOU GOODALE BIGELOW 


East is East and West is East 


In the Realm of Dancing There are No Points of the Compass 


ee 


ARNOLD GENTHE 
MICHIO ITOW 


The great Japanese 
dancer adds imagina- 
tion to his flawless 
technique in such a 
manner as to make 
him not only a dancer of 
high excellence but also 
an extraordinary mime 


RUTH ST. DENIS 
AND TED SHAWN 


Have again forsaken 
the stage and have re- 
turned for the first 
time in two years to 
the scene of some of 
their most productive 
and delightful work— 
the Denishawn School 





MOTOR TRANSPORT, WITHOUT THE 
TRANSPORT 


Motor honeymoons are naturally quite popular, 
but in them lies the grave danger of immediately 
subjecting the bonds of love to a most terrific 
test. Hapless Herbert, having used all his spare 
tires, is now trying to remember what he learned 
in the Engineer Corps, namely, how to mend an 
inner-tube without the aid of a repair kit. Nor is 
his mental anguish relieved by the knowledge 
that there is half a pound of rice in the car- 
buretor. Consequently poor Gwendolyn is hearing 
for the first time words which are always ex- 
pressed by dashes and asterisks 





The Tests of True Love 


A Few Samples of Romantic Stress 
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THE WORRIES OF A WIDOW 


Children are sweet little things in their way, but 
they should certainly be muzzled and kept ona 
leash during their mother’s second courtship. 
Thanks to the romantic influence of the sad sea 
waves, handsome Mrs. Whigham was getting on 
splendidly with young Harry Dibble, when lo! w 
trots little daughter Florence, crying gaily, 
“Mother, if you want to get married, now is your 
chance! There’s Bishop Barwell going by-’” 
Only the promise of unlimited cocktails after the 
bath can ever bring the dashing Dibble up to the 
melting point again. But heaven help Florence 
when she goes in to kiss Mama good-night 
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AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT 
A disheartening moment is when true love makes 
a serious social error. Just because Harriette 
was in the Follies, Gregory thought he could pre- 
sent her with a magnificent string of sympathetic 
pearls. Imagine his distress when she spurns his 
gift and says, “‘No, Gregory! I thought you 
knew I was not that kind of a girl!” 


THE PLIGHT OF MILLICENT 
The saddest lot of true love is to be forever un- 
trequited. Poor little Millicent has picked out a 
dozen different swains, but somehow they never 
seemed to know it, and so at last she has decided 
to go in for literature. But the Love-God is piti- 
less! “I am sure I should make a splendid pro- 
fessor’s wife”, thinks Milly,—‘if I could only 
manage to find the professor” 
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THE DOG’S DAY 
From time immemorial lovely ladies have fasci- 
nated and tormented their admirers by lavishing 
affection on unworthy objects. For two hours 
Lionel has watched Olivia kiss her wriggling 
pekinese while in his dumb, enraged mind he 
considers which he shall bite first,—Olivia or 
that beastly little pup of hers 


SINFONIA DOMESTICA 


Little does thé outside world know of the tests 
which afflict a loving wife. Mrs. Hobart is talk- 
ing to a friend while her husband indulges in his 
favourite after-dinner sport of snoring. “You 
are spending the evening with your delightful 
husband?” says the friend. “Yes, indeed, I can 
hear his voice’. Something tells us that Mr. 
Hobart is going to be slain where he lies 
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VANITY Fan 


I'd Die for Dear Old Rutgers 


Dismissing the Present Necessity of Athletes Expiring for the Sake of a Gorgeous Gesture 


broken hand”. “The final quarter 
was played on sheer nerve, for an 
examination at the end of the game showed 
that his backbone was shattered and both legs 
smashed”. ‘Although knocked senseless in 
the opening chukker, he finished the match and 
no one realized his predicament until he con- 
fessed to his team mates in the clubhouse”. 
These are, of course, incidents common 
enough in the life of any of our sporting he- 
roes. To a true American sportsman a set of 
tennis is held in about the same esteem as a 
popular playwright- holds a woman’s honour. 
There is no point at which “I give up” can 
be sanctioned. Not only must the amateur ath- 
lete sell his life dearly, but he must keep on 
selling it until he is carried off the field. Ac- 
cordingly, it is easy to understand why Forest 
Hills seethed with indignation when Mlle. Su- 
zanne Lenglen walked (she could still walk, 
mind you) over to an official in the middle of 
a tennis match and announced that she was ill 
and would not continue. It was quite obvious 
to all that the Frenchwoman was still alive and 
breathing and the thing was shocking heresy. 
The writer ‘is not disposed to defend Su- 
zanne’s heresy to the full. He believes that 
Mlle. Lenglen was ill, but he feels that she 
erred, not because she resigned, but because 
she did it with so little grace. She seemed to 
have no appreciation of the hardship which the 
sudden termination of the match imposed upon 
Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt Mallory. However, 
Molla did and came off the court swearing. 


T l fought the last twenty rounds with a 


The Gorgeous Gesture 


T was an embarrassing moment, but possibly 

a moral can be dug from it all the same. 
For the first time in the experience of many, a 
new sort of athletic tradition was vividly pre- 
sented. No one will deny that the French 
know the gesture of Thermopylae as well as 
the next one, but they have never thought to 
associate it with sports. The gorgeous and 
gallant Carpentier has, upon occasions in his 
ring career, resigned. He showed no lack of 
nerve upon these occasions, but merely fol- 
lowed a line of conduct which is foreign to us. 
Pitted at those particular times against men 
who were too heavy for him and facing certain 
defeat, he admitted their superiority somewhat 
before the inevitable end. Like a chess master, 
he sensed the fact that victory was no longer in 
the balance, and that nothing remained to be 
done except some mopping up. Such perfunc- 
tory and merely academic action did not seem 
to him to come properly within the realm of 
sport, particularly if he was to be the man 
mopped up. 

American sport commentators who knew 
these facts in the record of Carpentier were dis- 
posed to announce before his match with 
Dempsey that he would most certainly seek to 
avoid a knockout by stopping as soon as he was 
hurt. His astounding courage surprised them. 
And yet it was exactly the sort of courage they 
should have expected. He did not fight on 
through gruelling punishment just for the sake 
of being a martyr. He went through it be- 
cause up to the very end he believed that his 
great right hand punch might win for him, and 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 








My Lady of the Zoo 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


GHE treads, on faded Autumn days, 
The fallen leaves between loud cages; 
Feathered and furred, she turns her gaze 
Where Bruin roars and ‘Leo rages, 
And always, where she softly passes, 
Rise Zoological alas—es! 


The snowy egret shrieks with fear 

When near his perch her plumage tarries; 
And from the crocodile a tear 

Falls sadly for the purse she carries. 
The leopard howls from grotto shady 
To see his spots upon a lady. 


Old Tom, the keeper, on his rounds, 
Unconscious of her form retreating, 

Prescribes, to still the doleful sounds, 
An hour of hearty over-eating, 

Nor guesses, ’mid his portions gory, 

The deeper, inside-outside story. 











even at the last Carpentier was still swinging. 

In spite of the sentimental objections of the 
old-fashioned follower of sports, the tradition 
which was bred out of Sparta by Anglo-Saxon 
has begun to decay. Referees do step in and 
end unequal contests. Ring followers them- 
selves are known to cry, “Stop the fight” at 
times when the match has become no longer a 
contest. ‘“Mollycoddles!” shriek the ghosts of 
the bareknuckle days who float over the ring, 
but we do not heed their voices. Again, we 
have decreasing patience with the severely in- 
jured football player who struggles against the 
restraining arms of the coaches when they 
would take him out because of his disabilities. 
To-day he is less a hero than a rather dra- 
matically self-conscious young man who puts a 
gesture above the success of his team. 

There is still ground for the modification 
of a sporting tradition which has made 
those things which we call games become at 
moments ordeals having no relation to sport. 
Losing is still considered such a serious busi- 
ness that an elaborate ritual has been built up 


as to what constitutes good losing. We ng 
only demand that a man shall die, if need he 
for the Lawn Tennis Championship of Eastem 
Rhode Island, but we go so far as to prescribe 
the exact manner in which he shall die. A got 
silent and determined demeanour is generally 
favoured. 


The Humour of the Japanese 


pee Japan have come hints of something 
better in this direction. Every American 
engaged in sport should be required to spend 
an afternoon in watching Zenzo Shimidzu of 
the Japanese Davis Cup team. Shimidzu’s 
contribution to sport is the revelation that a 
man may try hard and yet have lots of fun 
even when things go against him. He seems to 
reserve his most winning smile for his losing 
shots. Once in his match against Bill Johnston 
he was within a point of set and down from 
the sky a high short lob was descending. Shi- 
midzu was ready for what seemed a certain 
kill. He was as eager as an avenging sparrov, 
Back came his racquet and down it swung 
upon the ball, only to drive it a foot out of 
court. Immediately, the little man burst into 
a silent gale of merriment. The fact that he 
had a set within his grasp and had thrown it 
away seemed to him almost the funniest thing 
which had ever happened to him. 

Of course, this is a manner which might 
be difficult for us Americans to acquire. 
Unlike the Japanese we have only a lim- 
ited sense of humour. Its limits end for 
the most part with things which _hap- 
pen to other people. We laugh at the pic 
tures in which we see Happy Hooligan being 
kicked by the mule, but we would not be able 
to laugh if we ourselves met the same mule 
under similar circumstances. However, in an 
effort to popularize the light and easy de 
meanour in sporting competition it is fair to 
point out that it is not only a beautiful thing 
but that it is also effective. 

Shimidzu almost beat Tilden by the very 
fact that he refused to do anything but 
smile when things went against him. The 
tall American would smash a _ ball to 
a far corner of the court for what seemed 
a certain. kill, but the little man would 
leap across the turf and send it back. And as 
he stroked the ball he smiled. It was discour- 
aging enough for Tilden to be pitted against a 
Gibraltar, but it seemed still more hopeless 
from the fact that even when he managed to 
split the rock it broke only into the broadest 
of grins. : 

Ten years of work by one of our most proml- 
nent editors for a war with Japan were swept 
away by the Davis Cup matches. It is hard 
to understand how there can be any race prob- 
lem concerning a people with so excellent @ 
backhand and so genial a disposition. Indeed, 
many of the things which our friends from 
California have told us about Japan did not 
seem to be so. All of us have heard endlessly 
about the rapidity with which the Japanes 
increase. There was no proof of it at Forest 
Hills. When the doubles match started there 
were on one side of the net two Japanese. 
When the match ended, almost four hours later, 
there were still just two Japanese. 
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Violet Heming, as the Heroine of “Sonya” 


The First of the Season’s Roma 


ntic Plays Is Very Like a Drama of the Grau 


stark Period 
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We 


LOUIS COUPERUS 
Because he is generally re- 
garded as the foremost living 
novelist of Holland; because in 
the “Small Souls” group he 
has shown himself a relentless 
analyst of modern Dutch life; 
because “The Hidden Force”, a 
newly translated novel, is to be 
published in English this fall; 
and finally because he intends 
to visit America within the year 


© E. A. HOPPE 





WOODBURY 


EDWARD KNOBLOCK 
Because he is a playwright 





with a record of six success- 
ful plays; because he has 
had a collaborating § ac- 
quaintance with Arnold Ben- 
nett; because, although he 
was a major in the English 
army, he remains an excel- 
lent American; and finally 
because in “The Three Mus- 
keteers” he has written for 
Douglas Fairbanks the most 
successful picture of the year 


Nominate 
















VANITY Fa 


for the Hall of Fame: 


BERTRAM PARK 


HEYWOOD BROUN 


Because he writes authorita. 
tively and agreeably on matters 
as various as the theatre, books, 
sport and politics; because 
he has lately joined the staf of 
the New York World; and 
finally because everything he 
writes is salted with wit, 
quality as rare among Ameri. 
can prose writers as passion 
among the poets 


PIRIE MACDONALC 





FONTES, PARIS 


RENE PREJELAN 


Because he is one of the first 
French big game hunters in 
Africa and elsewhere; be- 
cause he was made a Com- 
mandant in the French 
army; but chiefly because in 
the pages of La Vie Parisi- 
enne he has_ shown the 
imagined gayety and pos 
sible charm of the grisette 
until the young Parisienne 
has actually come to fe 
semble his drawings 


GEORGE BELCHER 
Because he is as popular in 
the rdle of sportsman as 1” 
the rdle of a social figure in 
London; because he has 1 
terpreted the lower classes 
of England as no one else 
since Phil May; because he 
has long been the backbone 
of “Punch” and the “Tatler 
and finally because in his 
titles, drawings and ¢aP 
tions he is one of the first 

wits of our time 
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The Philosophy of Rowing 


The Coach of Princeton Crew Discusses the Moral and Physical Advantages of Sport 


AM writing this, sitting on the veranda of 
iE Men’s Club, at Chautauqua, looking 


out over the lake that has given its name to 
this famous institution of learning. I know 
the meaning of the smile with which some. will 
greet the statement that Chautauqua is an in- 
stitution of learning. But I am using the word 
in its original sense, as the present participle 
of the verb “to learn”, and not as an abstract 
noun representing the sum and fine flower of 
the human effort to learn. There may not be 
as many learned people here as in some of our 
academic institutions of learning, but there are 
more people eager to learn than I have ever 
sen gathered together in any similar or dis- 
similar spot. It is positively appalling, the 
number of objects the verb “to learn” can take 
here, and the number of people who like Mar- 
lowe’s hero are “climbing after knowledge in- 
finite’ and have “willed to wear themselves 
and never rest”. 

But this afternoon I have my back turned to 
the Hall of Philosophy and am looking out at 
the lake, over whose blue surface the north 
wind is chasing the cloud-shadows. Against 
the dark green of the low wooded hills of the 
opposite shore, I catch the gleam of white sails, 
and nearer by are family-parties in skiffs and 
plain old-fashioned rowboats; and I find my- 
slf watching the boys sky their oars outrage- 
ously, between strokes, and then dip them with 
ajerk as though they would dig up the bottom 
of the lake. I am not thinking at all of the 
“problems” I have been lecturing on this week 
in the amphitheatre. Perhaps this is because 
itis Saturday afternoon, and Sunday is a day 
of rest for the lecturer at Chautauqua. But I 
do not think that is the only reason why I 
would rather be out on the lake this afternoon 
in a coaching-launch watching the rhythmic 
swing of a good crew just ahead of me, solving 
anearby problem of stroke and swing and 
catch, rather than unloading intellectual 
problems on trusting audiences. 


The Inherited Passion for Sport 


| REMEMBER reading some years ago in 
The Outlook the report of a conversation 
between Professor Mahaffy, the Greek scholar, 
and Professor Ferrero, the Roman historian. 
And the gist of it was that the Roman could 
tot understand the delight of the Anglo-Saxon 
lM spending a day in the heather shooting 
gtouse, and the fact that Mahaffy professed 
more satisfaction in his achievements with rod 
and gun than in the light he had thrown on 
Athenian life. It is the whole difference be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin temper. 
To the highly civilized Latin there is something 
still barbarian in the Anglo-Saxon passion for 
the strenuous life and for sport, especially of 
the outdoor variety, 

To Prof. Santayana, Browning is pure bar- 
arian when he sings: 


Oh, our manhood’s prime vigour, no spirit feels 
waste, 

ota muscle is stopped in its playing, no sinew 
unbraced; 

Oh, the wild joys of living, the leaping from 

rock up to rock, 

tong rending of boughs from the fir- 
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JACK ‘an TURNER 
J. DUNCAN SPAETH 


One of the most popular members of the En- 
glish Department at Princeton University, Dr. 
Spaeth has for a number of years acted as 
coach to the Princeton crew, with a success 
that has not been equalled by professional 
coaches. Dr. Spaeth is an authority on early 
English, and has translated a number of 
Saxon lyric and narrative poems 


trees, the cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water; 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! How 
fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for- 
ever in joy. 


But that is part of our Northern and spe- 
cifically Anglo-Saxon inheritance. And I like 
to remember that Leslie Stephen, in the days 
when he was an Oxford don, was known as 
the best coach on the river and deserved his 
reputation. 

This was to be an article on intercollegiate 
rowing from the point of view of a coaching 
professor, or something of the sort. Person- 
ally I cannot see that there is anything unusual 
in the fact that one who professes teaching and 
who in his undergraduate days enjoyed rowing, 
should find pleasure in teaching others to enjoy 
and become proficient in what he still believes 
to be one of the most wholesome forms of 
intercollegiate sport. 

Now I frankly confess to a certain prejudice 
in favor of rowing, and I shall briefly here set 
down some of the reasons for this prejudice. 
In the first place, the temptation to “scout” for 
good material in the preparatory schools is 
much less than in other lines of sport. While 


we have had some very good oarsmen at 
Princeton who have come to us from St. Paul’s 
and other schools where rowing is established, 
our experience has shown that men who had 
never rowed at all before coming to Princeton 
could be made into just as good oarsmen as the 
boys who came up with a school reputation. 

Leh, the stroke of this year’s Princeton crew, 
and adinittedly one of the best strokes among 
all the college crews of the season, learned all 
his, rowing in Princeton. And the same is true 
of most of the stroke-oars at Princeton. While 
I heartily believe in school-créws, provided 
they are carefully handled, I think it fortunate 
that the initial advantage possessed by the boy 
who has made his school-crew is not sufficient 
to encourage offering special inducements to 
such boys to choose one college rather than 
another. Again, the very fact that the period 
of training is longer and more arduous in row- 
ing than in any other sport, with the possible 
exception of track, tends to develop steadiness 
and endurance, moral as well as physical, in 
the men who go out for it. The stimulus that 
keeps the candidate for the crew faithful to his 
task is not in the cheering section, nor in the 
sporting columns of the newspaper,—he must 
find it within himself. Now the institution of 
internal for external stimuli is one of the chief 
marks of the moral evolution of man. 


Oars and the Sense of Rhythm 


N the third place, there are certain features 
inherent in the technique of rowing that 
make it a peculiarly valuable form of training 
in more than the physical sense. The Greeks 
knew better than we the value of music in 
education, and the sense of rhythm, balance, 
harmony, moderation, that they stressed so con- 
stantly, is one of the most important factors in 
the making of a good oarsman. It may be a 
mere coincidence, but two of the best stroke- 
oars that have been developed at Princeton 
were members of the glee club and had a fine 
sense of rhythm. 

The two essential parts of every effective 
stroke are the drive and the recovery. In the 
“drive” a man must be able, while still keeping 
time and preserving his balance, to apply every 
ounce of power that he possesses. In the 
“recovery”, with its emphasis on the slow de- 
liberate slide forward, which keeps the boat 
running between strokes, he must learn to con- 
trol himself, to overcome his tendency to hurl 
himself breathlessly forward for the next 
stroke. In this constant alteration between the 
power to pull and the power to hold back, lies 
the secret not only of steady speed on the water, 
but of many other kinds of speed and progress. 

One of my friends and colleagues in Prince- 
ton, who is an admirable philosopher, lays 
much stress on the importance of what he calls 
the “inner check”. I have invited him to come 
out with me in the coaching launch on Lake 
Carnegie some quiet afternoon, to observe how 
we apply in practice the philosophy of the 
“inner check” in order to prevent the fatal 
outer check in the run of the shell. But I 
should like to show him also how we supple- 
ment the philosophy of the inner check with 
the philosophy of the outward drive, by con- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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BOBBY JONES 


Not yet twenty, Jones is 
a marvel of speed and 
skill but, as yet, he 
lacks the judgment, craft 
and experience by which 
championships are won, 
although he has matured 
extraordinarily for one 
of his years 


CHICK EVANS 


When Chick Evans was 
nineteen years old, he 
seemed to have every- 
thing that any champion 
could expect to have, yet 
it was not until seven 
years later that he won 
both the Open and Ama- 
teur golf titles 
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WILLIAM TILDEN 


Almost unknown at 
twenty, Tilden, at 
twenty-six, won both 
the British and Amer- 
ican titles in tennis, 
and was in no small 
measure responsible 
for America’s Davis 
Cup triumph 
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TY COBB 


The Detroit baseball 
star who reached his 
highest point of effi- 
ciency in 1911, when 
he was _ twenty-six 
years old, breaking 
all previous records 
in runs scored and 
base hits made 


JIM THORPE 


The famous Indian, 
who was the most 
brilliant all-round 
football player the 
game has ever 
known. Thorpe re- 
mained in college un- 
til he was entering 
his twenty-sixth year 
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The Victorious Age in Sport 


Beyond Speed, Skill and Power a Champion Must Have the Judgment and Cunning of the Middle Twenties 
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VINCENT RICHARDS 


The boy tennis marvel 
who, for all his skill and 
speed, has gone to de- 
feat before men of more 
judgment and cunning in 
their game. He affords 
another proof that cham- 
Pionships are not won 
by youngsters 


JACK DEMPSEY 


Dempsey won the cham- 
pionship against Willard 
at the age of twenty- 
four, but this summet, 
at twenty-six, he was aa 
even more powerful fight 
ing machine, perhaps the 
greatest the ring has 
ever known 
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What Is the Winning Age in Sport? 


Between Youngster and Veteran, Twenty-six Has Proved to Be the Age of Supreme Athletic Efficiency 


late, seem to be divided into two broad 

divisions. First, the remarkable achieve- 
ments of such brilliant youngsters as Bobby 
Jones and Vincent Richards, and, second, the 
sensational victories of such elastic veterans as 
Zbyscko, Babe Adams, John Ball and Mike 
Gibbons. See 

As a rule in every gripping “human in- 
terest” story, it is either the untutored kid, or 
the veteran with a vital spark, who gathers in 
the newspaper headlines. 

But, when you look over the complete rec- 
ords and dig deep enough down into sporting 
statistics, you suddenly discover that, in spite 
of all the kids and the veterans, the winning 
age in sport does not belong to the beardless 
youth or the gray-haired knight who comes 
back for one gallant sortie. 

It is true enough that Jones, Richards, 
Travers and others have shown amazing sport- 
ing proficiency at tender ages. It is also true 
enough that Bob Fitzsimmons, Hans Wagner, 
Pop Anson and others have proved that, be- 
yond forty, men can still rise and stir up dust 
along the highway of fame. 


The Case of Cobb 


HAT, then, is the most efficient age in 
sport? 

Well, to begin with, there is the case of Ty 
Cobb, the Detroit star. At twenty-two Cobb 
was leading the league. Cobb at thirty-five 
was still hammering loudly at the portals of 
base-hit fame. But, in the year 1911, when he 
was twenty-six years old, he batted .420 and 
broke all existing records for runs scored and 
base-hits made for any year in the annals of 
baseball. 

It was at the age of twenty-six that the as- 
tounding Georgian reached his greatest height 
and came to the full crest of his powers. It 
was only then that he had come to the point 
where he could boast of all the attributes of 
youth, suppleness, speed and agility—coupled 
with the experience and judgment that had 
come from trying and repeated tests. 

Youth has in its kit such aids to victory as 
speed, dash, elasticity and stamina. Age banks 
mainly upon experience, judgment, control, 
knowledge, and a character not likely to break 
under fire. But, at twenty-six, an athlete pos- 
sesses all of these ingredients of success. He 
still has youth to offer, and he has gained judg- 
ment and control, under the most damaging 
ire. It was exactly at twenty-six, then, that 
Cobb was ready for the great test and it was at 
fae that he caused two world records 
0 fall. 

If you will look back a little you will also 
find that Christy Mathewson was at his best 
about the same age. Matty had his finest year 
in 1905, when he was almost unbeatable 
throughout the season and then set up an un- 
beaten record by shutting out the Athletics in 
three world series games. And, in 1905, Matty 
was coming into his twenty-sixth year. 

And then there is the case of Babe Ruth, a 
Prodigious youngster’ while he was hovering 
about twenty-one, but far below the fame that 
tame to him at twenty-six when he set a home 
tun record that left old-timers dizzy. Ruth 


Tite most sensational sporting events, of 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


was a great ball player as a kid. He may be 
a great ball player five years from now. But 
he will never be greater than he was during 
the past season unless he is more of a marvel 
than we think he is. 

When Chick Evans was sixteen years old 
he had all the style and dash to his game 
that any champion could expect to have. 
When he was still a kid, he came to the semi- 
final round in his first amateur championship. 
Great things were predicted for him in the 
way of a triumphant march to the top. But 
Evans could never quite make the grade. He 
had everything that youth had to offer, but he 
lacked the needed amount of experience. 

Year after year slipped by until many began 
to think that the Western star would never 
break through. And then, in 1916, when he 
was knocking at the door of his twenty-sixth 
year, he found himself in possession of the 
needed treasures from both ends of Time’s 
magical treasure chest. It was then that he 
won both the Open and the Amateur titles, a 
feat never before or since accomplished in the 
history of American golf. This was his great- 
est year. He not only beat all the star profes- 
sionals at medal play, but followed this up by 
topping the amateurs at match play for a tri- 
umph that led to a brace of sceptres and a 
double crown. Evans at twenty-six had ali 
the dash and confidence of youth, mixed with 
the skill and experience of the older man. He 
had finally married decision to skill, and the 
result was an irresistible combination. 

It might be argued that Walter J. Travis 
did not reach his top form until forty, but it 
must be remembered that Travis was a rare 
exception in that he never started golf until he 
was thirty-five. But John Ball, the greatest 
veteran in the game to-day, won both the Open 
and Amateur championships of Great Britain 
at the age of twenty-six. 


Youth and Age 


OUTH is inclined to be excitable, nervous 
and high strung. It is likely to break 
under a heavy strain. 

Age, and by age we mean anything beyond 
thirty-five or forty, has the judgment—the 
mental side of any game—under good control, 
but is inclined to tire more rapidly, to lack the 
physical requirements needed in order to gain 
the snow-capped peaks. John Ball was play- 
ing great golf, for four rounds, in the recent 
British amateur championship at Hoylake, but 
he was a weary old man by the fifth. Sandy 
Herd was tied for the lead after three rounds 
at St. Andrew’s in the British Open, but at 
fifty-two he faltered in the last stretch, lacking 
the winning touch that youth only could give 
him,—but with youth twenty years away. 

Vincent Richards has been a tennis prodigy 
for several years and he isn’t yet twenty. But 
at twenty Bill Tilden was almost unknown. It 
was not until Tilden reached the winning age 
of twenty-six last summer, that he stalked 
forth and broke all records by winning both 
the British and the American titles, and then 
contributing his full share to our Davis Cup 
triumphs. Tilden needed every ounce of 
skill and stamina one could find to go, 
unbeaten, through a year’s campaign of such 


strain and magnitude. 

He had all the speed and power he needed 
at twenty. He had a great variety of strokes. 
But it was not until last year that he was able 
to command judgment, reserve, patience and 
generalship. It was not until then that he was 
able to keep his high-strung nerves under com- 
plete control. In 1918 Tilden had one of his 
most remarkable years. . He won every set and 
every match of every important tournament 
until he came to the final match with Lindley 
Murray—when the title was at stake—and 
then he lost. In 1919 Tilden again went to the 
final round, where he was stopped by Johns- 
ton. But by 1920, at the winning age, he was 
last geared up to the supreme test. 


Dempsey’s Crest 


HEN Jack Dempsey was twenty-two, he 

was on the verge of greatness. He was 
then big, strong, fast and coming in to a sur- 
prising amount of skill. When he fought Jess 
Willard and won the championship he was just 
twenty-four. In the Willard battle, Dempsey 
was certainly reaching the crest of his great- 
ness. His speed and power were remarkable. 
His slugging force was crushing. But, after 
the first round, during which he knocked Wil- 
lard down seven times, there were one or two 
plans, in the way of judgment and making 
battle, that he would have changed with a little 
more experience. 

But, when a few months ago, Dempsey met 
Carpentier at Jersey City, before 90,000 peo- 
ple, he was, in truth, the finished product, the 
finest fighting machine the ring had ever 
known. 

Jim Jeffries had greater strength and weight 
than Dempsey. Jim Corbett was a trifle faster. 
Jack Johnson had surer defensive skill. But 
when one considers a combination of all the 
qualities that go into fighting greatness—speed, 
skill, strength, power, crushing force, aggres- 
siveness and the ability to absorb punishment 
as open buds absorb the dew, Dempsey stood 
in the ring at Jersey City, last July, as king 
of them all. 

And when Dempsey defeated Carpentier he 
was exactly twenty-six. He had just come to 
the age where Cobb, Evans, Mathewson, Tilden 
and Ruth were at their most effective periods. 

Here he had all the speed and stamina of 
his earlier days—plus the coolness, craft, 
judgment and experience of the older man who 
had been often over the route before. 

This theory that twenty-six is the winning 
age would undoubtedly also apply to football 
if the average collegian did not persist in 
graduating at twenty-two or three. Very few 
men linger in college under restful campus 
trees until they are twenty-six, unless they are 
taking post-graduate courses which do not in- 
clude football. 

But a few have stayed on, as if to prove our 
theory. One was Jim Thorpe, the noted In- 
dian who, in his Carlisle days, reached the 
pinnacle of football greatness, and was prob- 
ably the most brilliant all-around performer 
the game has ever known. Thorpe was a star 
in his younger years, but, at the finish of his 
career with Carlisle, when he was about to 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Scala, an Expressionistic Casino in Berlin 


Tc HE modern tendency in art, variously known as Futurism in Italy, 
Cubisme in France, Expressionismus in Germany, and Modernism every- 
where, has nowhere influenced building and interior decoration so much as 
in the Central Empires. The French, it is true, are gradually evolving 
a new manner in furniture, and wall decoration, and in theatrical décor. 
Nevertheless, it is the German artists who have most consistently and 
fairly carried out the modernist principles in architecture. The Scala, one 
of the largest cafés in Berlin, shows how successful the attempt has been. 
The walls of deep, mottled sea-green, shading into light verdigris and 
emerald, lean outward at an angle, producing an effect of collapse and 


forward motion. The junction of the walls and the ceiling is broken into 
irregular slabs of stone, like the strata in a cave. Behind these the lights 
are hidden, the whole system of illumination is based on reflection. The 
immense dislocation of the planes and angles of the vault-like ceiling, 1s 
focused on the central point, the huge silver star or crystal, bursting like 
an exploding bomb through the roof. The whole effect is weird, almost 
ominous. The shape of the room in its ground plan is itself irregular—the 
impression is that of a frozen catastrophe. Yet this feeling is psycho- 
logically in accord with the desperate mood of many revellers in the 
German Capital to-day. 
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New Theories of Doubling In Auction Bridge 


Simple Rules for Reading the Meaning of the Modern Double 


Gertrude had not been at the fashion- 

able hotel in the mountains more than 
three days, before everyone who came within 
sound of the mother’s voice was aware that 
Gertrude was the most wonderful girl in the 
world. The girl herself, however, was con- 
scious of some of her shortcomings, and when 
Mr. Gettem, who had a great reputation as a 
bridge player, suggested that he would like to 
have a rubber with her some evening she felt 
it incumbent on her to study up. She knew 
that bridge was one of the things in which 
beauty does not count. 

The first thing she did was to buy two or 
three books on the game, but, after reading 
them assiduously, she felt she must have a les- 
son. She therefore called in the services of an 
dderly lady whose friends handed out their 
charity to her in the form of fees for bridge 
lessons. This teacher impressed upon Ger- 
trude that, with a good partner, who would do 
most of the playing, there remained but three 
rules to which she need pay attention; these 
were carefully written down and committed to 
memory : 

Always show your partner what you have. 

Play high-low with only two of his suit. 

Play high cards from the hand that is short 
in a suit. 

Having these three simple rules firmly fixed 
in her mind, Gertrude confided to Mr. Gettem 
that she was just crazy to have a rubber. 
Having been previously assured by the mother 
that Gertrude was a prodigy at cards, he ar- 
ranged a rubber with Mr. and Mrs. Bidwell, a 
married couple whom he considered easy pick- 
ing, notifying his partner in advance that they 
were “wild bidders, and would double any- 
thing.” On sitting down, the only mention of 


Me CHATWELL and her daughter 


points was a hasty agreement to play for the, 


“usual stake,” which Gertrude supposed to be 
about half a cent, whereas it was actually ten 
cents a point. It did not matter, anyway. Mr. 
Gettem was such a wonderful player, and she 
had those three rules pat, so she could not lose 
much money. 

Things went smoothly enough at first, with 
no call on her to do‘ anything, until they were 
each a game, and the Bidwells were 10 up on 
the rubber game. This was the distribution 
of the cards at that particular juncture: 


Mr. Bidwell 

y AK642 

& None 

© J963 

@ 9854 Gertrude 

y 10985 
& 82 

© 104 

@ AQ762 


Mr. Gettem 
0 QJ73 

@ AKQ10753 Y 
05 A B 
@ 10 Zz 














Mrs. Bidwell 


Mrs. Bidwell dealt and bid no-trump, which 
Mr. Gettem passed, hoping the bid would hold, 
and seeing no hope of game in clubs. Mr. 
Bidwell called the hearts, and Gertrude, mind- 
ful of her lesson and the importance of show- 
ing her partner what she had, went two spades, 
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Y and Z 
How do 
Solution in the December 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 
want four tricks against any defence. 


they get them? 
number. 

There are several lines of defence in this 
problem, but they can all be met by correct 


play. 











which Mrs. Bidwell at once overcalled with 
two no-trumps. Mr. Gettem doubled, and all 
passed. 

The opening lead was the king of clubs, on 
which Gertrude, proud of her memory of her 
lesson, played the eight. On the queen of clubs 
she dropped the deuce. After thinking the sit- 
uation over for a moment, and wondering if he 
could trust his partner to unblock, he concluded 
it safer to lead the small club to her jack and 
nine, as she was showing four by her echo, in 
a no-trump hand. As the dealer would not 
follow suit, the continuation would be obvious. 
That was the last he saw of a trick until the 
declarer had put dummy in with the jack. of 
diamonds, made two hearts and run down five 
more diamonds. Three odd doubled, and the 
rubber, 410 points. 

‘Why do you echo in clubs, partner?” asked 
Mr. Gettem, as mildly as his annoyance would 
allow. 

“Teacher told me always to play high-low 
with only two of my partner’s suit,” she ex- 
plained, looking troubled. 

“But that is only against a trump contract. 
High-low at no-trumps means four of the suit. 
If you play the deuce the first time, I know you 
have not four and put you in with a spade to 
come through, in case you have only two clubs. 
That sets the contract for 300, aces easy.” 

“That’s only seventy dollars difference. For- 
get it,” suggested Mr. Bidwell. ‘Let us cut 
for the first deal. New rubber.” 


Mr. Gettem got the deal, and went game. On 
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the next deal he made 18 points, and then Ger- 
trude dealt, rather absent-mindedly, as she was 
still worrying about the flaw in her rules. This 
was the distribution: 














Mr. Gettem 
Y AQ2 
# QJ 1042 
> J6o4 
Mrs. Bidwell # A10 Mr. Bidwell 
Y 87s Y 9 963 
# 963 aA spl *A8 
%° AK1093 Zz o Q82 
@ O8 @ KJ953 
9 KJ104 
& K73 
Oo 75 
® 7642 
Gertrude 


At least one rule had always worked pretty 
well so far—‘‘Always show your partner what 
you have’’; so, as it was her first say, Gertrude 
bid a heart. Mrs. Bidwell called the diamonds, 
and Mr. Gettem promptly helped the hearts, 
Mr. Bidwell going to two spades, Mr. Gettem 
to three hearts; upon which, Mr. Bidwell re- 
marked that it was a free double and everyone 
passed. 

Mrs. Bidwell led three rounds of diamonds, 
her partner playing the eight and deuce, win- 
ning the third round with the queen, at which 
Gertrude looked up quickly. On that disas- 
trous hand she had played high-low with the 
eight and deuce. Now, here was a supposedly 
first-class player doing it with three cards. She 
trumped and led trumps, winning the third and 
last trump with the king. 

There was one more rule which she had not 
had any opportunity to try as yet, “Play the 
high cards from the hand that is short in :r 
suit.” Dummy was short in spades; so she ied 
the deuce of spades and put on the ace. Then 
she led a club, intending to put on the high card 
in her own hand; but before she got a chance 
Mr. Bidwell had taken home four spade tricks, 
setting the contract for 300, less five honours. 

“Remarkable opening bid of yours, partner,” 
observed Mr. Gettem; “but you go game if you 
set up the clubs after pulling all the trumps, as 
he has no diamond left to lead. Three hearts 
doubled and the honours, means the rubber; 
388 points, instead of losing 300.” 

“Only another seventy dollars. 
admonished Mr. Bidwell, cheerily. 

“T am very sorry, partner,” Gertrude whim- 
pered, almost in tears. “I am sure I followed 
the rules my teacher gave me.” 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
quoted Mr. Gettem. ‘Drink deep, or taste not 
of the Pierian spring.” 


Forget it,” 


Positive and Negative Doubling 


RIDGE players are indebted to Mr. A. A. 
Anderson, Vice-President of the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club of New York, for the sug- 
gestion to substitute the terms “negative” and 
“positive,” when speaking of the - modern 
double, instead of the older forms, ‘“‘conven- 
tional” and “business”. The negative double 
denies the suit doubled; the positive double in- 
dicates ability to defeat the contract. 
Probably the most lucid and satisfactory ex- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Pierce-Arrow is out with four new enclosed models, among them this 
brougham, on the improved standard dual-valve chassis with 138-inch 


wheelbase 





A smart new car is the H. C. S. sedan. 
has six wire wheels, aluminum steps, 4-cyl. motor and a wheelbase of 


VANITY FAIR 





It is for four passengers, and 


120 inches for city and country driving 


Our Motor Résumé and Forecast 


Show Time Approaches with New Models and Prices and the Purchaser in a Commanding Position 


automobile company wrote a long story 

which received great prominence in a 
number of widely read newspapers, some of 
which even published his picture to lend added 
importance to his words of wisdom. The 
article was similar to many that 
appeared about that time, and at- 
tempted to prove that during the 
year 1921 there would be practi- 
cally no chatiges in automobile 
prices, and that there would be a 
tremendous car shortage. That 
was six months ago. Since that 
time there have been 115 radical 
price changes, all downward, and 
there has not been the slightest 
vestige of a shortage in automo- 
biles. 

Another statement of this 
executive was to the effect that 
labour and materials used in car 
building were not subject to much 
curtailment in cost, and would 
have little or no effect in reducing 
prices. In a vast majority of the 
announcements which have ac- 
companied price cuts on various 
automobiles of high and low de- 


AST April the president of a well known 


Here’s a new Stan- 
ley steamer, a 
roadster which you 
can’t tell from a 
gasoline car. It has 
the regular Stanley 
chassis of 130 
inches wheelbase 
with the 2-cylinder 
steam engine which 
gives it wonderful 
acceleration, speed 
and hill climbing 
ability 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


gree, the manufacturers have stated that the 
new prices were made possible by the reduced 
costs of labour and materials. 

So there you are. But where are you? If 
you are interested in automobiles, either from 
the standpoint of a car user or a member of the 








Not spectacular but extremely interesting in price and features is the new 
Durant with 109-inch wheelbase, 4-cyl. motor, Alemite lubrication and up-to- 


date engineering 





industry, you are in a fine state of mental 
muddle. And that is exactly the state in which 
everybody approaches the date when the open- 
ing of the national automobile shows will usher 
in the 1922 season. 

Never was prediction so difficult and so 
risky. Never was an analysis of 
conditions so likely to be wrong. 
Just a year ago, in the face of 
considerable criticism and doubt, 
we ventured to prophesy that au- 

*tomobile prices were going to be 
materially reduced, otherwise a 
lot of companies then making cars 
would go out of business. Sub- 
sequent events have vindicated 
that statement, and we have no 
hesitation in forecasting more 
price changes in the months to 
come. It must be remembered, 
however, that some companies are 
doing very well in the present 
market and their prices may g0 
upward instead of downward. 

One of the greatest surprises of 
the weary eighteen months 
through which we have just 
passed has been the fact that 
(Continued on page 78) 


An interesting ¢@f 
is this standa 
custom-built road- 
ster, with a Stude- 
baker chassis and 4 
body by 
Thompson Com- 
pany. It is for two 
people who want 
cheap but smart 
transportation and 
has the “Big Six 
motor and 126-inch 
wheelbase 
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This beautiful car is 
the new Hispano-Suiza 
of Lord Ivor Churchill, 
younger son of the 
Duke of Marlborough 
and the former Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt. It is 
a 6-cyl. machine, en- 
tirely weather-proof 
when closed and is 
done in the Marlbor- 
ough colours, chocolate ie 

and crimson 
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The Olympia Show 


England’s Annual Exhibition and Other Motor Matters of the Moment 


has been a cruel year for British motor 
car manufacturers and for importers of 
foreign machines, but one would never 
guess it to witness the eagerness with which 
trade and public alike are anticipating the 
opening of the great annual motor exhibition 
at Olympia and the White City, from Novem- 
ber 3rd to 12th. It is believed that the belated 
settlement of the vicious coal 
strike, and the agreement 
with the engineers upon the 


eve of what looked like an MEE 


equally disastrous industrial ‘sf 
interruption, has come in 
time, if not to repair this 
season’s serious losses, at 
least to admit of everything 
being ready for the shows. 
The designing departments, 
at any rate, have not been 
interfered with and a large 
number of companies have 
embarked upon the con- 
struction of new models, 
which the prospective buyer 
will be permitted to inspect 
next month. It is easy to 


(Above) Another view of Lord 

Churchill’s car, showing the neat- 

ness of lines when the disappearing 

top is down. This Park-Ward body 

has great luggage space and many 
novel features 


This unique machine is a Turcat- 
Mery with Million-Guiet body, 
without top or windshield or doors 
to rear seats. Note method of fast- 
ening the spare wheel, the bulbous 
stern, and semicircular front door 


Gee ' # 
as a i Palle BE IS IT 


By GERALD BISS 


predict, however, that there will be a marked 
scarcity of mechanical novelties and unusual 
examples of body designing. 

Particulars are now at hand of the new 
10-hp. Austin, one of the few British cars made 
in great quantities. Of this model only a 
coupé and open two- and four-passenger bodies 
will be built. ‘To all intents and purposes it is 











a replica of the Austin “20” on a smaller scale, 
and, with its larger brother may be compared 
with the two sizes of your Buick. In addition 
there will be a special sports type of the Austin 
“20” and several new standard models in the 
regular line. 

British manufacturers have an unfortunate 
penchant for keeping their new developments” 
dark until the very last min- 
ute. However, it is now cer- 
tain that the Packard will 
not be the only twelve-cyl- 
inder model on show this 
year. The famous Fiat Com- 
pany, of Turin, following 
up its wonderfully success- 
ful post-war six-cylinder 
and smaller four-cylinder 
models, is building a “12” 
for the autumn shows and 

} Next season’s delivery. In 

_ addition, several important 

firms have renewed activity, 

suspended during the crisis, 

4 notably the Sizaire-Berwick 

4 and the Angus-Sanderson. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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(Left) Here’s an old timer—the 

first 2-cyl. 10-hp. Rolls-Royce shown 

at the Paris Salon in 1903. It has 

run over. 100,000 miles, without trou- 

ble, and has been put out to pasture 
in the company’s museum 


One of two gorgeous 45-hp. Daim- 
lers built for the Maharajah of 
Bharatpur by the Grahame-White 
company with 146-inch wheelbase, 
drinking cabinets, silver cigar 
boxes, ice-box, and wash basin 











The Bub body for Ford cars changes the 
appearance of the ubiquitous flivver so 
even Mr. Ford himself would hardly know 
it. This speedster model comes in several 
styles of finish, The one shown is done 
in Fabrikoid, with streamline tail, Fiat 
type radiator, disc wheels, and neat alumi- 
num steps 


Here is a step forward in American 

motoring, the Whyte Motorcontrol, 

which is simply a steering wheel 

with the usual instruments mounted 

on it instead of scattered all over 
the dashboard 


Starting is getting 
easier. The 1922 
Haynes 55 cars 
have a small but- 
ton on the dash, 
thus eliminating 
the foot starter 


(Left) How’s this 

for personal trans- 

portation? the Au- 

tomatic one-man 

electric. Makes 15 

to 18 miles per 
hour 


(Right) Cheaper 
than trolley fare is 
riding in the new 
Martin Scootamo- 
bile, which goes 75 
miles to the gallon 
at 30 miles an hour 


New Motor Thoughts 


VANITY. FAIR 


Lionel Rapson, England’s leading inventor 
of motoring devices, is responsible for this 
newest attempt to solve the headlight 
problem. The Rapson Tilting Headlamps 
are simplicity itself, being operated by a 
small lever from the front seat to cast the 
beam down and outward, away from ap- 
proaching drivers’ eyes 


Here’s good news for Ford owners 
—a new rotary power pump meas- 
uring 3 inches, which inflates a 
Ford tire in five minutes, thus sav- 
ing innumerable backaches. Comes 
complete for $10.00 


Novelties in Cars and Fittings Characterize the Active Fall Season 
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(1) A jacket suit with 
which high hat may be 
used. A black jacket 
and waistcoat of same 
material worn with black 
and gray striped cheviot 
trousers, etc. 

















(2) A suggestion for 
formal day dress. One- 
button black cutaway 
showing silk-faced la- 
pels. Double-breasted 
white waistcoat. Striped 
cashmere trousers, etc. 











For the Well Dressed Man 


The Correct Formalities of Dress for Evening and Afternoon Wear 


: HIS is to be the “full 
0) dress” number of the Well 
Dressed Man. The “full 


dress” period passed from 
fashionable life about twenty 
years ago, along with cycling 
and the antimacassar. Dur- 
ing the last five years there has 
been nothing in men’s attire 
which could be appropriately 
distinguished by the word 
“dress”. However, a reaction 
is due, although, of course, 
formality will not reappear in 
quite the same form as we 
used to know it. Already there 
are signs faintly growing on 
the horizon, and, before an- 
other ‘year, there will be a 
marked change in the careless 








A) Either crooked 
or straight sticks 
are correct for for- 
mal dress. Here we 
show a light ma- 
lacca (at right) 
with a silver band. 
Price $10.00. And 
a medium-coloured 
malacca with an in- 
terwoven silver 
wire top which is 
very interesting. 
Price $31.50 


attitude into which the aver- 
age man has fallen. During 
this lax period through which 
we have just passed, there has 
been no falling off in the num- 
ber of formal affairs, such as 
weddings, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the average young 
man of to-day is usually a 
very sorry and uncomfortable 
sight at a wedding—simply 





because he does not know how to adapt himself 
to formal dress. In many cases he actually 
does not know what to wear. The older men 
look far better, even though they may look a 
little old-fashioned, for, in their day, there 
were very rigid rules as to decorous and cor- 
rect thing to wear for weddings, balls, and 
afternoon receptions. These older men look 
at home in their dress clothes and have an air 
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(B) The slip-on type of glove is 
decidedly the favourite. These 
gloves should be worn a half size 
larger than a man usually buys 
for himself. The above are white 
buckskin for formal day and eve- 
ning wear. Price $4.50 


of being used to them, whereas the modern 
young man who does not know gives away the 
fact by looking ridiculously uncomfortable. 

We continually receive hurry calls on the 
telephone from some man who must go to an 
afternoon wedding and who hasn’t the slight- 
est idea what kind of shoes, tie, collar or hat 
to wear. The attire for these occasions is not 
a thing rigidly prescribed, for there is a choice, 
and some latitude is allowed individual 
preferences. 

In sketch 4 on page 74, you will see the regu- 
lar conservative type of morning coat, the dark 


grey striped cheviot trousers, 
and the correct hat, tie, coliar, 
and shirt, the black boots with 
tan cloth uppers. This com- 
bination can be varied, as 
shown by the two top sketches 
on this page. The figure in 
sketch 2 is the latest and most 
elaborate type of morning coat. 
It is unbound at the edges, and 
the lapels are faced in black 
silk or satin. The double- 
breasted white waistcoat and 
rather definitely figured throw- 
over tie, which may even be 
gay in colour, sets off this type 
of coat very well. For a wed- 
ding, remember always to wear 
a flower. Weddings are gay ws 
affairs, and there is no reason 








why a man should appear at 
a wedding entirely dressed in 
black and white and gray, 
looking like the distant rela- 
tive of someone’s aunt. 

The man who goes about 
town in the afternoon to 
formal occasions, can wear the 
short coat and striped cheviot 
trousers illustrated in 1. This 
coat may be single- or double- 


(C) A second group 
of sticks. A silver- 
knobbed straight 
stick (price $5.25) 
and a crooked stick 
with a silver pencil 
inserted, which is a 
very useful attach- 
ment for a man 
caught in the street 
without a memo- 
randum. Price 


breasted, braided or not, as he chooses. This 
combination can be worn with a bowler hat, 
or even a gray felt hat with a black band, as 
well as with a top hat. It is a very useful 
type of semi-formal suit for the man who has 
to spend part of his day in his office and rush 
off to some occasion for which the sack suit is 
not quite appropriate. We have already noted 
that with morning coats and top hats, gay 




















(3) Single-breasted, two-button, black dinner 
suit. Peaked lapels and collar of jacket silk 
faced to edge. Worn with stiff shirt held by 
two pearl studs. Tie of silk like facings 


neckwear is quite correct, and from the same 
point of view gay shirting materials are equally 
right. It is not impossible to wear a pink or 
_ blue or champagne coloured shirt with a morn- 
ing coat, especially for a wedding, but this 
type of shirt is smarter when made with white 
cuffs and short stiff or semi-pleated bosom. If 
the shirt is to have cuffs of the same material it 
had better be plain white or of a small print 
material. 


bow tie; and in a braided morning coat with a 
black bow tie at a noon wedding in London. 
The Prince of Wales is always followed in his 
generation, and is looked to in England as the 
standard of fashion. The present Prince is as 
popular as his famous grandfather, and is 
therefore followed very closely. He dresses 
very simply, never has anything exaggerated 
in cut, his clothes are beautifully and carefully 
made, and he has a very smart way of wearing 
them. Ata fashionable race meet, he wore the 





(4) Another suggestion for formal day 

wear. Single-breasted, two-button black 

cutaway coat and waistcoat. Edges fin- 

ished with black silk braid. Silvertone 

cashmere trousers. Black boots, taupe 
cloth button uppers 





Note the two different 
types of collars worn in 
sketches 1, 2, and 3. The 
collar in 1 can also be 
worn with the combina- 
tion in two and three, but 
it is not so correct. A man 
is excused for wearing any 
typé of collar becoming 
him, except with dress 
clothes, for which the only 
correct type is illustrated 
in 5, 6 and 7. 

On page 3 we have il- 
lustrated some of the not- 
ables of English life, who 
are setting the fashion in 
London these days. First 
of all is the Prince of 
Wales. There are two 
pictures of him—D and 
F, as he appears at the 
races in gray homespun 
trousers and a pale grey 


(6) Formal evening 
clothes, coat and trousers 
of plain dark blue 
worsted. Coat showing 
rolled shawl collar of 
satin; double-breasted 
piqué waistcoat. Patent 
leather evening shoes 
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(5) Formal evening suit coat and trousers 

made of black worsted. Satin-faced lapels on 

coat, plain white linen waistcoat, shirt, tie, 
etc. Patent leather pumps, long vamps 


gray homespun trousers illustrated, which, of 


course, would have not been correct for a noon 
wedding. At the right, in E, is a very well- 
dressed friend of the Prince, also coming from 
a smart wedding in the Abbey. Note the silk- 
faced lapels, black tie and the type of collar 
he wears. This is one of the smartest men in 
England, who understands how to dress well 
without looking conspicuous. The photograph 

in G is of the Prince’s two 

















brothers, the Duke of 
York, and Prince Henry, 
who although very well 
dressed young men, have 
noticeably less dash than 
the Prince of Wales. In 
H we show two men at 
Ascot who are decidedly 
well dressed. They are 
wearing cloth top boots 
and both their jackets are 
braided. Note their col- 
lars. The foremost man 
in the picture evidently 
believes the type of collar 
he wears is more becoming 
to him than the type worn 
by the Prince, and there 
is something fitting about 
this type of collar at a 
formal race meet. We do 
not dress this way at our 
race meets in America for 
one reason—our season is 


(7) One-button black 
dinner jacket silk faced 
to edge shawl collar. 
Single-breasted white 
rolled collar waistcoat, 
trousers like jacket. Pat- 
ent leather evening 
shoes, etc. 
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not in the spring, as 
is the English season, 
and therefore our race 
meets are not events 
of our town “‘season”’. 

The formal dress 
suit is undoubtedly 
coming back into fa- 
your, and will be seen 
this winter replacing 
the dinner jacket uk 
white waistcoat com- 
bination, which has 
been slightly abused 
for the last few sea- 
sons. Dinner jackets 
with white waistcoats 
have been considered 
correct for any occa- 
sion by almost all the 











































younger men in New (D) The Prince of 
vv k d I Wales, attending a 
York, an even by noon wedding in Lon- 
many of the older don, is wearing a — 

ier ; * ed morning coat and a 
men, who never would =a ae Gale te 
have dared to dress with an open batwing 
in this manner in collar. Note his tie, 


m and the cut of his 
“their day’. Please lapels 


remember that dress 

clothes have not gone 

out. There are still many people who object 
to receiving at their houses young men who 
present this casual appearance, and this atti- 
tude is likely to grow from now on. Prevailing 
fashions are usually influenced by reactions. 
The reaction is about to take place. There is 
one particular thing to note about dress 
clothes, which is that the trousers are very full 
and are being pleated, or fulled, about the 
waistline, like the trousers shown in the 





(G) From left to right are the Duke of York, his aide and 

Prince Henry, leaving the Abbey after a noon wedding in Lon- 

don. They are wearing braided mornings coat with pearl grey 

ties and turn-over collars, which are now being affected for 

morning coat wear as much as the type of collar worn by the 
Prince in the other pictures 
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sketches on page 2. 
Also,a vogue for short 
white waistcoats pre- 
dominates for  eve- 
ning, especially the 
double - breasted 
waistcoat with wide 
lapels. Note the sticks 
in A and C on page 
73, which are both 
for day and_ eve- 
ning wear; the “slip- 
on” gloves in B, 
which are to be worn 
for evening wear in 
the street, and also 
with morning coats. 
“Slip-on” gloves are 
the gloves of this sea- 
son. We also show 








(E) The smart En- two pair on the shop- 
glishman is wearing a . Pe 
morning coat with ping page. 
aeeie-thewe seule. For the very severe 
which is the latest dic- : . a 
tation of fashion in weather slip-on gloves 
London. A throw-over come interlined with 
tie, batwing collar and wool and fur This 
a white waistcoat are i : o 
well shown here type of glove must of 


course be worn even 

larger and looser than 
the slip-on glove which is not interlined. Note 
the pajamas featured in the shopping page. 
They are particularly comfortable and with 
this excellent quality is also combined a smart- 
ness of line and cut. 


(F) The Prince of Wales in a morning coat 
and gray homespun trousers, with a light gray 
bow tie, makes a very smart figure. The 
Prince is famous for his bow ties, for which 
he has created a fashion in London. He is 
England’s well dressed young man 
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(H) Two very smartly dressed men at Ascot. Note the cloth- 

top boots they are both wearing, the boots on the forward figure 

have black cloth tops, while the boots on the second figure 

have tan cloth tops. An Englishman looks well in his morning 

clothes because he is used to wearing them. That is the secret 
of the man who dresses well 
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(I) The above selection of ties is specially chosen to wear with morning 
coats. Black and white, gray and white, and silver tone in ties of this type 
are the correct thing for morning coats. Price $7.50 





(J) A pair of brown cape 

slip-on gloves for street 

wear is the last word in this 

season’s fashions for wear 

with your winter ulster. 
Price $5.00 


(M) Below, center. Three 

wide silk poplin bow ties. 

From left to right, they are 

in colour, black and white, 

bright blue and black, and 

dark blue and white. Price 
$2.00 





(N) A light pigskin cigarette case which 
holds cigarettes on both sides is the vogue 
for use in business hours. Price $5.50 






















If you care to buy any articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair will 
ladly tell you the manufacturer’s name or the 
dealer from whom they may be purchased. 
Simply indicate the article and the page on which 
it is pictured. If you prefer, Vanity Fair will 
buy it for you. In that case, enclose your check 
drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 
Co. There is no charge for these services. 











(K) A pair of khaki suéde 

slip-on gloves like these is 

the newest thing for street 

wear in mild weather. This 

is a very smart new colour. 
Price $4.50 


(L) A new pyjama of print 
sateen which ties around the 
front with straps attached 
to each side seam. They 
are cut long enough to wear 
without the trousers in hot 
weather. Price $10.00 






(Q) An unusually long, double-sided pigskin 
case which is especially treated for a dark 
colour. Price $8.50 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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Healthy, happy boys and girls, 
Sparkling eyes and flying curls, 
howing J their dashing play 
The eat Campbell's every day! 


Bounding health 


How much it depends on the food we eat! One 
simple rule will add as much downright pleasure 
to your eating as it will bring unfailing benefit. 
Eat good soup every day! Do it yourself and 


insist that your children gain the strength and 
vigor that soup gives. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is a shining example of how good soup stimulates 
appetite, energizes digestion, nouris*es and 
constructs the body tissues. Pure tomato juices, 
creamery butter and granulated sugar are 
skillfully spiced and blended with the other 
ingredients to produce this tonic, healthful, 
delightful dish. You never tire of it. 


21 kinds 12c a can 











JOSEPH GAMPBELL GoM PANY 


<AMDEN, N.JU.S-A 
- » B71 3, 484 
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YOU CAN’T FOOL 
THE MACHINE 


In the testing of Dunlop Golf balls, use is 
made of an ingenious driving machine. There 
is no fooling this mechanical golfer. It hits 
every ball alike, and any difference in results 
is immediately charged to the ball. 


If you could hit with the precision of a 
machine, you would quickly be able to de- 
termine which ball gives you best results. 
Because of the likelihood of variation in 
your stance and swing, however, you can’t 
hold the ball to strict accounting. You must 
always blame yourself. 








Dunlop Balls are always dependable. The 
machine test is but one of the safeguards 
thrown around their manufacture to insure 
uniformity of carrying quality, accuracy 
and durability. 


Dunlop offers you a selection from four 
different balls. The Dunlop 162, the new 
leader of the Dunlop line, is a ball of mini- 
mum size and maximum weight. It leaped 
into prominence among the “‘pro’s” when it 
won the Daily Mail’s big tournament in 
England this spring, and since then it has 
become a favorite of the good golfer, both 
here and abroad. 


The Dunlop line offers you the choice of 
four excellent balls:— 


The new 162 (small size)........ .$1.10 
The Magnum (large size)........ 1.10 
The Durable (medium size)...... 1.10 
The 29 (small size).............. 1.00 


These balls are all Standard, conforming 
to U. S. G. A. specifications. 


If you don’t find Dunlop Balls in stock, 
please write us. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBPER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Golf Ball Department, 17 E. 42nd Street, New York 
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Two new models of Haynes, the 55 and 75, have appeared at lower 


prices. 


Here is the 55 roadster, with 121-inch wheelbase, 50-hp. 6-cyl. 


motor, finished in Brewster green 


Our Motor Resume and Forecast 


(Continued from page 70) 


practically no important automobile 
companies have failed. A number of 
small poorly-financed organizations have 
disappeared, or gone into the hands 
of receivers, but, in spite of many 
pessimistic rumours, there have been no 
big crashes. Whether any will .come in 
the near future remains to be seen. It 
is practically certain that some small 
companies have hung on as long as they 
could and will be calling for help shortly. 

The worst seems to be over. For the 
moment prices seem to have reached a 
level of stability except for sporadic re- 
adjustments. A few companies have 
held out against the price cutting. Most 
of them will either drop their prices or 
bring out new models at lower figures. 
A healthy increase is noticeable almost 
everywhere in the buying of new cars 
and stockholders in the various motor 
companies are beginning to see visions 
of a return to normal dividends. 

In other words, the motor car in- 
dustry, for the first time in its history, 
has had a thorough “shake-down”. For 
twenty-eight years this commercial giant 
has been spreading to its present huge 
proportions, with never a check or any- 
thing to stunt its growth. From the 
first it has received more publicity than 
any other industry in the world, with 
the possible exception of motion pic- 
tures. Practically all of the printed 
comment has been of a favourable na- 
ture so that when bad times came upon 
the industry, as they came upon nu- 
merous other commercial groups who 
were already accustomed to the ups and 
downs of business, the motor Goliath 
was shocked, not to say grieved and 
stunned. The David who threw the 
fatal stone was the car buyer, liberally 
assisted by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
It is this David who is now standing 
over the fallen giant dictating peace 
terms. These terms are already being 
accepted and executed. Their most im- 
portant provisions call for better cars 
at cheaper prices, and these we are now 
beginning to get in large numbers. 

Last January something like 500 dif- 
ferent body models were being offered 
to the public, a vast majority of which 
were priced at over $3,000. How times 
have changed since then! At show time 
last winter there were only four makes 
of cars selling for less than $1,000. Now 
there are thirteen, with several more ex- 
pected to come into the fold. The fol- 
lowing table should be of interest to 
motorists who like to keep posted on 
motoring conditions. The figures for 
1920 and January, 1921, were borrowed 
from Motor Magazine. The Septem- 
ber figures are our own: 


Number 
of makes Jan. Sept. 
Price class 1920 1921 1921 


Cars selling under 


$1000)...» . 10 4 13 
$1,000-$1,499.. 30 17 41 
$1,500-$1,999.. 47 38 60 
$2,000-$2,499.. 29 41 59 
$2,500-$2,999.. 34 Al 45 
$3,000 & ever.. 47 81 69 


I was tempted to go a bit further and 
make a guess on next year’s figures but 
caution intervenes. This table is ap- 
proximately correct to-day, but is likely 
to undergo radical changes to-morrow. 
Such is the present state of fluctuation 
in the motor world, a condition which, 
I fear, is going to continue for some time. 

We now come to a season of the year 
when a motor frenzy seizes us. From 
November 27th to December 3rd, the 
Automobile Salon at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, will show to some 
extent what the custom body makers 
and standard car manufacturers have in 
store for us in the way of new creations. 
The most serious depression has been 
felt in the realm of the high priced car. 
Some people who have always had 
money are “security-poor”. The stocks 
and bonds they hold have receded so in 
value that they can be sold only under 
strictest compulsion, while the income 
tax has reduced the activity of more 
than one person of easy spending habits. 
Many war fortunes have been dissi- 
pated, or are being hoarded, in the reali- 
zation that the war is over and that the 
golden opportunities which presented 
themselves to those who were able to 
stay out of it may not come again for 
many a long day. Therefore it will be 
interesting to see what the creators of 
our finest motor car bodies have con- 
ceived to lure the elusive buyer and 
how people of wealth will react to the 
new designs. 

Then will come the big National 
Shows. There are several things that 
may be said with reasonable certainty 
about the New York and Chicago expo- 
sitions. One is that in all probability 
the visitors at the shows will be more 
numerous than in any other year. Pub- 
lic attention has been so focussed on 
the motor industry that a price chang? 
on the part of a moderately important 
company in Detroit or Cleveland gets 4 
front page story in a New York paper. 
Nearly everybody likes to believe he 1s 
aware of what is going on in the motor 
world. During the past year or so mo- 
toring has received many thousands of 


(Continued on page 94) 
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WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


The Mo-lyb-den-um Car 
| HE Wills Sainte Claire marks a new era in motor car design and 


construction. 

Never before, we believe, have there been combined in one motor 

car so many strikingly distinctive features, so many operative 

<A | refinements, so many of the elements of comfort and luxury. 

The Wills Sainte Claire eight cylinder motor with its amazing responsiveness 
and flexibility, its remarkable power development and its smooth, silent 
vibrationless operation is one of the outstanding achievements of motor car 
engineering. 
From Mo-lyb-den-um steel, developed by Mr. Wills, the car gets its remarkable 
lightness of weight together with its great strength and durability. 


The Mo-lyb-den-um steel springs and a scientific perfection of balance give it its 
superb riding qualities and its unusual ability to cling to the road at all speeds. 


While its beauty of design, richness of finish, and its luxurious appointments 
mark it as a car of rare distinction in any motor car assemblage. 





C.H. WILLS & COMPANY 
Ma rysvill e, Mich igan. 
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SUPREME SILKS 
per MENS SHIRTS 


EMPIRE LOOMCRAFT SILKS 
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about a silk shirt far 
deeper than mere sat 
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dressed —~ the fi ne 
texture, soft to the skin, 
its warmth in cool | 
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© Gfours or the asking _ 
“Whe Silks that Set the fashion 
a booklet worth having. 
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Here is the new Leyland touring car, England’s costliest car, with 
“straight eight’? motor, vacuum-assisted brakes and other ultra-modern 
engineering ideas 


The Olympia Show 


(Continued from page 71) 


MONG the exhibitors at the White 

City, where most of the American 
and post-war British cars are shown, 
there has been much dissatisfaction. A 
deputation recently waited upon the 
council of the British Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, under 
whose auspices the shows are being held. 
This council pointed out, not without 
logic, that under present circumstances 
it was impossible to adopt any other 
system of balloting or. arranging ex- 
hibits, because, regardless entirely of 
nationality, it was only fair that such 
firms as had borne the brunt of the 
pioneering work in building up the in- 
dustry and the shows, should have 
preference in the matter of balloting. It 
was shown, further, that 70 per cent. of 
the total visitors at Olympia had also 
visited the White City last year, and it 
was promised that mistakes and incon- 
veniences of the previous show due to 
inexperience in handling two exhibitions 
at once, would be eliminated. It is 
naturally a very awkward thing when a 
comparatively young industry grows too 
big for its boots! 

Mr. F. Lionel Rapson, England’s 
greatest inventor of motoring devices, 
has very much put the cat among the 
pigeons recently by plumping for the 
40-50-hp. Napier as the “world’s best 
car.” It is almost incredible that any 
mechanical topic could have raised such 
heated, even personally, abusive corre- 
spondence, or that so many cars could 
have found such enthusiastic champions. 
It has been quite a feature in a deadly 
dull automobile season and shows how 
keenly interested people are in cars, 
especially their own. 

The great success of the Duesenberg 
cars, not only at Indianapolis but in 
winning the French Grand Prix, is mak- 
ing European designers think and talk a 
great deal. It has finally proved to 
them how seriously, aside from any 
question of price and mass-production, 
American competition must now be 
taken. American manufacturers have 
caught up to Europe in design and 
beaten its makers in the biggest inter- 
national event of the year. The Duesen- 
berg engine was easily the simplest en- 
gine at Le Mans, and at the same time 
the most efficient. It is, however, felt 
that the “straight eight” all around, es- 
pecially with its difficulty in starting, 
did not by any means prove itself su- 
perior to the four-cylinder French Bal- 
lot, only two-thirds the size—2,000 c.c. 
against 3,000—running a good third 
only twenty minutes behind. 

One thing which did prove itself, 
however, was the four-wheel braking 
system. Eighteen months ago one of 
our biggest European designers told me 
that he did not consider any really fast 


car was safe on the roads, even for tour- 
ing, without brakes on the front wheels 
as well as the rear. It is now certain 
that this will be one of the marked ten- 
dencies in progressive design for 1922 
models, especially in the case of high- 
powered cars. Four-wheel brakes have 
apparently come to stay. 

The American tires stood up wonder- 
fully well, and one of the Italian makes, 
for a change, went all through the race 
without a single puncture. The English 
straight-sided tires in this, their first 
big public test, made a very poor show- 
ing and broke down lamentably, putting 
such of the English cars as started much 
further behind the winner than they 
would have been otherwise. 

Price cuts, as in America, go gaily on, 
from highest to lowest. The famous 
Rolls-Royce has caused quite a flutter 
in the dovecotes by dropping £250, 
which will undoubtedly, in this time of 
tight money, decide many a wavering 
purchaser in favor of this model. The 
Napier and the Lanchester, however, 
stand where they were, at £2,100 and 
£2,250 respectively, and show no signs 
of coming down. 

It is prophesied that, by the time of 
the Olympia Show, we shall have seea 
still further drops in many cars, even if 
it be only a question of cutting losses 
and clearing accumulated stocks. As it 
is, the ruling has come forth from the 
British Society of Manufacturers and 
Traders that all cars are to be priced 
firmly in the show catalogues, at least 
for the duration of the shows, and that 
orders are to be taken and executed at 
the catalogue prices. 

The motorboat exhibition, postponed 
last March, will be held at White City 
in conjunction with the motor show, 
and will attract some little attention, in 
spite of the poor showing of British 
racing motor boats during the past two 
years. In the 1920 Harmsworth races 
at Cowes the American superiority of 
design was enormous. At least some of 
the reason for this lay in the delay in 
again creating an interest in motorboat 
building after the war. This year’s de- 
fender, Maple Leaf VII, was counted 
upon strongly to rehabilitate the reputa- 
tion of British design, so that her sink- 
ing in the first race at Detroit was 4 
sad blow to our hopes. She is a light- 
ning-fast boat but whether she could 
have coped with Miss America II’s un- 
canny speed remains unknown. 

Things in European motordom are 
infinitely brighter than they were 4 
year ago. The demand is undoubtedly 
for smaller, cheaper cars. I would not 
venture to predict the disappearance of 
the heavy machines but it is certain 
that transportation, via motor car, 
undergoing a great change. 
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When You Buy a Closed Car, Remember: 


CLOSED body is heavier than an open body. 
If you buy a closed model car, the questions 
of balance and power are equally important. | 

In general appointments, the Standard Eight 
Vestibule Sedan, Sedanette, and Coupé have 
-everything that can be desired. 

The thing that you can’t see is the attention 
that has been given to the balancing of weight, 
the elimination of vibration, and the adjustment 
of strains. 

The unusual power of the Standard Eight 
motor gives it a special fitness for imparting flex- 
ibility of motion under the additional burden 
of a closed body. 





Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 Sedanette, $4500 Coupe, $4500 
Touring Car, $3499 Roadster, $3400 Sport, $3400 = Chassis, $3150 


Aiove prices, f. o. b. Butler, Pa. 


STANDARD EIGHT 


A POWERFUL CAR 
STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Automitive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























HAT a feeling of satisfaction 
there is in wearing a pair of 
shoes which fit well, feel comforta- 
ble from the first, and which are 


always attractive. 


Such shoes are Nettleton’s. But 
that is not all; they are wonderfully 





economical because they keep their 
smart appearance long after cheaper 
shoes must be repaired or replaced 
—and they are comfortable always. 


A booklet “FiveThousand MileShoes” 


tells an interesting story of these 
Shoes of Worth. Write for a copy. 





A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY Makers of Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes SYRACUSE, N, Y., U2S. A. 
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UBINSTEIN 
P ays for the Czar 


painted, for the 


STEINWAY 
COLLECTION 


by F LowsMora 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


E who owns a Steinway is in the company of the 
great. Rubinstein, who charmed care from the 
heart of the Czar of all the Russias; Liszt, to whose home 
in Weimar came emperors and kings and prelates of 
the church to steep their souls in the solace of his art; 
Wagner, the giant of modern music, dreamer of tone 
visions that are among the most precious inheritances 
of man; Paderewski, loved as an artist, revered as a man, 
who played his way across a continent to save his 
country! These are but a few of the towering figures 


of music to whom the Steinway has been “not alone an 
instrument, but an inspiration.” In homes of culture the 
world over; in European palaces of royalty and nobility; 
in great conservatories of music everywhere, the 
Steinway is the chosen piano, “There are many good 
pianos,” said a famous critic, “but only one Steinway.” 
And the reason for this is simple—the materials which 
go into a Steinway are available to the whole world, 
but the genius which transmutes them into Steinway 
tone begins and ends with Steinway. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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GOODYVYEAR ALL-wera 


HEAVY TOURIST 


GOoDP YEAR 
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At the country club, as in town, “more people Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind” 


HE very finest indorsement of Goodyear Tires for passenger cars is 

the steadfast preference shown for them by the American people. 
This preference has never been so great nor so intense as now. It is the 
natural result of the good service that Goodyear Tires have given over a 
long period of years. Today they are better tires than ever before. They are 
bigger, heavier, stronger. Whether you drivea large or asmall car, youshould 
use Goodyear Tires. More people ride on them than on any other kind. 

















PATENTED JUNE 16,19/4 


For this fall and winter 
you can get the Hatch 
One Button union suit in 
the finest combed cot- 
ton, worsted, wool, and 
mercerized fabrics which 
will be found on sale at 
most good stores. 


If you cannot locate a 
store handling Hatch 
One Button union suits, 
send your size and re- 
mittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y. and you 
will be supplied direct; 
delivery free anywhere 
in the United States. 


Men’s suits — $1.75, 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00. 


Boys’ suits — $1.25, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50. 


Misses’ suits — $1.00, 
$2.00, $2.50. 


Children’s sleeping gar- 


ments (cotton or 
flannel only)—$1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00. 


We shall be glad to send 
free on request a cata- 
logue describing the 
complete line. 


FULD 
ALBANY 
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THIS ONE 
GETS THERE 


one automobile on the road 

is worth half a dozen in the 
ditch. And if you want to get 
underwear satisfaction, the one 
master button of the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


is worth the half dozen and more on 
the ordinary union suit which are 
usually in need of repairs. 


ii you want to get anywhere, 


One button does the work better, 
quicker and easier than 8 or 9. It 
eliminates wrinkling, binding, and 
gives instead one perfect fit all over. 
It does away with the bother and cost 
of repairing buttonholes and replacing 
buttons every time the laundry comes 
back. 


& HATCH KNITTING CO. 


NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


Rollo Among the Artists 


(Continued from page 45) 


“T have never been to Bulgaria,” said 
Rollo. 

“This group here,” continued Mr. 
Pryzik, “is an idea of mine for the 


| pylons of the proposed Hudson River 
| bridge. 


The figures at the New York 
end symbolize the four boroughs of 
Greater New York, those on the Jersey 
side the great commonwealths of Hobo- 
ken, Jersey City, Englewood and Ho- 
hokus. My commission alone will 
amount to over two hundred thousand 
dollars. But there is a powerful politi- 
cal influence working against me. In the 


| meantime I have some immediate work 


on hand, small but useful, some amus- 
ing button hook handles for one of the 
big silversmiths and a new radiator cap 
for Ford cars which will give them 
great distinction. An advantage is that 
any tinsmith can make them.” 

“You are indeed a genius,” said Uncle 
George, “and make no mistake, you will 
be recognized as such. But we have 
other calls to make. I thank you for 
your courtesy.” And bowing to Mr. 


| Pryzik, Rollo and his Uncle descended 


to the street. 
The Poetess 
“AND now, Rollo,” said Uncle George 


—‘“you shall see another kind of 
artist—the great poetess, Miss Myra 


| Stark. She is an old friend of mine. 
| She lives in a cellar—there we are, down 


these steps.” 

Never in his life had Rollo. seen such 
a strange woman as Miss Myra Stark. 
She was very pale except her lips, which 
were painted a rich prune colour; her 
yellow hair was cut very like Rollo’s 
except that it had no curl. Her smock 
was made of coarse burlap with a skirt 
of yellow wool. 

“Come in, Man. Come in, Boy,” she 
said, in answer to their knock. “Take 
off your shoes if you like. My cellar is 
near the earth. I never wear shoes at 
home. I like to feel my feet on the face 
of Mother Earth.” 

“T wonder if Mother Earth likes it,” 
said Rollo. 

“She loves it,” said Miss Stark. “Boy, 


you have the soul of a poet. Are you 
a poet ?” 

“T can recite a little,” said Rollo, 
modestly. 


“Do so,’ commanded his hostess. 

Rollo was an obliging little boy and 
therefore, standing in the middle of the 
room, he recited as follows, with ap- 
propriate gestures which he had care- 
fully learned at school: 


“THE STRAND” 


“One day while strolling on the strand 
A pearly shell lay in my hand. 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the place, the day. 
As on my onward way I passed 
One backward glance behind I cast 
The rolling waves came high and fast 
And washed my name away!” 
“Bravo!” cried Miss Stark and Uncle 
George. 
“I thank you very much,” said Rollo. 
“It is a great poem,” said Miss Stark. 


“Tt sounds simple, but it means more 


than it says. It has its devious mo- 
You notice that though the 
“name” is washed away the “place” and 
the “day” remain. I have just written 


something myself in the same manner.” . 


“Do let us hear it,” said Uncle George. 
“I will,” replied the poetess. “It is 
called Brain-ticks. Listen: 
In the midnight of day 
Myself came to me 
Saying “See,”— 
“See,” I said, 


In my hand, 

I hold the brain of my head! 
How it ticks, ticks, ticks, 
“What does it mean?” I cried 
“What is it all about? 

Why is it out? 

Why was it ever inside? 

I don’t understand.” 


“T don’t understand,” said Rollo. 

“Of course you don’t,” cried Miss 
Stark. ‘We none of us do. We were 
just meant to live,quietly and simply 
near Mother Earth. But you must 
come again. I am sorry you will not 
stay. Good-bye, good-bye.” 


The Venus of the Village 


°)UR next visit, and I think it must 
be our last,” said Uncle George, 
“will be to a gentleman friend of mine 
who is a painter. In a way he is quite 
a genius. His name is Wilkins. Wil 
kins’ idea is that it is very wrong for 
a man to be limited to one form or 
school of art, to be exclusively a land- 
scape painter or a portrait painter, a 
radical or a conservative. He goes in 
for all forms of art. But you shall see 
for yourself, for here is his studio.” 

Mr. Wilkins’ studio was by far the 
pleasantest place Rollo had yet seen in 
the Village. And it was even as Uncle 
George had said; all about the walls 
were pictures, no two alike, but all, 
Rollo thought, very beautiful. Mr. 
Wilkins, a tall, handsome man, was 
very cordial to his visitors.and showed 
Rollo the various pictures, explaining 
carefully just how they were made. 

“There is a formula for each,” he said, 
“In these cow-pictures, for instance, you 
will see that there is a definite propor. 
tion of two-thirds cow to one-third 
landscape. Venetian canal scenes like 
this must be exactly fifty per cent reflec- 
tion. Last week I worked up a batch 
of South Sea pictures using the Gauguin 
formula. It is very simple.” 

Mr. Wilkins was delighted with 
Rollo’s clam-shell. 

“I must do some!” he said. “Could 
you leave it here?” 

“Yes, indeed, gladly,” said Rollo. 

“And what have you been working 
on to-day?” said Uncle George. 

“Just a little summer work,” said Mr. 
Wilkins. “Here it is.” 

He removed a cloth which covered an 
easel, and Rollo gazed with awe and 
admiration at a picture of a beautiful 
young lady who was about to go in 
bathing without any bathing suit. 
Rollo had never seen anything like it 
before and he was much interested. 

“She is a hum-dinger,” said Unde 
George. ‘Who is she?” 

While Mr. Wilkins and Uncle George 
chatted in a corner Rollo examined the 
picture closely and was really very sorry 
when Uncle George told him it was time 
to go. 

When they were again seated on the 
stage on their way home, Rollo said, 
“Uncle George, I should not think Mr. 
Wilkins would wish to show his wife's 
picture to people in that way.” 

“His wife’s picture!” said Unde 
George. “But I did not know Mr. Wil 
kins was married.” 

“Of course he is,” said Rollo. “How 
ever else could he see a lady so?” 

Rollo’s uncle was silent for a moment 
before he said, “Roll, I had occasion 
to say before and I repeat now, you are 
a bright lad. You have seen to-day 
three artists, a sculptor, a poetess and a 
painter. Which would you prefer to be? 

I leave it to my little readers to gues 
which one Rollo chose. 
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A Snap for a 
Regular Fellow 


HE Kum-a- Part Belt 

Buckle is a real “find” for 
the hail fellow who wants al- 
ways to make sure he’s well- 
groomed and then forget all 
about his clothes. 


The ordinary buckle won’t let him 
forget. Always uneasy about pos- 
sible consequences, he must con- 
stantly hitch and pull to keep his 
trousers trim and trig. 


Kum-a-Part Can’t Slip 


Once set, Kum-a-Part is set to stay. 
Built in two parts, it snaps with a 
light pressure, holds fast without 
binding, and opens with a slight pull. 
It cannot open without that pull! 


A simple patented adjustment posi- 
tively prevents slipping, thereby 
eliminating marring, scuffing or 
gouging the belt. 


The Designs Are Beautiful 


Kum-a-Part Buckles are sturdy and 
beautiful—every design is the work 
of an artist in precious metals. 
Distinctive in their rugged, mascu- 
line appearance, moderate in the 
range of prices, Kum-a-Part Buckles 
are sure of a hearty welcome in the 
fraternity of regular fellows. 


At all good jewelers and haberdashers, $2.50, $5.00, 
$7.50 and $10.00. In silver plate, gold plate, ster- 
ling silver, 1/10-14K. gold-filled and gold inlay on 
sterling. 


Be on the safe side—ask for 
Kum-a-Part Belt Buckles by name. 


The Baer & Wilde Co. 


THE BUCKLE THAT SNAPS 








VANITY FAIR 


Doubling In Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 69) 


planation, so far given, as to the uses 
and limitations of the modern double, 
especially in its negative uses, has been 
given to us in Wilbur C. Whitehead’s 
Auction Bridge Standards, about forty 
pages being devoted to it. He lays 
down three simple rules for the guidance 
of those who are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with the uses of the double, which 
should enable any person to distinguish 
clearly between the negative and positive 
at any stage of the bidding. 

1. The negative double must be made 
before the doubler’s partner has de- 
clared himself in any way. 

2. It must be made at the first op- 
portunity. 

3. It must be a double of not more 
than one no-trump, or not more than 
three in suit. 

As distinguished from the negative 
double, which is a demand for the part- 
ner to declare himself, the positive dou- 
ble, which aims at letting the adver- 
saries play the hand and penalizing them, 
is any double after the doubler’s part- 
ner has declared himself, either by bid- 
ding or doubling, or any double which 
was not made at the first opportunity. 

It is a common error to suppose that 
the negative double is a command to the 
partner to declare himself which must 
be answered. The partner’s silence may 
be an answer; if, in his judgment, there 
is no hope of going game, and the con- 
tract is manifestly impossible for the 
adversaries. In such cases the double 
is much better left in. Many players 
recognize the value of this latitude in 
answer to the positive double, and are 
quick to take it out when they think 
there is more likelihood of gain by play- 
ing the hand than by taking penalties. 

The many variations in the circum- 
stances under which the negative double 
has to be carefully distinguished from 
the positive, frequently prove confusing 
to the average player. Here are a few 
examples, which may make matters 
clear, as a thorough understanding of 
this convention has become a necessary 
part of the equipment of any one with 
pretensions to playing good auction. 

1. Dealer bids a heart. Second hand 
doubles. This is negative, because the 
doubler’s partner has not yet declared 
himself. 

2. Dealer bids a heart, second hand 
a spade. Third and fourth hands pass. 
Dealer goes two hearts and second hand 
doubles. This is positive. Although 
the doubler’s partner has said nothing 
so far, the double was not made at the 
first opportunity. 

3. Dealer bids a heart, second hand 
doubles, third hand says two hearts, 
fourth hand and dealer passing. If 
second hand doubles two hearts, that is 
still negative, because the doubler’s 
partner has not declared himself, and 
hearts were doubled at the first op- 
portunity. 

4. Dealer bids a heart, second hand 
doubles, third hand says two hearts and 
fourth hand doubles two hearts. This 
is positive, because the partner has al- 
ready declared himself by doubling one 
heart. 

5. Dealer bids no-trump, fourth hand 
two spades, which the dealer doubles. 
This is negative. 

6. Dealer bids no-trump, second hand 
passes, third hand says two no-trumps, 
and fourth hand doubles. This is posi- 
tive, because it is a bid of more than 
one no-trumps. 

7. Dealer bids no-trump, second and 
third hands pass, and fourth hand dou- 
bles. This is negative. If dealer or 
his partner goes to two no-trumps and 
fourth hand doubles again, this is posi- 
tive, as it is more than one no-trump; 
but if dealer or his partner shifts to 
two in a suit and fourth hand doubles, 
that is still negative, and asks partner 
to bid. 


8. Dealer bids no-trump, fourth hand 
two spades, dealer three diamonds 
second hand three spades, third and 
fourth hands passing. The dealer dou. 
bles three spades. This is positive, as 
the double of the spades was not made 
at the first opportunity. 

9. An unusual case would be this. 
Dealer bids a diamond, second hand 
doubles, third hand bids two diamonds 
fourth hand and dealer pass. Second 
hand now bids two spades, third hand 
three diamonds, fourth hand and dealer 
passing. Second hand doubles. This js 
still a negative double, because he dou. 
bled the diamonds at the first oppor. 
tunity, and his partner has not said a 
word so far. The last double practi. 
cally says, “If you cannot help the 
spades, what have you got?” 

Players are frequently blamed for 
leaving negative doubles in, with a re. 
sulting loss, when the real fault lies 
with the doubler, whose hand did not 
justify the declaration. The strength 
necessary for a negative double of suit 
or no-trump is five or six tricks, counted 
according to modern schedules. The 
only excuse for doubling on weaker 
hands is the ability to support either of 
the major suits. As a rule, it is bad 
policy to double no-trumpers unless able 
to support either major suit or to go to 
two no-trumps in case the partner calls 
the major suit in which the doubler is 
weak. 

One of the less understood uses of 
the double, as pointed out by Mr, 
Whitehead, is to show that there is 
strength in other suits than the one 
called. Whitehead gives this example: 
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In the actual play, Z starting with a 
spade and A two hearts, they got it up 
to three spades, Y and B saying noth- 
ing, until B doubled three spades and 
set the contract 318 points. 

When Y refused to assist the’ spades, 
over A’s bid of two hearts, Z should 
have doubled. This would have prac- 
tically said to Y, “I have bid spades, 
but I actually have a no-trumper, but 
for the weakness in hearts. If you have 
no spades, what have you got?” The 
result would have been a diamond con- 
tract, and five odd and game against 
any defence. 


Answer to the October Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 

XXIX, given ‘last month, which 
many readers of this magazine probably 
thought could not be solved. 
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There are no-trumps and it 1s 7's 
lead. Y and Z want seven tricks out 
of the eight. This is how they get them: 

Z leads the ace of hearts and Y dis 

(Continued on page 96) 
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For Sixteen Years an Engineering Success 





On August 15 The Dorris celebrated its 16th birthday 


URING those sixteen years 

vast improvements have been 
made in Automobile construction. 
Certain principles, found wanting, 
have been discarded by most 
manufacturers. Others, proving 
their worth, have 
been recognized 
as standard. 

Among these 
“accepted” prin- 
ciples are the 
valve - in - head 
motor, unit power 
plant and multiple disc clutch. 
These three fundamental princi- 
ples, standard today, were incor- 
porated in the very first Dorris 
ever built—in 1905. 

With its fundamentals “right” 
from the start, The Dorris was 
given an engineering lead which 
it has found no difficulty in main- 
taining against all competitors. 
Only recently the Dorris Distilla- 


Corrs 


“Built Up to a Standard, 
Not Down to a Price” 


tor, which revolutionizes the va- 
porization of present day low 
grade gasoline, was added to the 
long list of Dorris engineering tri- 
umphs. 

Because of its many marvelous 
engineering fea- 
tures, you can ask 
for nothing in a 
high grade auto- 
mobile that The 
Dorris does not 
fulfill. It is ex- 
tremely long 
lived, with power and go that leave 
nothing to be desired. The beauty 
of its lines can best be described by 
the one word, “elegant”. Running 
expense and maintenance are re- 
markably low. 

Truly, The Dorris is the auto- 
mobile for those who appreciate 
and can afford the finest offering 
of the Automotive Industry to- 
day. 


DORRIS MOTOR CAR CO., Laclede at Sarah, St. Louis 








THE DORRIS 


This is the new device that has revolutionized 
the vaporization of modern low grade gasoline. 
The Distillator traps and returns all unvaporized 
fuel to a central reservoir where it is heated until 
it is vaporized. 

Thus, even the heaviest constituents of the fuel 
are converted into power instead of slipping past 
the pistons into crank case and diluting the oil, 


DISTILLATOR 


escaping through the exhaust or formation of car- 
bon in the combustion chambers and fouling the 
spark plugs. 


And because all gasoline that reaches the cylin- 
ders is completely vaporized, the engine runs 
smoother, even when starting, with greater power 
and less choker manipulation. 
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GX) Pearls were discovered in 
Paris, but it is no accident that 
they continue to be made there 
in the Técla Laboratories, for 
where else but to the City of 
Light should womankind look 
for the Fashion in Gems? 
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JO Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 
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| of verse of the period. 


looks in retrospect about as dangerous as 
that movie-vamp interior in Confes- 
sions of a Young Man. Yet British vir- 
tue was outraged, and a representative 
critic declared that “this is a book that 
ought to be burnt by the common hang- 
man and its author whipped at the 
cart’s tail.” 

Its successor, Pagan Poems, has no 
' external incitements to curiosity, being 

a conventional volume bound in black 

cloth, after the fashion of so many books 
It was, however, 





| disowned by the publisher, who with- 
| drew the title-page, leaving the author 





free, however, to distribute these muti- 
lated copies. Thus, in the one which I 
possess, although the title-page is miss- 
ing, there is an inscription from the 
author to a lady friend, showing that he 
was undeterred by the wrath and scorn 
of the publisher. He even took the 
trouble of revising some of the more 
defective lines by writing in others. 
Again there is a dedication to a woman, 
this time in French, in which his 
“maitresse des maitresses” is offered these 
poems @ défaut des caresses whose ab- 
sence leaves him full of tristesses. Sev- 
eral pieces are reprinted from the earlier 


| book, Ballad of a Lost Soul, Sonnet: The 





Corpse, Bernice and others. There are 
slight verbal changes, such as the sub- 
stitution of “sorrowful” for “dernful,” 
so that these poems may be regarded as 
having satisfied the author‘ as_ being 
worth preserving. It would, neverthe- 
less, be more than indiscreet to quote 
them. In A Love Letter, addressed to 
the Iza of the dedication, there recurs 
the refrain 
But well we knew, alas! my own sweet lady, 
That never have the stars of love shone 
steady. 

If the constant repetition of such lines 
as those did not mark their author as 
utterly without feeling for the music of 
words, there still remains a mass of 
dreadful evidence to that effect. One of 
the poems specially re-written for the 
recipient of the book before me contains 
this: 

A soldier burnt the temple of Ephesus,— 

It was, perhaps, a very dreadful deed,— 

But it preserved his name, Erostratus. 
The second line is crossed out and the 
author’s substitute was 

It may have been but a barbaric deed. 


Further Literary Indiscretions 


N the circumstances it is not surprising 

that the literary indiscretions of 
George Moore have been more carefully 
concealed than his amatory indiscretions, 
though both may be the legitimate mat- 
ter of literary history. The only book 
of his nonage of which Mr. Moore has 
spoken with his accustomed candour is 
Martin Luther: A Tragedy, which ap- 
peared one vear after Flowers of Pas- 
sion. It was written in collaboration 
with Bernard Lopez, who is described in 
Confessions of a Young Man as one of 
the weird company which assembled at 
the dinner table in the hotel of the 
youthful George Moore. ‘The little fat, 
neckless man, with the great bald head, 
fringed below the ears with hair, is M. 





VANITY FAIR 


George Moore and His Dead Life 


(Continued from page 55) 


Duval. He is a dramatic author—the 
author of one hundred and sixty plays, 
He does not intrude himself on your 
notice, but when you speak to him on 
literary matters he fixes a pair of tiny, 
sloe-like eyes on you, and talks affably 
of his collaborateurs.” 

This forgotten genius seems to have 
been a professional collaborator, and on 
the title-page of the five-act tragedy of 
Martin Luther his name is followed by 
the imposing list of those with whom 
Mr. Moore’s collaborator had collabor. 
ated. The names are set out in the form 
of a pyramid: Scribe, Théophile Gautier, 
Dumas pére, Gérard de Nerval, and 
eighteen obscurer talents. Clearly a 
startling send off for the dramatic tyro, 
introduced as “George Moore, Author 
of ‘Flowers of Passion’”! After each 
of them has dedicated the book, in 
French verse, to Swinburne, the corre- 
spondence of the collaborators is printed 
by way of a preface, because, as Moore 
says, “it is impossible to send our child 
naked into the world; we must write a 
preface, decency has always demanded a 
fig leaf, even of the Greek sculptors.” 

These eighteen letters may be cited as 
the authentic precursor of the prefaces 
subsequently made famous by Bernard 
Shaw. They are an amusing dissertation 
upon the art of playwriting in general 
and on Martin Luther in particular, with 
two interludes, consisting of a dramati- 
zation of an incident which occurred 
during Moore’s journey to London from 
Paris, and a dream in five cantos about 
the decadence of the English stage. 

Those frivolous preliminaries, how- 
ever, hardly prepare the reader for the 
play itself, which is essentially the sort 
of blank verse tragedy that every young 
poet writes. It is the one work of his 
youth about which Mr. Moore could 
ever be induced to speak, when he saw 
those works of his age of innocence upon 
my bookshelf. He insists that it should 
be compared with his first novel, A 
Modern Lover, for, as he said, “it ap- 
pears that I could write verse at the age 
of three or four-and-twenty much bet- 
ter than prose; there is a great deal of 
fustian in this drama, but the fustian 
seems to me to be well versified.... 
Everybody tries to write a blank verse 
drama when he is three-and-twenty, but 
he generally stops, possibly because he 
has more taste than I had, possibly be- 
cause he has less power. I bungled on 
to the end, translating Luther’s cele- 
brated hymn and making as good a 
translation as exists of it.” George 
Moore’s theological views have been 
copiously recorded in Hail and Fare- 
well; he has given us his impressions “On 
Reading the Bible for the First Time’; 
in The Brook Kerith he has told the 
story of Christ. As a hymnologist he 
is not so well known, so I quote the first 
verse of his rendering of Luther’s hymn 
as an unexpected relic of his dead life: 

Our God, a right fast tower is He, 
A sword and shield unshaken; 

From every need he helps us free, 
That hath us overtaken. 

The old and evil foe 

Has come to work our woe— 

Much craft and greatest might 

His mail are for the fight: 

On earth is not his fellow. 
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‘JT really won’t do a particle of good for me to make 


this test for I am prejudiced. I use an imported per- 
fume—never think of using American perfumes.’’ This 
was said by one of the women asked to take part in the 
International Perfume Test. 


As it happened, the brand she named, an expensive 
foreign perfume, was among those in the Test. Yet, when 
she did make the Test, with no means of telling one per- 
fume from another, and judging the perfumes by their 
fragrance alone-—not by labels or by oddly-shaped bottles 
— it was Florient she selected as her first choice. 


This woman thus discovered that her unbiased choice 
was an American perfume, no longer disdained, and that 
her former prejudice was founded on a worn-out tradition. 


It took the International Perfume Test to put to rout 
that tradition, and this is how it was done; 
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Two men, prominent in New York City, conducted the Test, with 
the assistance of 103 women acting as jurors. The two judges pur- 
chased three of the most popular imported perfumes and three Colgate 
Perfumes—all in original unopened bottles. They poured the contents 
into six plain bottles, numbered from one to six, and kept a record by 
which they alone knew which number represented each perfume. 


Each of the jury of 103 women chose her favorite from six slips of 
Perfumers Blotting Paper, scented from the numbered bottles under the 
supervision of the judges. Each indicated her first choice, her second, 
her third, etc. A careful record was kept of ail selections. 


The result, when perfumes were thus judged by prefercnce alone, 
was most interesting. Many of the women had stated—defore the 
Test—a decided preference for some foreign brand. Yet iz the Test-— 
Colgate’s Florient (Flowers of the Orient) won first choice. 


Many thousands of women have since made the Test 
and found how true was the perfume judgment of the 
impartial jury. You, also, can make it, and find in Florient 
a true expression of American loveliness. 


COLGATE’S 


lorien¥? Se ume 
[lowers of the Orient’ 


The 103 women who made the International Perfume Test were chosen 
from among professional and business women, college women at Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, distinguished women of the stage, then playing in 
New York, women of prominence and the plain everyday Mrs. A and B— 
all fastidious about their perfume. 


For details of the Test and a miniature Test Set by which you yourself may 
compare the delightful Colgate perfumes with whatever you are using, send 
2c in stamps to Colgate & Co., Dept. 262, 199 Fulton Street, New York City. 
If in Canada, address 137 McGill Street, Montreal. 

















Wien a man sings at his 
work his heart pulses in 
harmony with the eternally 
vibrant purpose of life—Ser- 
vice. Thendoes the mind shape 
thoughts and hands shape 
things unmarred by discord. 








Ir it be an industry that goes 
singing to its task then does 
its merchandise embody the 
joy and beauty of worth and 
performance. Seth Thomas 
Clocks are a song of absolute 
sincerity materialized, 


S this nation has progressed and prospered 
she has burst into songs of fealty and love 

of principle. For over a century, Seth Thomas 
with rhythmic hands, has kept the time of her 


melodies. 


When in 1814 the flame of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner” kindled in the soul of Francis Scott Key, 
Seth Thomas graced the colonial mantel in many 


a “home of the brave.” 


““Home Sweet Home,” written in 1823, is tender 
with thoughts of a quiet hearthside, and a peace- 
fully tick-tocking Seth Thomas that seems to say, 
“Now that we’re all here let’s have a good visit.” 


When the Rev. Samuel F. Smith composed 
“America” in 1830, “from every mountain side” 
echoed the voices of Seth Thomases serenely in- 
toning in the hamlets of the valleys. 


In 1861 their richly sonorous chimes caught the 
step and marched on with the refrain of Julia 
Ward Howe’s immortal “Battle Hymn of the 


Republic.” 


Whatever appreciation of the joy of Service, 
whatever of integrity of performance, whatever 
of artistic expression has been revealed to the 
craft of clock making Seth Thomas workmen have 
symbolized in Seth Thomas Clocks. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Philosophy of Rowing 


(Continued from page 65) 


centrating energy on something external, 
to wit, the end of the oar, without. 
merely scattering it to the winds in 
romantic and feverish futility. It is 
the old problem of combining form and 
power. Power cannot be taught, though 
it may be developed. But form can be 
taught. Yet the most difficult problem 
of all is to effect the combination. And 
a boat race is the crucial test of the 
thoroughness of the combination. 

A crew that can keep. its form in 
drawing on its final reserves of power 
at the finish of a close race is worth 
going a long way to see. And the men 
that have learned that lesson have 
learned something that will last. This 
may seem,a subtle refinement of the 
piilosophy of rowing, but I have found 
that to the extent to which we have 
been able to put these principles in 
practice we have developed speed, and 
I firmly believe that the development 
of these habits in the use of power is a 
valuable part of training for life. Here 
then are some of the reasons for my 
prejudice in favor of rowing as a form 
of college sport. 


Intercollegiate Boat Races 


THE general revival of interest in in- 
*tercollegiate athletics has stimulated 
rowing also. During the past season 
there were races between the crews of 
Yale and Columbia, Yale and Penn- 
sylvania, the Navy and Pennsylvania, 
the Navy and Syracuse,. Harvard, 
Princeton and the Navy, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania and Princeton, all of them 
at or about two miles and on college 
waters. In these races, Columbia and 
Pennsylvania defeated Yale, Columbia 
defeated Princeton and Pennsylvania; 
Cornell defeated Yale, the Navy de- 
feated Harvard and Pennsylvania and 
Syracuse, and Princeton defeated the 
Navy, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
Yale and California. 

Besides these came at the end of the 
season the Regatta of the American 
Rowing Association, known as_ the 
American Henley Regatta, which, while 
not confined to college crews, is essen- 
tially an intercollegiate event. In this 
regatta the Navy won the mile and five- 
sixteenths distance championship for 
senior crews against Pennsylvania and 
the Union Boat Club, and Princeton won 
the championship at the same distance 
for junior college crews against the 
Navy, Pennsylvania, Yale and Harvard. 
Then came the Poughkeepsie Regatta at 
three miles with its fine list of entries in- 
cluding the western champions, Califor- 
nia. This race was impressively won 
by the Navy, with California defeating 
Cornell in a magnificent spurt for second 
place. Last came the time-honoured 
four-mile race between Yale and Har- 
vard at New London, in which Yale 
wiped out the memory of her earlier 
defeats by a well-earned victory over 
Harvard. 

With schedules arranged as they are, 
a clear title to the intercollegiate rowing 
championship is impossible to award. 
Princeton was defeated by Columbia in 


the Childs’ Cup Regatta, and though 
the.subsequent development of the two 
Princeton crews proved conclusively that 
this was not the faster of the two 
Princeton crews it was entered as a 
bona fide varsity crew and lost to Co. 
lumbia as such. On the other hand, 
Columbia came in last in the Pough. 
keepsie Regatta, and Princeton’s varsity 
defeated the Navy, which subsequently 
defeated all its rivals at Poughkeepsie, 
In my opinion Princeton and the Na 
had the two fastest eights of the season, 
with California and Cornell nearly even 
for second place. 

I am often asked why Princeton does 
not enter the Poughkeepsie or New 
London regattas, and perhaps others 
may be interested in a brief statement 
of- our attitude, especially as it involves 
issues not confined to Princeton alone, 
So far as the moot point of distance is 
concerned it is my conviction, based on 
long experience both as coach and as an 
oarsman who has won four-mile races, 
that a two-mile race is long enough to 
develop these qualities of endurance and 
skill that should be encouraged and on 
which victory should chiefly depend. In 
the shorter distances mere power and 
“plugging” may win, but the stroke that 
will win a four-mile race will win a two. 
mile race and the stroke that will 
lose a two-mile race will not win a four- 
mile race (against the same competitors, 
of course). The strain of a four-mile 
race is so much greater, the recovery 
from its effects so much slower that 
even if we dismiss entirely the possibility 
of permanent injury, it is clear that a 
series of four-mile races is entirely out 
of the question. But there is another 
and more important consideration. Only 
a few colleges have four or three-mile 
courses on their home water. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to_ establish 
training quarters at a distance, and that 
means the prolongation of training until 
after the close of college. Now two- 
mile races can be rowed on college 
waters, and a succession of such races 
involves no undue strain. This adds to 
the zest of the sport and reduces the 
grind of the long preparation for a 
single event. If the desire for a definite 
championship be too strong to be re- 
sisted, it would be quite possible to ar- 
range for a series of dual and triangular 
regattas in college waters during term 
time, and then have the crews that have 
come through their respective schedules 
undefeated meet for a final decision. 

But, after all, while every coach has 
a natural hankering after a champion- 
ship, and while every crew that is worth 
its salt wants to meet and defeat the 
best, the question of the championship 
is not the most important one. A good 
rule of amateur sport is: Never play a 
game that you cannot afford to los, 
and then play it as though you could 
not afford to lose it. And while at 
close range, the race and the victory are 
the only things that count, the long view 
shows that it is the by-products, the 
training, the self-mastery, the spirit of 
sportsmanship that endure longest. 
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Make Your CRANE Visit Part of the Plan 


Pipelines, fittings and steam spe- 
cialties for industrial plants, and 
the full range of pipeline equip- 


for your new home. 


The complete resources of Crane Branches and 


Exhibit Rooms the country over are at your disposal when you need 
equipment for any phase of plumbing, sanitation, heating or kindred 


service. 


It will pay you to call with your architect at the nearest Branch or 
Exhibit Room and profit by Crane co-operation. You can see the 
various articles as they appear in use, select exactly the types and 
sizes you desire, and rest assured that in all details you are protected 
by uniform Crane quality. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pure 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


a 


ment and fixtures for public insti- 
tutions, hotels, business buildings 
and similar structures are also 
covered by Crane Service. 
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ABERDEEN, s. BD. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 
ALBANY, N.Y, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
ATLANTIC CiTy, N: J. 
“AURORA, iLL. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
*DENVER, COLO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
‘DETROIT, MICH. 
DULUTH, MINN, 


BILLINGS, MONT. *ERIE, PA. 
*SINGHAMTON, N. Y. “EVANSVILLE, IND. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. FARGO, N. D. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CAMDEN, N,v 
*ceEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
“CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


“FT, WAYNE, IND. 
*FRESNO, CAL. 
*GALESBURG, ILL. 


HARLEM, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 


19°25 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 
ig BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
6 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
*JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
*JOPLIN, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
*LINCOLN, NEB. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
*MADISON, WIS. 
MANKATO, MINN. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


*MOBILE, ALA. 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
"NASHVILLE, TENN. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


THERE ISA NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO 


GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS 
SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 W. 44TH ST. AND 22 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 
To which the public is cordially invited 


Works: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 


CRANE 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 


*NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
*new ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*NORFOLK, VA. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
OGDEN, UTAH 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
*PITTSBURGH, PA. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 


*PORTLAND, ME. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


“PROVIDENCE, R. t, 


READING, PA. 


MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, 


(OFFICES) HAMILTON, QUEBEC, SHERBROOKE, ST. JOHN, VICTORIA, SYDNEY, N. S. W. 
*INDICATES OFFICES AS DISTINGUISHED FROM BRANCHES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
RENO, NEV. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
*SAGINAW, MICH. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


*SAN JOSE, CAL. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
*SHREVEPORT, LAs 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
*SOUTH BEND, IND. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
*SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
“ST. JOSEPH, MO, 


$T. LOUIS, MO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
*TOPEKA, KAN. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
*UTICA, N. Y. 
"WASHINGTON, 0D. C 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*WATERBURY, CONN. 
WATERTOWN, S. D. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
*WILKES"BARRE, PA, 
WINONA, MINN. 


CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
45°51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENG. 
(OFFICES) BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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Autumn and Golf 


O time like Autumn, out-of-doors. No days 

like Autumn days, for golf. White, clouds 

scudding overhead. Firm, frosty turf a-crackle 

underfoot. The zest, the tang, the sparkle of the air. 

And to add to your enjoyment of these days of 

all days—of this game of all games—we offer 
these Golf Accessories. 

Waistcoats of Camel’s Hair Yarn. Softly woven 


and very comfortable. Brushed Wool finish with 
a contrasting Edge in Brown. $13.75 


Same in the Natural (Tan) Camel’s Hair. $13.75 


Imported English Golf Hose. Light weight and 
perfect fitting. In a brown mixture. $6.50 


Camel’s Hair Golf Hose. Very comfortable and 
satisfactory. $5.50 


Imported English Cap. May be had in a variety of 
fabrics and colors to match Sport Materials. $2.50 


Orders by mail receive our careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 





Reg. Trade Mark 
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Fun for Hallowe’en 


(Continued from page 57) 


body of one of the male guests with 
phosphorus. As this glowing nude 
stalks uncannily through the darkened 
rooms you may easily imagine the 
ghastly effect—especially upon his wife. 


Games 


AFTER the guests have sufficiently 
amused themselves with the ghosts 
and witches it will be time to commence 
some of the many games which are 
always associated with Hallowe’en. 

“Bobbing for apples” is, of course, 
the most common of these games and 
great sport it is, too, to watch the 
awkward efforts of the guests as they 
try to pick up with their teeth the 
apples floating in a large tub. I know 
of one hostess who added greatly to 
the evening’s fun by pouring twelve 
quarts of gin into the tub; the effect on 
the bobbers was, of course, extremely 
comical, except for the unfortunate 
conduct of two gentlemen, one of whom 
went to sleep in the tub, the other so 
far forgetting himself as playfully to 
throw all the floating fruit at the 
hostess’ pet Pomeranian. 

Most Hallowe’en games concern them- 
selves with delving into the future in the 
hopes that one may there discover one’s 
husband or bride-to-be. In one of 
these games the men stand at one end 
of the room, facing the girls, with their 
hands behind their backs and_ eyes 
tightly closed. The girls are blindfolded 
and one by one they are led to within 
six feet of the expectant men and given 
a soft pin cushion which they hurl for- 
ward. The tradition is that whichever 
man the girl hits, him will she marry. 
Great fun can be added to the game by 
occasionally substituting a rock or iron 
dumb-bell in place of the romantic pin 
cushion. 

Another game based on a delightful 
old Hallowe’en tradition is as follows: 
A girl is given a lighted candle and told 
to walk upstairs into the room at the 
end of the hall where, by looking in a 
mirror, she will see her future husband. 
Have it arranged so that you are con- 
cealed alone in the room. When the 
girl arrives, look over her shoulder into 
the mirror. She had better go down- 
stairs after ten minutes, though, so that 
another girl can come up. This tradi- 
tion dates from before William the 
Conqueror. 

No Hallowe’en is complete, of course, 
without fortune telling. Dress yourself 


as a wizard and have the guests led in 
one by one to hear their fortune told, 
Hanging in front of ‘you should be a 
caldron, from which you extract the slip 
of paper containing the particular for. 
tune. These slips of paper should be 
prepared beforehand. The following are 
suggested: 

“You will meet a well dressed, good 
looking man who understands you bet- 
ter than your husband. How about 
Thursday at the Plaza?” 

“You are about to receive a shipment 
of Scotch whiskey that you ordered last 
month. And it’s about time you kicked 
across with some of your own”. 

“You will have much trouble in your 
life if you lie about your golf score as 
you did last Sunday on number 12”, 

Still another pleasing Hallowe'en 
game, based on the revelation of one’s 
matrimonial future, is played as follows: 
Seven lighted candles are placed in a 
row on a table. The men are then 
blindfolded, whirled round three times 
and commanded to blow out the candles, 
The number extinguished at a blow 
tells the number of years before they 
meet their bride. This game only grows 
interesting, of course, when some old 
goat with long whiskers can be induced 
to take a blind shot at blowing out the 
candles. Have Pyrene convenient—but 
not too convenient to spoil the fun. 

For the older members of the party, 
the host should provide various games 
of cards and dice. In keeping with the 
ghastly spirit of the occasion, it would 
be well to have the dice carefully loaded, 
Many hosts have thus been able to make 
all expenses and often a handsome profit 
out of the evening’s entertainment. 

If the crap game goes particularly 
well, many hosts do not hesitate to 
provide elaborate refreshments for the 
guests. Here, too, the spirit of fun and 
jollity should prevail, and great merri- 
ment is always provoked by the ludi- 
crous expression of the guest who has 
broken two teeth on the cast iron olive. 
Other delightful surprises should be ar- 
ranged, and a little Sloan’s liniment in 
the punch or ground glass in the ice 
cream will go a long way toward making 
the supper amusing. And finally, when 
the guests are ready to depart and just 
before they discover that you have cut 
cute little black cats and witches out of 
the backs of their evening wraps and 
overcoats, it would perhaps be well to 
run upstairs and lock yourself securely 
in your room. 


Memoirs of Court Favourites 


(Continued from page 47) 


nearly thirty years. They were, “The 
Life of a Raindrop” and “Angels Visiting 
a Ruined Monastery at Night”. People 
flocked to the Opera again and again in 
order to see them and applaud their 
ravishing originator. Then came her 
meeting with the King in his private 
box. We are told she curtsied low and 
glancing up.at him coyly from between 
her bent knees, gave forth her world- 
renowned epigram, “Comment ¢a va, 
papa?” Louis was charmed by this 
exquisite exhibition of drollery, and 
three weeks later she was brought to 
Versailles. 

La Belle Bibi was certainly not one to 
miss opportunities, and only one month 
later she found herself installed at Court 
—the King’s right hand. Then began 
that amazing reign of hers—short lived, 
but oh, how triumphant. Dukes, duch- 
esses, countesses, even princes paying 
homage at the feet of La Bibi, the 
dancer, now Hortense, Duchesse de Mal- 
Moulle. Did she abuse her power? 


Some say she did, some say she didn't. 
Every afternoon, Louis was wont to 
visit her apartments; together they 
would pore over the plans and cam- 
paigns of war drawn up and submitted 
by his generals. Then, when Louis was 
weary, Bibi would put the maps in the 
drawer, draw his head on to her breast 
and sing to him songs of her youth. 
Meanwhile, intrigue was placing its evil 
fingers upon the strings of her fate. 
Lampoons were launched against her, 
pasquinades were written of her. When 
she went driving, fruits and vegetables 
were hurled at her. 5 

Absinthe was her one consolation. 
Her gay humour remained with her to 
the end. As she lay on her death-bed 
she uttered the supreme bon mot of her 
brilliant life. Stretching out her wasted 
arm to the nearly empty absinthe bottle 
by her bed, she made a slightly resentful 
mouth at the physician and murmured, 
“Encore!” 

Oh brave, witty Bibi! 
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Prices on 
STETSON HATS 
for FALL 


averaging 


2 5 % lower 


than last year 


A timely hint—just when you are thinking 
of your Fall hat. 


Today as for over half a century Stetson 
means unquestionable style and sound quality 
to men who know the knack of smart dressing. 


able value of the type 
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CFrom the lovely 
pey ume-laden gardens 


r@) old TANCE, COMICS 


leurs 
d/tmour 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 
Gxtratt, 
Gau de TJorlette, 
avon, Youdre, 


Sachet, Qale. 
CPrillantine. 


WILL YOU NOT MAKE THIS 
FRAGRANCE YOUR OWN? 
WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO 
SEND YOU OUR GUIDE— 
Yarisian Joilet Specialties 
ON REQUEST. 
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ism; an impressionism devoid of exotic 
colouring and jewelry, and full of in- 
wardness. The music of Honegger, 
doubtless because of his Swiss descent, 
has a certain curious alemannic note. 
The composer reminds one a little of a 
delicate and restrained Gustav Mahler, 
a Mahler whose ambitions are not out 
of harmony with his powers. Besides, 
he has an almost primitive religious ten- 
derness, a pastoral tranquillity. He ap- 
pears to have steeped himself in the 
works of the clavecinists who preceded 
Bach. His Roi David recalls another 
David and Goliath, that of Kuhnau; the 
passages of tender devotion of the mod- 
ern work, the little fugued battle pieces, 
are entirely in harmony with the spirit 
of the ancient composition. Here is a 
musician somewhat after the heart of 
Romain Rolland. It seems likely that 
his future work will continue to bridge, 
as does that of Ernest Bloch, the Rhine, 
and reconcile something of the temper 
of Gaul and German. 


Tailleferre and Milhaud 


ND then, the remaining four of the 

six contrast strongly with one an- 
other. The music of Germaine Taille- 
ferre, the girl of the group, is as dis- 
tinctly feminine as is the painting of 
Marie Laurencin. Tailleferre recalls a 
trifle a vitriolic Chaminade, a Chami- 
nade who prefers, musically speaking, 
drinking amer Picon straight to sipping 
eau de cologne off lumps of sugar. When 
she writes a dance of telegraph blues, it’s 
as steely as are the wires themselves, 
and as impudent as Offenbach. Auric 
and Poulenc, too, show decided differ- 
ences. The one is sardonic, bitter, rasp- 
ing for all his juvenile spirits. The 
other is more genial, amiable, devoid of 
the cruel self-mockery of the first. 

Finally, there is the very large dark 
horse that is Darius Milhaud. This 
proconsular personage has written much. 
But the music he has produced has not 
displayed an entirely unified front. 
Milhaud has formed part of many 
schools. He began with Ravel, and has 
not, one can be assured, ended with this 
new manner of his. One finds oneself 
suspecting, therefore, before this ap- 
parent want of consistency, a tendency 
to be moved by what other composers 
are doing as well as by the inner ex- 
perience. There are moments of genius 
in much that he has written; his first 
string-quartet, a work several years of 
age, is soaked in sun; the music to the 
two works of Claudel he has set is 
slashed with many a purple passage. 
But one is never certain precisely where 
good faith ends, and where mere clever- 
ness begins. Milhaud is not above 
merely playing upon the nerves of his 
audience, in the fashion of the Strauss 
of Salome. A good deal of L’homme et 
son desir suggests itself a mere scratch- 
ing of material, not a penetration. Nor 
is Milhaud averse to seeking to repeat 
successful effects. So, all in all, one finds 
oneself sure that it will be in some sur- 
prising metamorphosis this corpulent 
young Proteus will next put in appear- 
ance. 

But, for the present, the group-life 
still suffices the six. The circle of the 
group still includes the best of their 
existences. The common attitude, the 
distinctively group expressions, still rep- 
resent them faithfully. For that atti- 
tude, that expression, is theirs properly 
as men of the new generation shaped by 
the war. It is theirs properly during 
the years in which they the new genera- 
tion have had to justify themselves and 
overcome in their own minds the past. 
The war has bred, in all artists upon 
whose formative years it laid its clumsy 
hand, a sort of dadaism not at all un- 
healthy. Where disillusionment has not 


proceeded to the extreme of utter self- 
contempt, utter ridicule for everything 


VANITY FAIR 


an as a Parodist of Life 


(Continued from page 43) 


the past has called the artist, it has 
called forth a sort of attitude towards 
self a trifle hard, prosaic, ironical, but 
not destructive. 


The Irresponsibility of Modern An 


(THE death of the messianic motif in 

the artist is the health of art. It is 
only the incomplete worker who sets 
out deliberately to influence his fellows, 
In this period of the pendulum swing 
from saviourism the six at present find 
themselves; and if they as well as other 
artists of our time have swung out a 
little too far, the eventual righting wil] 
surely bring back to art some of the 
innocency, the inresponsibility, the 
amusingness, it has not always possessed 
in the immediate past. This common 
experience, perhaps more than anything 
else, bands the six and makes one out of 
their several interests. It has given them 
a unity of front in the attack which 
every new generation of workers is 
obliged to make: the attack upon the 
concepts by means of which the musi- 
cians of previous times realized their 
intentions, but which are not true for 
the present, and yet lie a heavy mort- 
main on new energy. It has encour- 
aged them to deny, for themselves, the 
esthetics of many masters which served 
their makers well, but which are not 
true to the recent times. For some of 
the composers of the last generations, 
music had an intellectual significance, a 
philosophic and narrative value. To this 
attitude the six have opposed one that 
finds in music a mere interplay of son- 
orities, physical splendour. The men 
of the last decades felt life a high trag- 
edy, and were in consequence pathetic in 
their speech. The new ones see it more 
impersonally, indifferently, inhumanly, 
if you will; prefer irony to pathos, lest 
they appear ridiculous in their own eyes, 
and forget the reproof administered by 
the war to those that cherished a sense 
of human dignity and worth. 

The art of Debussy, in the eyes of 
this group, is too aristocratic. It op- 
poses the solitary artist to the crowd; 
is dreamy and silken; proceeds too 
much from the old cultures and gardens 
of the soul, and not enough from the 
modern thoroughfares, the realities of 
subway throngs ant six o’clock street- 
car riding. They will none of the deli- 
cacies and exquisite politenesses. They 
know what men are, they cry; they 
will go watch for the truth where men 
express themselves least constrainedly. 
Away with the eternally melodious soul! 
Let us have sharpness, stiffness, abrupt- 
ness, again! } 

Of course, when the hour comes in 
which the band will have realized its 
intentions adequately, for what it has 
done to date is but a sort of bright be- 
ginning, it will no longer be a band. 
By the time their march will be just as 
important for the distance traversed as 
for the direction taken, they will no 
longer be finding it necessary to go hand 
in hand, to be performed together, to 
compose ballets together, to be seen as 
a single elephant rather more than six 
men walking within a hide. For the 
course of individual development will 
doubtless do to this band what it did to 
others in matters of esthetics: remove 
Honegger from Auric, Poulenc from 
Milhaud, as far as ever it removed in 
other years Renoir from Monet, Huys- 
mans from Zola, Whistler from Ros- 
setti. But long before then it will have 
served its purpose. For it will have 
given six young ones of the greatest 
promise the courage of themselves, the 
courage of their own world, at the mo- 
ment when that confidence and faith 
was most necessary to their well-being. 
And if the association of the six wil 
have done no more for music than that, 
it will nevertheless have well deserved 
our gratitude. 
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BALLET—Gracile and captivating as the name 
implies, this French sandal slipper may be had 
of gold or silver brocade cloth, $21; or of black 
satin, $16.60. 


JETE—A town and country oxford, which 
means a smart and sturdy oxford, of black or tan 
Russia calf, $15.50. 


SCHOTTISCHE—Enchanting in its newness, 
not bizarre, but not usual, either—a sandal slip- 
per gored with elastic. Bronze kid, $21; black 
patent leather with kid backs, $18.80. 








SHOECRAF T 


BESPOKE BOOTMAKERS 


tp feet gliding to the rhythm of the dance, frivolous feet curling 
up informally at afternoon tea, spirited feet treading briskly along the 
avenue—all ShoeCraft shod! . . . Discriminating women choose ShoeCraft 
shoes because their perfection of line is unmarred by any sagging around the 
ankle—they are designed to fit snugly at heel. 

PALOTEA — Something Egyptian, something 
French, and something decidedly ShoeCraft went 


into the making of this ankle sandal of dull kid 
and patent leather, $21. 


CAROLE—Its broad-toed, low-heeled quaint- 
ness of line wins for this patent leather oxford 
the pronounced approval of the mode, $16.60. 


MAXIXE—Adaptable either to evening or street 
wear is this black velvet sandal, $16.60. 


All prices include tax. The ShoeCraft Hos- 
iery Department offers a large variety of 
stockings to match ShoeCraft Shoes, 


For the convenience of out-of-town patrons, the shoes illustrated here 
will be sent, post prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 
Charge Accounts. Folders F-11 showing newest designs, sent on request. 


SHOECRAFT SHOP 
714 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 55th and 56th Streets 


BRANCH SHOP AT 27 WEST 38th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Fit assured. 
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Hampshire Stationery 


O you write your personal letters on your 
business letter paper? Wouldn’t you 
rather, in personal affairs, use paper that better 
expresses your private individuality? 
Old Hampshire Stationery is made in such 
a sufficient variety of styles and shapes that both 
men and women can consult their own prefer- 
ences in choosing fine letter paper and en- 
velopes for personal correspondence. 
May we send you a box of free samples? 


Fine Stationery Department 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


| MAKERS OF OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 

















Use these inautumn 


Venetian Pore Cream—pre- 
vents the pores from relaxing, 
reduces enlarged pores; keeps 
the skia fine and smooth, 
splendid for a_skin coarsened 
by sunburn. 

Venetian Lille Lotion—pro- 
tects the skin, enhances its 
bloom. A liquid powder in 
4 tints; especially good for 
evening use. $1.50, $2.50. 
Venetian Amoretta Cream— 
cooling, protecting,, vanish- 
ing; an exquisite base for 
powder, prevents the skin from 
drying. $2. 

Venetian Bleachine Cream— 
nourishes while, it whitens 
the skin; bland and healing 
and effective; delightful for 
the neck, shoulders, and 
hands, $1.25. 


Venetian Cleansing Cream— 
frees the pores of all impuri- 
ties. $1, $2, $3. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic 
—refreshes and whitens th 
skin. Use with Cleansing 
Cream _ morning and night, to 
keep the complexion radiant, 
clear and brilliant. 85c, $2. 


Savon Kenott—an exquisitely 
refreshing dentifrice. $1. 


LIZABETH 


“You look so radiant! ° 


OES your skin invite such flattering 
comment? Is it coolly pink and ca- 
ressingly smooth? As sweet to look 

upon after a morning of golf as before? 


It can be, if you spend a few minutes morn- 
ing and night for the care of your com- 
plexion. Elizabeth Arden, the world’s 
greatest specialist in the art of cultivating 
beauty, brings to every woman all her 
wonderful knowledge and experience in the 
treatment of the skin. 


Hundreds of women come every year to the 
Arden Salons to take a course of the splen- 
did Muscle-Strapping Treatments for re- 
storing the vibrant health of the skin and 
moulding the contours of the face. And 
thousands of other women, living or travel- 
ling beyond the reach of the Salons, apply 
the same methods in their own boudoirs, and 
achieve enchanting results by the constant 
use of the Arden Venetian Preparations. 


Elizabeth Arden will answer your questions 
with personal letters containing invaluable 
advice; moreover, she will send her attrac- 
tive booklet, “The Quest of the Beautiful”, 
describing the Arden method and the Arden 
Venetian Preparations. Please add 4%, tax 
to remittance with order; also postage un- 
less order exceeds $10. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673-F FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. 


Paris, 255 Rue St. Honoré 
Boston, 192 Roylston St. 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Ave. 


Detroit, Book Bldg. 
Washington, 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
Atlantic City, 1211 Boardwalk 
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Price Now Reduced from $775 to $595 F. O. B. Dayton 
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| Sold by Delco-Light Distributors in All Principal Cities 















} Makes Ice and 
Scores of Dainties 


Yes, Frigidaire, the electrical home re- 
frigerator, actually freezes your own 
favorite drinking water into cubes for 
table use. It also freezes creams, : 
) 
i 














sherbets and many new desserts. 


Frigidaire is a home necessity. In the 2 
cold dry atmosphere of the food com- g 
partment vegetables, meat and dairy ) 
products can be kept for a surprisingly " 
long time in perfect condition. 2 


Think of the convenience! No more 2 
ice to worry about—no ice man with 2 
his dirty tracks and dripping cake of 
ice—no slimy drain pipe to scald—no ‘ 
drip pan to empty—no spoiled food 
and no more danger of contamination. c 


Frigidaire is a product of The General 
Motors Corporation and is thoroughly 
dependable. 


A very interesting little booklet de 
scribing Frigidaire in detail will be 
mailed to you on request. 


pura tta newness 








The Frigidaire Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 
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ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 





CLEAN DRY 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Motor Resumé and Forecast 


(Continued from page 78) 


converts who motor and thousands of 
new fans who do not motor now but 
would like to. Then again, the intro- 
duction of such interesting light weight 
medium price cars as the Durant, the 
Buick “Four” and a number of others 
has implanted in the public generally a 
desire for closer inspection. Countless 
people who have been unwilling or un- 
able to purchase new cars will flock to 
the shows to see what is being offered 
in case they decide to enter, or re-enter, 
the market. 

Show visitors in the early part of 
1922 will see absolutely nothing in the 
way of startling changes in body styles, 
unless I am greatly mistaken. It may 
be possible that a few companies are 
planning surprising innovations but 
nothing has come out about them so 
far. There will be less radical change 
in body styles than ever before in the 
history of the industry. Last year there 
was the McFarlan radiator to talk 
about, the Franklin hood and a few 
other things. This year, so far, there 
has been no indication of anything but 
a desire on the part of all manufac- 
turers to give the most complete cars 
possible at the best price, upon the body 
lines which have become standard in 
the past three years. 

The tendencies for 1922 are all toward 
simplicity, comfort, the elimination of 
unnecessary ornaments and gew-gaws, 
performance and economy, with tre- 
mendous emphasis on the latter. Mo- 
torists are beginning to learn more 
about motor cars and are becoming dis- 
satisfied with the high gasoline con- 
sumption of the average car. They are 
demanding greater mileage and those 
very few cars which are achieving it 
are in no danger of lack of buyers. This 
is where a great deal of the progress of 
the immediate future will be made. 
Lighter weight with better riding quali- 
ties have been sought for a long time 
and the quest is still on. Such matters 
as automatic lubrication of all chassis 
points, greater ease in getting the oil 
out of the crankcase, better carburetion, 
better regulation of engine temperatures 
and other equally important matters 
will be found to have received much 
attention in the new cars. 

Already a considerable number of 
new models have made their appearance. 
There have been many sporting road- 
sters and four-passenger touring cars. 
A number of stunning new closed cars 
have come out in both the high priced 
and low priced fields. Paige, Saxon, 
Columbia, Lexington, Chalmers, Elgin, 
Pilot, Liberty, and Lincoln are among 
those who have introduced new sport- 
ing models of the two- or four-pas- 
senger types, or both. Stanley steamer 
has a fine looking new roadster which 
cannot be distinguished in appearance 
from a high class gasoline car. Max- 
well, Auburn, and Columbia have ap- 
peared or are about to appear with 
entirely new lines of cars. The Saxon 
coupé, the H. C. S. sedan, the new 
Dodge sedan, the Reo coupé, the Hand- 
ley-Knight sedan-limousine, the Pierce- 
Arrow brougham, sedan, sedan-limou- 
sine and coupé, the Brewster cabriolet, 
the Paige coupé, the Packard sedan and 
sedan-limousine, the Sterling-Knight en- 
closed models, the Lincoln sedan, the 
four new Stearns closed cars, the Mar- 


mon sedan, sedan-limousine and coup 
and the Meteor sedan are all new and 
all worthy of the most critical inspec. 
tion, although not one of the new 
models mentioned here has the slightest 
radical note in it so far as lines ar 
concerned. The new Duesenberg cars 
are out, in roadster and touring model, 
Not a bit of harm was done to this new 
line by the Duesenberg victory in the 
famous French Grand Prix. Cadillac, 
Leach, Gardner, Briscoe and Velie yjlj 
probably be seen in new dress by show 
time. 

Among the cars, the makers of which 
say they are not contemplating any 
change in styles at present, are the Buick 
“Six”, the Case, Stutz, Franklin, Nash, 
Cleveland, Hupmobile, Holmes, and 
Franklin. 

A number of new names have ap. 
peared in the motor world during the 
past few weeks. The Raleigh Standard. 
ized Six is about to ‘be launched in 
Buffalo, N. Y. This will be an assem. 
bled car of 132 inches wheelbase to sell 
in the neighbourhood of $2,000. The 
Long, another assembled machine, has 
made its appearance in Boston with a 
wheelbase of 121 inches and a moderate 
price. Out in Seattle plans are in prog. 
ress for the manufacture of the Totem 
car, using a new form of friction trans. 
mission. The company behind this 
vehicle is building a factory capable of 
turning out 40,000 cars a year. Ar- 
rangements are being made in Hoboken, 
N. J., to manufacture the Rotarian car, 
which will be equipped with the Bour- 
nonville rotary valve engine. An en- 
tirely new type of automobile, without 
axles, the drive being by spindles and 
the frame being supported upon cross 
springs, is the aim of a company now 
organizing in Jamestown, N. Y. The 
car will be called the Birmingham and is 
the invention of Mr. C. E. Weaver, an 
experienced automotive engineer. Its 
mechanical parts will be assembled from 
the best units on the market. 

Houston, Texas, is to have a car all 
its own. This will be the Ranger, for 
which a large factory is now being built. 
The Doble steam car, which made its 
first appearance in 1916, is, according to 
reports, about to be seriously launched 
in San Francisco with West Coast capi- 
tal. This machine created enormous in- 
terest when displayed at the New York 
Show but it was sidetracked during the 
war. It is to be hoped that this time 
some progress will be made, for there 
is a genuine interest on the part of the 
public in steam cars. 

Canada is coming forward as an au- 
tomotive manufacturing center. Several 
well known makes of American trucks 
are now being manufactured there and 
at least two all-Canadian passenger cats 
will soon be placed upon the market. 
These will be the Mercury Six and the 
Parker, put out by two different com- 
panies in Montreal. 

A recent development of interest has 
been the return to independent status of 
the Mercer and the Locomobile. Both 
of these famous cars have left the pro- 
tecting wings of Hare’s Motor, a 
each will go it alone, with new people 
and new money. It is likely that Hares 
Motors will take over the manufactur- 
ing and selling of other lines of passen- 
ger cars. 
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Hetrloom 
Quality 


What more can be 
asked of furniture than 
that it shall be authentic | | 
in design, beautiful in | 
finish and durable in sf E 
construction? 6 : 











Unless it is all three 
of these it is not worthy 
—it is expensive at any 
price. 


Because our hand 
made pieces embody all 
of these points to a high 
degree, our product is 
referred to as “Heir- 
loom Quality.” The 
moderate price is the re- (sy 
sult of lower costs due WL 
to the co-operative plan 
under which our factory 
is conducted. 


Louis XVI style. 





This trademark, branded 
underneath every piece, is 
your guaranty of heirloom 
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The general effect of Louis XVI furniture lies in the almost exclusive use of the 
straight line. The curves that were so characteristic of the Louis XV period gradually 
disappeared and gave way to more classic lines. Just as the Louis XIV style suggest 
grandeur and the Louis XV elegance, so the Louis XVI suggests grace and comfort. 
On such lines is.our Trianon suite designed, and marks the culminating phase of the 


WM. A. FRENCH & COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


quality. Interior Decorators 





Makers of Fine Furniture | 
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“We've got to cut down our coal bill! You've said it often, 
but how is the problem. Yet coal can be saved, and without 
sacrificing comfort either. 

Make every pound of coal deliver its full measure of heat at 
the time when heat is needed and with this saving have real 
comfort with 


Thef{fINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


It maintains an even temperature in the house by 
automatically controlling the drafts of the furnace. 
here’s no chance for the furnace to go on a “rampage”. 
No heat is wasted. No more coal is burned than is 
necessary for comfort—a positive saving in your fuel bill. 
Used with any heating plant burning coal, gas or oil— 
easily installed and lasts a lifetime. 
W rite for our attractive new booklet—‘‘ The Convenience 
of Comfort’’—complete with illustrations. Mailed free. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2766 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
SERVICE BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 














































> Heart of the Heating Plant” aj mn 
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THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


Witt MAKE THis Con- 
TRACT WiTtH You. 


~-Watk Into Any Store 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
To-pAY AND TRY THE 
LorD SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
SHOULD It Not Ap- 
PEAL To YOUR TASTE 
THe CLerK Witt HAND 
You Back Your Money 
On THE Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try- 


CAUSE — It Is THE Onty 
IGH GRADE TURKISH 
CIGARETTE In THE WortD 
Tuar Setts For So Littte 
Money. 





Guarantees by 


i, ; rae 
Soitsctew alae 
111 Fifth Avenve (nCORPoRArED 


New None. N.Y. __ which means that if you dorit like LORD SALISBURY 


Cigarettes, you can get your money back from the dealer 


Ir tr Soup Happen Tar A Deater 
Reruses To Carry Our Our OrFer, 
Seno THe Open Packace With THE 
REMAINING CIGARETTES To THE MAIN 
Orrice OF THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
Company, 111 FirtH Avenue, New 
Yor Crry, With Your Name And 
Aopress PLAINLY Written AND 
We Wirt Seno You Our CHEck 
For THe Amount You Spent. 





LORD SALISBURY 


TURKISH CIGARETTE 


WRAPPED IN AN INEXPENSIVE, MACHINE-MADE PAPER 
PACKAGE TO KEEP QUALITY UP AND-PRICE DOWN. 





VANITY FAIR 


America’s Small Town Taste 


(Continued from page 52) 


I inquired about the inclusion of 
“Main Street” in the list. 

“Don’t know why they bought it, 
mostly curiosity, I suppose. But they 
sure hate it. I can’t remember one yet 
that didn’t come in, sore as a boil, and 
holler about it. They say it’s all lies. 
I ain’t read it yet”. 

Well, sirs, there you are. 

The average taste indicated by this 
list is just what you'll find from the 
rock-bound coast of Maine to the sun- 
kissed waters of the Pacific, and points 
east, west, north and south. There are 
exceptions, naturally, but the exceptions 
prove the rule to be a rule of the medi- 


ocre or of the downright punk. 

The utterer of the platitude is the 
reader of the platitude and the thinker 
of the platitude. Taste improving? 
Pish, and three loud tushes. What does 
it matter, anyway? The average man 
is just as happy, just as contented, just 
as smug as if he really knew something 
about any of the arts, and talked in 
un-canned phrases. 

Art, on the other hand, will worry 
along, somehow, despite “dumbbells”, 
experimenters, and exploiters. 

It always has. 

And, you know, “Where ignorance is 
bliss’—as I like to say ..... 


Doubling in Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 84) 


cards a small diamond. Z follows with 
the queen of hearts, on which Y dis- 
cards another diamond. What follows 
depends on what B has done up to this 
point. If B has kept a smaller heart 
than A, the next lead from Z’s hand 
must be the king of diamonds, which Y 
ducks, and on which B will discard his 
third heart. 

Z now leads the spade king, on which 
Y sheds a small club, B a small spade. 
This clears the field for Z to throw A 
into the lead with the small heart, while 
Y discards another diamond, B a spade. 
Now, if A leads the diamond, he forces 
his partner, B, to discard his last spade 
or unguard the clubs. If A prefers to 
lead the club, he kills his partner’s queen. 

B may decide to keep the best heart 
if he plays the ten or jack to the first 
round and the other high heart on the 
queen. To meet this defence, Z goes 


right on with the third heart, giving B 
the trick, while Y discards a third dia- 
mond. It is now B’s choice of defences, 

If B leads the spade, Z makes two 
tricks in that suit at once, and Y trims 
his discard according to the pattern set 
by A, who discards first. Suppose A 
discards a diamond, Y can overtake Z’s 
king of diamonds with the ace and make 
a trick with the nine. If A prefers to 
discard a club, Y will-blank his ace of 
diamonds, win Z’s king of diamonds on 
the next trick and lead the club ten 
through B’s queen. 

The third defence for B, at the 
fourth trick, is to lead the queen of 
clubs. This Z wins with the king, 
and makes the trick with his king 
of spades, on which Y discards an- 
other diamond. Now Y still has the 
ace of diamonds, to get in with, and 
two good clubs. 


What is the Winning Age? 


(Continued from page 67) 


enter his twenty-sixth year, he shone 
with the brightest light of his stardom. 
He had not only retained all of his 
speed, skill and stamina, but had also 
acquired the inestimable advantages of 
experience. This long experience had 
qualified Thorpe as a_ record line 
breaker, end runner, punter, drop 
kicker, place kicker, forward passer, re- 
ceiver of passes and as one of the great- 
est defensive backs in football history. 
He had natural ability to start with, 
but he needed, in order to perfect his 
game, more time than the average col- 
legian is ever permitted to spend, in 
order to reach the highest peaks of foot- 
ball efficiency. 

The same story was true of “Ger- 
many” Schulz, Michigan’s famous cen- 
ter, who, according to Yost, was only a 
fair football player at twenty, but was 
rated as the greatest center in gridiron 
history at twenty-five. By that time 
added experience and added skill had 
come to the aid of his indomitable 
youth. Jim Hogan and Elmer Oliphant 
were additional proofs that time and 
experience are vital factors in develop- 
ing football greatness and that a man at 
twenty-five or six will be a greater 
football player than a man at twenty 
or twenty-one. 

The list of those who reached their 
gréatest years around the age of twenty- 
six, or between twenty-five and twenty- 
seven, is remarkable. It doesn’t mean 


that one might not be a champion at 
twenty-one or at forty. For there have 
been champions who were younger than 
twenty-one, and champions who were 
older than forty. Youth may have such 
an abundance of speed and skill that 
judgment and experience are not needed. - 


Or, youth may have come upon judg- 
ment and experience very early, as 
Willie Hoppe did or as Vincent Richards 
and Bobbie Jones are doing to-day. 

It is also possible that a man may be 
well beyond forty, as Zbyszko is, and 
still have, in addition to judgment, craft 
and experience, unusual power, speed 
and stamina—all the physical qualities 
that any youngster might possess. 

Or, it is possible that, at forty, one 
can have such unusual skill, coolness 
and control of the nervous and mus- 
cular system that speed and agility are 
not needed. The major leagues are full 
of crafty old veterans in the box who 
without enough speed to break the cuti- 
cle of a custard pie, can still baffle most 
of the finest batsmen. 

Again, in golf, there are such rare ex- 
ceptions as Travis and Ball who, in the 
late forties, were still marvels. But 
when Vardon was fifty-one, with all his 
skill and cunning intact, he felt urgent 
need—a need that was never realized— 
for the stamina of his younger days. 
He was leading the big field at Inver- 
ness in the American Open with only 
six holes left to go, when a heavy win 
began to beat upon him. It was then 
that an increasing weariness broke up 
the rhythm of his swing. 

We have offered here only a few of 
the statistics that might be used to show 
that, on a general average, an athlete 
comes upon his greatest effectiveness 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
twenty-seven. For it is at precisely 
this age that the indispensable qualities 
in a sportsman’s kit-bag—speed, power, 
stamina, experience, judgment, and craft, 
—seem to join forces with unbeatable 
effect. 
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“In Fashion’s Favor 
In the wash room of the Pullman sleeper for the same reason, but equally because 
the vogue of Suspenders is at once notice- they contribute so much to health and 
able among well-dressed men. bodily comfort. 
The younger men are wearing them be- : 
cause they are essential to effect the proper Get abreast of this welcome and worthy 
“hang” to the smart new cuffless trousers. trend of the mode. The new Fall styles, in 
; generous variety, are now available at your 
The older men are wearing them partly favorite shop. 
The Suspender Manufacturers’ Advertising Committee, Inc. 
395 Broadway, New York 
| 
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wow AND WORN WHEREVER GOLF IS PLAYED 








ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men de- 
siring to be groomed 
correctly in every de- 
tail. Using the best 
ideas of the smartest 
fashion centers of the 
world, it has ever been 
their privilege to servea 
distinguished clientele. 











DESIGNED ia a oe 
golf garb specialists 

with every: pln: irement 
of the game—a practical, as well — 


= a faultlessly tailored garment 
loomed 





sports fabrics is 
the result. 
Featu Ready-Tailored. To Mensur 

: it wnat ies plese pe “ag 


combina 
ivot Sleeve ona with Kowcens: 
is ‘Coat with Knickers and Trousers. 
t Fro Coat. Waistcoat. Knickers and 
Trousers. 
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| Began ate. Tuted Knickers : 
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They Have Found 


A better way to clean teeth 


Dental science has found a bet- 
ter way to clean teeth. Modern 
authorities approve it. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. Mil- 
lions of people already employ it. 

A ten-day test is offered to any- 
one who asks. Get it and see the 
delightful effects. Learn what this 
new way means. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. The 
tooth brush, used in old ways, 
does not end it. So nearly every- 
one has suffered from some film 
attack. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. 


New-day methods 


After diligent research, methods 
have been found to fight film. 
Careful tests have amply proved 
them. Now they are being very 
widely adopted, largely by dental 
advice. 





10-Day Tube F ree 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 167, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 








The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. They 
can thus be twice daily applied. 
And to millions they are bringing 
a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in 


two effective ways. It also aids 
Nature in three ways which faulty 
diet makes essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow 


—wNature’s great tooth-protecting | 


agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


These things should be daily 
done for better tooth protection. 


See the benefits 


Send the coupon for a 10-day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the other 
good effects. 


Judge then by what you see 
and feel and know. Decide if the 
people in your home should brush 
teethin this way. Cut out coupon 
now. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S, 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Comedian 


(Continued from page 40) 


considerations there is happily no need 
to enter. It may seem to hidebound 
logic quite certain that human beings 
are just one season’s fashion in life’s 
clothes, and that next season something 
entirely different will be worn. With 
such sartorial forecasts I have no quar- 
rel, and if I do not blurt out the real 
truth of the matter it is merely because 
I do not know it. I merely know that, 
even though the life of our planet may 
bye and bye discard mankind just as it 
has discarded the dodo and the dinosaur, 
at present men and women are life’s 
latest clothing: and I take it to be the 


part of urbanity to accept the mode of 
our day. So I must tacitly confine my. 
self to this one season in Dom Manuel’; 
life—and in all our human existence so 
far as known to me,—and neither here 
to-night nor in my books may I pre. 
sume to prattle of apotheoses. 

With which decision I very lightly 
pass my finger-tips over a foot and a 
half of book-backs, and touch in this 
small gesture, so didactically small, the 
whole of that to which, for good or ill, 
I have amounted. And thereafter, with 
a continuing sense of wholesome alle. 
gory, I go quietly to bed. 


Food 


(Continued from page 51) 


principal dishes may be had upon appli- 
cation to my secretary, Miss Switzler. 


The Golf Dinner 


ONE of my whimsical thoughts was 
to design a golfers’ dinner. This 
may seem a far cry from the dry peda- 
gogy of an institution of learning but, 
believe me, we younger faculty members 
are not as dull as we seem, and many a 
midnight spread have Prof. Bumstead, 
the piano instructor, and I had after 
hours! 

Accordingly I bent my best energies 
to a study of golfing in which I was 
tremendously assisted by Miss Lamp- 
well, one of my seniors, who can hit the 
ball an amazing distance, speaks the 
language perfectly, and is extremely fair 
to look upon. We worked up the golf- 
ers’ dinner together in my private labor- 
atory. 

Picture a table laid with a green-cloth, 
padded with soft napkins, to resemble 
the undulating surface of a well-kept 
course. The guests should be limited to 
nine or eighteen if possible, as each place 
is marked with a small box full of salt, 
identifying the hole and corresponding 
to the guests’ dinner card. Convenient 
hollows in the cloth may also be filled 
with salt, pepper or sugar to represent 
bunkers. Celery makes excellent rough. 

One of the merriest features of the 
affair is that the food, which is of 
course very Scotch in design, cock-a- 
leekie, finnan haddie, haggis, scones, and 
so forth, is eaten, not with the usual 
implements, but with a small bag of 
golf clubs placed at each cover. I was 
at first puzzled as to how to secure these 
miniature clubs without the excessive 
cost of special casting, until Miss Lamp- 
well (who was suffering from an in- 
growing wisdom tooth at the time) hit 
upon the happy expedient of using den- 
tal tools! Her keen eye had noted on 
the dentist’s tray, that every form of 
mashie or click was practically redupli- 
cated in the doctor’s equipment. This 
feature, coupled with the fact that the 
menu is a score card with a stated bogie 
for each hole with a prize for the win- 
ner, gives a tremendous amount of zest 
to the evening. Par for my dinner is 72. 
If the host’s cellar permits a pleasant 
feature may be made of a 19th hole, as 
near the table as possible, which never 
fails to add to the pleasure of the 
occasion, 


During the process of designing this 
dinner, I naturally became familiar with 
all phases of the ancient and royal game, 
incidentally learning that Miss Lamp. 
well was something of a moral hazard, 
Dear child! I wonder where she is now; 

But my real bias lies along more in- 
tellectual lines. The dinner which I 
prepared to precede the Fancy Dress 
Ball of the students and Faculty will 
live long in the annals of Cook College. 
Here the dominant note was one of 
mystery. The food was costumed, so to 
speak. Every dish was a disguise. The 
oysters wore black masks made of truf- 
fles, the broiled squab went as ballet- 
dancers, with elaborate paper skirts. 
Nothing was what it seemed. The deli- 
cate filets of sole were rolled into artful 
horns-of-plenty, the plebeian sweet po- 
tato was whipped into frothy spirals of 
golden foam. All was carnival, damp- 
ened slightly by the petulant attitude of 
Professor Knagg of the Psychology De- 
partment who pushed away the last 
mentioned confection with the peevish 
observation that he “never ate yellow 
mounds unless he knew what they 
were.” 

Along more strictly esthetic lines 1 
have designed a Blue Dinner, beginning 
with Bluepoints and ending with blue 
berry pie. It is an exquisite meal. 
Everything in the menu is blue. It 
would not be quite fair to tell you how 
I make the meat blue, that is my secret. 
The fish of course, is obvious. 

For a presidential reception, I have 
worked up a most appropriate buffet 
luncheon which is concluded by cabinet 
pudding and Washington pie. My re- 
ligious dinner is also immensely popular 
at church conventions. It contain: 
tasty arrangements of manna, locusts- 
and-honey and palm-leaf salad. Grace 
is said before and after each course, 
which gives every minister present 4 
chance to have a good pray. 

These are just a few of the things 
which may be done to make our most 
important meal really interesting. | 
might add that for mixed parties of 4 
rather rough nature I discard all at- 
tempts to appeal to the intelligence of 
my guests. Instead I start them of 
with a few cocktails of my own inven- 
tion called the Wilberforce Infuriator. 
They don’t care what they eat after that; 
the dinner is always a very great suC- 


cess. 
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To provide you with a per- 
sonal equipage, rather than 
just an automobile, is the 
mission of 


Derham Custom Bodies 


THE FINAL WORD 


IN EXCLUSIVE COACH WORK 


You can have a smart coupe, 
like illustration, upholstered 
to your own taste, in time for 
use this winter. 


Finished car can be delivered 








This Four-passenger Coupe may be mounted on 
Packard 3-35 chassis; Cadillac 132" W. B. chassis; 
Lafayette chassis; or Lincoln chassis. Selection 
of paint and upholstery, Delivery six weeks. 


within six weeks; well before 
Christmas. 


Other designs submitted upon 
request. 


a 


Derham Body Co., Inc. 
237-245 S. Twelfth St. 
Philadelphia 


and Rosemont, Pa. 























Willful 


Destruction 






OUR tires are being just as wilfully destroyed 
when you run them without proper air pressure. 
The axe process may be faster but under-inflation 
is just as deadly. 
Don’t guess at tire inflation. Adopt the one SURE 
method. Use a 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


and know that your tires are properly inflated. 
Invest $1.25 to-day and watch your investment pay 
dividends in tire mileage. 
At all dealers everywhere. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. : Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TORONTO LONDON 





CHICAGO 














6} course ts a Satima— 
Nothing else will do 
Trwenty for a _- : 


~hut taste the 
difference 


Liccerr & Myers Tosaccé Co. 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Garments for Every 
Requirement 
For Day or Evening Wear 


For Travel, Motor 
or Outdoor Sport 


For Men and Boys 
Ready Made or to Measure 


Send for “Liveries” 


BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


























The Rixley 
$8 


YPICAL of the current John Ward 
| Offerings is the Rixley. Scotch grain 

=| from Martin's of Glasgow. Bark- 
tannd calfskin of unuzual quality in 
the linings. Soft unboxt toe and the new wave 
tip with attractiv perforations. A distinctiv 
shoe for the American business man 


(John Ward Men's Shoes 


General Offises, 121 Duane st 
New York City 





Stores in Manhattan, Brooklyn and Philadelphia 


Painstaking attention to mail orders 
We shal be pleased to send you our 
new catalog 














| much smarter than that. 





VANITY FAIR 


There Isn’t Any Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 33) 


from the dull routine and grind of city 
life and longing to become adventurous 
farmers. Nevertheless the implications 
of the plot which Mr. Davis has used 
reach out far enough to nudge us all, 
even those in chimney corners. There 
are one or two places in which the early 
profligacy of Mr. Davis in cheap melo- 
drama returns to plague him. These 
old sins crop out in an occasional ten- 
dency of characters to talk in language 
‘a little more flowery than life sanc- 
tions. There are also a few moments 
in which Mr. Davis boldly steps in 
and, thrusting the characters aside, in- 
serts a funny line, or, to speak more 


| strictly, a gag; but these are excep- 


tional. The Detour is for the most 
part strikingly simple and sincere. It 
has a strong and sweeping current and 
it approaches great tragedy in its scru- 
pulous care that nothing shall come in 
suddenly by the door of chance or 
accident. 

More than that, it is a tragedy in 
which justice is done. Broadly speak- 
ing, men suffer for their sins rather than 
their virtues. Job, for instance, seems 
less a tragic figure than a gentleman 


| out of luck. Although our hearts bleed 


readily enough for the heroine pre- 
sented by Mr. Davis, we have no diffi- 
culty in realizing that her dream de- 
served to fail, since this career which 
obsessed her was something she planned 
to thrust ready made upon another. 
She is defeated because, in spite of new 
fangled notions, she clung to the old 
one which makes a mother the eternal 
manager of the affairs of her children. 

Effie Shannon has brought fine fer- 
vour to the réle of the mother and 
she and Augustin Duncan, who staged 
the piece, make it throughout one of 
the great achievements of our theatre. 


The Cynical Maugham 


THE third distinguished offering of 
the early season is an importation. 
Somerset Maugham’s The Circle is a 
comedy, but it need not be excluded 
from the evidence which we are as- 
sembling to prove that the happy end- 
ing is no longer a universal demand. 
With all its cleverness, The Circle is so 
bitter in spirit that one laughs almost 
until his heart breaks. The play serves 
to bring back to the theatre an echo of 
such ancient dramatists as Pinero and 
Jones. The wife and the young man 
from Mesopotamia are with us again, 
although this time he comes from the 
Federated Malay States. 

Everybody who has followed the En- 
glish theatre knows the scene in which 


| somebody tells the wife who wants to 


run away what a rotten time she will 
have wandering about cheap watering 
places without a marriage certificate. 
This speech used to be done by the 
friend of the family. He is the gentle- 
man who was wont to wind up by tell- 
ing the husband to “take her out and 
buy her a good dinner”. Maugham is 
He gives the 
speech to a lady who herself has done 
the wandering. Thirty years before the 
beginning of our play, Lady Kitty left 
her husband, Clive Champion-Cheney, 
and ran away with Lord Porteous. An 
old woman, she brings her mildewed 
romance back to England and finds that 
her son’s wife is about to leave him. 
By unconscious example and direct pre- 
cept, both the broken rebels against 


the herd warn the young couple not to 
repeat their error. The play seems 
about to end with one of those patched 
up endings, more moral than happy, 
according to the old formula, when 
Maugham suddenly steps in and turns 
everything with a puff of fresh air. The 
young man is his instrument. He takes 
the scene in hand by telling the girl 
that he never promised her happiness 
or anything like that. He had been 
talking about love and before the audi. 
ence can say “Bernard Shaw” the two 
adventurers are away on their adven. 
ture, while the old couple, who made a 
mess of theirs, stand waving them 
Godspeed. 

This may seem a little sentimental, 
but Maugham disarms such objection 
with great skill. He is so bitter for the 
better part of three acts that the sud. 
den note of feeling catches everybody 
unawares and bowls him over before he 
can get his hands up to defend himself, 

The twist at the end puts The Circle 
a good many notches up in our estima- 
tion, although it would still be a bril- 
liant exercise in an old theatrical form 
without this spurt. In the very first 
act there is a single line which practi- 
cally justifies the entire evening. Lord 
Porteous, returning to England, meets 
the son of the woman with whom he 
ran away. He gulps once and then 
says, “How do you do—I knew your 
father”. 

The rdle of Porteous falls to John 
Drew, who not only does well with it, 
but gives the lie to the old assertion 
that John Drew is always John Drew. 
Leslie Carter is also surprisingly good. 
She was never noted for her skill in 
comedy, but now she does it excellently, 
even though there is an occasional ten- 
dency to hammer points. However, the 
best performance of the evening seems 
to us to be that of Ernest Lawford, 
who plays the malicious old Clive 
Champion-Cheney. He makes his rapier 
work as gentle as plain mending and 
much more effective. 

We know nothing else among the new 
offerings which stands on the same 
plane with the plays which have been 
mentioned. Still, Six Cylinder Love is 
capital entertainment. Half of it is the 
most familiar sort of theatrical trickery, 
but the other half which concerns mis- 
adventures with an automobile is fas- 
cinatingly new and amusing. However, 
nothing in the play is as good as Ernest 
Truex, who gives a comedy performance 
worthy of a masterpiece. The Night- 
cap also seems to us excellent entertain- 
ment. It derives pretty frankly from 
The Bat, but the method employed by 
Guy Bolton and Max Marcin is quite 
different. They make no attempt to 
create an atmosphere of horror, but 
spend all their energies in farce. Be- 
fore the evening is over they have fully 
convinced you that nothing is quite as 
funny as a good bank robbery, unless 
it is a bloody murder. Two Blocks 
Away presents Barney Bernard, one of 
our best character actors, but the play 
is only fitfully amusing. Swords, by 
Sidney Howard, is magnificently mount- 
ed by Robert Edmond Jones, but its 
verse seems bombastic to us, and its 
dramatic interest thin. The most strik- 
ing performer in Tarzan of the Apes 
is a real lion. Unfortunately he 1s 
miscast. At any rate he deserves 4 
better play. 
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250 sheets of good bond paper, 6 x 9 
inches, officially ruled and padded, 


with your name on each sheet. 
Packed and postpaid anywhere $2 


1S RSE GENS Sear aes 
ORDER NOW FOR XMAS 


Splendid gift for any Bridge 
player or hostess. 


Write plainly, send check or_M. O. 
No stamps. Department M. 


The BEACH Co. 
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Mi-RITA 


Superfluous Hair Remover 


None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


A treatment that will remove permanently 
all Superfluous Hair from the face or any 
part of the body without leaving a mark on 
the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair 
roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- 
tric needle, burning caustics or powders used. 


One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 
completely remove all undesirable hair with- 
out pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. 


Every woman who is troubled with superfluous 
hair should know that Mi-Rita will perma- 
nently destroy the most stubborn growth of 
hair, and this treatment can be used suc- 
cessfully at home, 


Send for Free Beauty Book listing our ex- 
ae Preparations for beautifying the skin 
air, 








Write direct to 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 











SYCAMORE ST. CINCINNATI, O. | 
nn 


Personal 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS 


Engraved from Hand-Wrought Plates 


Tuose who would express the sentiment of the season 
with cards of especial quality and distinction, are 
invited to select from the productions of this house. 


A Complete Catalog in Colors 


with necessary information for ordering, will enable 
purchasers to quickly and conveniently dispose 
of this pleasant social obligation, and will be 


Sent Promptly upon Request 


The Mail Order Department is equipped 
to render efficient service at all times, 
notably during stress of the holiday season. 


‘Form and Phraseology of Social Stationery” 


a silk-bound 12 mo. volume containing 64 
full page illustrations with pertinent text 
matter is available to patrons of this house. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATIONERY 


J. E. CALDWELL & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Special Cards Designed to Order—Commercial Cards 

















Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s Meiicatea 


Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 

Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 





Belt with coutil back, $9.00 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 

















(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor —Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East .) NewYork 

















Easily. . . 


REDUCE, "Naturally 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
recognized standard weight-reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
and delicious food—scientifically prepared. 

There, is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
the Basy Bread course. Legions have reported remarkable 
reductions in weight with gains in strength and health. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 
which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 

Orange, N. | Write for your copy to- 
Gentlemen: day. Sent in_ sealed, 

Am recommending your plain cover, postage pre- 
Basy Bread to all my friends. paid. 
I have lost fifty-four pounds 
and want to lose about twenty 
pounds more. Please con- 
tinue my course without in- 
terruption. 


Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 


Doctors’ Besential Foods Co., 








i. er 


BASY BREAD 


REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 


Mrs. H. E. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





4 
; 

DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. | 


33 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 




















Dept.B.— 1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A, 
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| 
WINCHESTER 


STORE 


47 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Between Madison Avenue 
and Grand Central Terminal 


Sporting Goods, Sport Clothing, 
Guns and Ammunition, Kennel 
Goods, Hardware and Tools, 
Household Specialties & Cutlery. 





Four-Piece 


Golf Suits 


Coat, Long Trousers 
Vest & Knickerbockers 


$47.50 and $60% 


For sport and business 
wear in town and 
country 


Smartly tailored golf 
suits whose good form on 
the links matches their 
serviceability in town. 


Made from imported vir- 
gin wool fabrics—diag- 
onal twills, herringbones, 
and plain effects — in 
greys, Lovatt mixtures, 
browns, tans, and fancy 
mixtures. 


Sizes to fit every shape, 
patterns to conform to 
every taste. 


Priced in accordance 
with our value - giving 
habit—$47.50 and $60.00. 


WINCHESTER 


STORES 
New York City, 47 East 42nd Street 
New Haven, Conn. Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. Troy, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. Pawtucket, R. I. 


























$2 Invested in Vogue will save you $200 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen gown 





A 


VANITY FAIR 











The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what. you want, are the ones that cost 
more than you can afford. 


Vogue suggests that before you spend a single 
penny on your season’s outfit, before you even plan 
your wardrobe, you consult these numbers fore- 
casting—accurately and authoritatively—the forth- 
coming season’s mode. 


THESE ARE THE 10 NUMBERS OF VOGUE 
THAT YOU WILL RECEIVE FOR $2 
(11 if you mail the coupon now) 


This offer open only to 
new subscribers. 


Smart Fashions 
for Limited 
Incomes November 15 
(Extra Complimentary Number) 
If you have to make uncommon sense 
serve in place of dollars, you will 
appreciate this number of Vogue,— 
the well-chosen accessories, the beau- 
tifully tailored suits, the hats with 
just that chic, the clever ada aptation 
of what you have now to what you'll 
need by the middle of next month. 


Christmas Gifts 

Number December 1 
Several hundred gifts, all carefully 
chosen by Vogue’s experienced shop- 
pers—gifts for every age and fancy, 
for every taste and purse. 


Holiday 
Number December 15 


Holiday furs and fashions and frivol- 
ities; new gift suggestions; the color 
and sparkle of Yuletide. 


Lingerie & Vanity January 1 
Lingerie and negligees which are a 
joy just to look at. Countless dainty 
trifles which make for distinction in 
your wardrobe. 


Motor & Southern January 15 


Motor fashions for both the cars and 
their owners. Features of the Motor 
Shows pictured and talked about. 


Spring Fabrics 
& Patterns February 1 


This issue sounds the first .otes of 
spring fashions, discusses the new 
materials and provides you with de- 
tails to freshen your winter ward- 
robe, while the weather is still too 
tre acherous for you to venture forth 
in a new spring suit. 


If you take advantage of this special offer, now, you 
will have Vogue at hand throughout the autumn, winter 
and spring buying seasons. To guide you in every pur- 
chase. To save you from clothes-mistakes. To act as 
your personal consultant in individual problems. To 
shop for you if you wish. Isn’t this worth $2—the price 
of a bit of neck-wear, a theatre ticket, a luncheon? 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon N O W ! 






























Forecast of Spring 
Fashions February 15 


At last there is an answer to all your 
spring clothes problems. All your 
—. from the trend of the 
mode to the minutest of accessories 
and details is authoritatively settled 
for you. This issue is a budget of 
momentous tidings from Paris and 
New York’s proud originations. 


Spring Millinery March 1 


Of all the clothes you love there are 
none so dear as your newest hat. 
A hat does so much for one. Why, 
one’s whole destiny is sometimes 
altered by the curve of a feather or 
the fall of a ribbon. Vogue’s au- 
thority and aid are invaluable. 


New York Fashions March 15 


Jauntily self-assured, the New York 
Fashions Number of Vogue brings 
to you the new modes—New Yor 
itself—gay with the sparkle and 
color of a new season and its new 
fashions. 


Spring Fashions & 
Brides April 1 


Veils and visions, laces and lingerie, 
frills and furbelows—all of them 
exquisite. And even if you’re not 
a bride, you may as well have a 
trousseau—and this issue of Vogue 
fills every need. 


Paris Fashions April 15 


The jealously guarded secret of the 
new mode is out at last. By cable 
and special letters Vogue has received 
the very latest news from the “‘Open- 
ings’. And in this issue are all the 
caprices and affectations of a Paris 
eager for the new season. 


Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me TEN issues of Vogue beginning 
with the Paris Fashions Number. It is understood that if this order 
reaches you in time, you will send me a copy of the New York Fashions 
Number without extra charge, making ELEVEN in all. 
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Bought singly at 35 cents a copy, these 11 
issues would cost you $3.85. You can get 
these issues for $2.00—if you will sign and 
mail the coupon today. 
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Vi 
Mail the coupon for free trial 
bottle of Mary Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer and you 
can soon make this statement 
yourself. It proves how a clear 
colorless liquid and a little 
comb will restore your hair to 
its original color in from 4 to 8 
days, whether your gray hairs 
are many or few. 
Test as directed on a single 
lock. Note its clean daintiness— 
how soft and fluffy it makes 


your hair. No streaking, no 
discoloration, nothing to wash 
or rub off, 


Fill out coupon carefully and 
enclose lock of hair if possible. 
Trial package and application 
comb come by return mail. Full 
sized bottle from druggist or 
direct from us. Don’t risk 
cheap substitutes and ruin your 
hair. 

MARY T. GOLDMAN 
851 Goldman Bldg., St.Paul, Minn. 





Mary T. Sine. 851 Goldman Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Please a me your free trial bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Kestorer 
with special comb. I am-not obligated in 
any way by accepting this free offer. The 
natural color of my hair is 

black.... jet black.... dark og 

medium brown.... light brown. 
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Salt Mackerel Wéatchless far the 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER | 
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FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, 

» by the FRANK E. DAVIS COM- 
PANY, with newly caught, KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH,. choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY a THE CONSUMER 
DIRECT, 
TO YOUR H 
on all ae ty poor of Kansas. Our fish are 
Pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, subject to your 
complete approval or your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 

S. MACKEREL, fat, 
fish, are delicious for breakfast. 





meaty, juicy 
hey are 


freshly packed in brine and will not spoil 


on our hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, bone- 
less rid ready for instant use. It makes 
a substantial meal, a fine change from 
meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER, the best thing 
nown for salads, right fresh from the 
water, boiled and packed in PARCH- 
MENT LINED CAI 


NS. 
FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, | 


SHRIMP, to cream on er CRABMEAT 
for Newburg or deviled, LMON ready 
to serve, SARDINES of atk Pe TUNNY 


for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and | 


every good thing packed here or abroad 
you can get direct from us and keep right 
on your pantry shelf for regular or emer- 
gency use. 

With mtd order we send BOOK OF 
RECIPES for preparing all our products. 
Write for it. Our list tells how each kind 
of fish is put up, with the delivered Price, 
vd ru can choose just what |... 

you will enjoy most. Send "FRANK 


the coupon for it now. a” DAVIS So” 
FRANK E. "69 Central Wharf, 
DAVIS co., ed Gloucester, Mass. 
69 Central wes Please send me your 
What, we” latest Sea Food Cook 
floucester, Meh Book and Fish Price List 
Re NOME. cross cu ha wiereosemeu suleiers 
REPEL 5 <isnaicis nu istic deste y wiaclelw oydieia\ yrs 
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A GIFT IDEAL, 


SNAP FASTENERS [ea 
PERMIT EASY 


THE BELT 





WITH THE COMFORT 


BRAXTON 


THE B E LT FORMFN 


Tailored from modish leathers 


many finishes 


‘Buckles o ‘smartest desig N 


Anamp roved elt RE 


lithe isites of styler 
: comfort nl aunt ty 4 


THIS ISA 
GENUINE 


Ce 


PRODUCT 


AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE OR WRITE DIRECT 


THE PERKINS - CAMPBELL CO. 


NEW YORK 622 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 


CHICAGO . 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 














Dr. Lawton 
October 1916 ay Pm 
—weig 1917 
211 pounds —weight 
152 pounds— 


a reduction 
f 59 


FEW DAYS 
SHOW 
REDUCTION 


N°? need of being 
fat if you will 
use Dr. Lawton’s 
FAT REDUCER. 
In my own case 
I reduced 59 
pounds as my 
above pictures 
show. That was 
five years ago 
and during these 
years my FAT 
REDUCER has 
been reducing fat 
from thousands 
of other men and 

women, 
DON’T ask 
you to starve 
nor _ exercise, 
take medicine 
or treatments 
of any kind. 
All I ask is 
that you’ use 
RE- 


Fatty arms quickly 
reduced, also takes 
away fatty parts 
top of corsets and 
reduces fattv ankles 


my FAT 
DUCER and 
method as 


per _ instruc- 
tions and you 
will FIND RE- 
DUCTION 
TAKING 
PLACE in a 
few days; at 
the end of 
eleven days, 
which is full 
trial period, 
you. either 
keep the RE- 
DUCER or 
return it to 
me complete 
and I will 
gladly refund 
your money. 


R. LAW- 
TON’S 
FAT REDU- 
CER is non- 
electrical, 
made from soft rubber and weighs but 
a few ounces. You can reduce where 
you wish to lose whether 10 or 100 
pounds overweight. 
‘THE cost of FAT REDUCER is $5.00 
(nothing more to buy). Add 20 
cents with your remittance to cover 
parcel post and insurance. Send for 
your REDUCER TODAY. Remember 


Enlarged abdomens, 
thighs and hips re- 
duced quickly 


it is guaranteed. Free private demon- 

strations in my office 9 to 6 daily. 
M = a printed matter “HOW TO RE- 
E FAT” mailed upon request. 
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| | Dr. Thomas Lawton, 120 W. 70th St., Dept. 37, New York 
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ae should lose inevitably a little part of the 
a ke Vey earnestness with which we began our work 
Kes '28e28 We had believed that as one car after any 
other met our hopes and left our hands, the edge of 
our first concern surely would be somewhat turned 
by confidence, and by. the familiarity that enters all 
accustomed tasks. We know now we were mistaken 
rv Perhaps no other thing in this world is so well able 
to kindle and intensify a sensitive scruple in men as 
the good opinion and the firm faith of friends. What 
has been said about the car we build, by our own 
people, and more particularly, by those who own it, has 
acted upon us all as at once an encouragement and 
a solemn charge. More than at the very beginning, if 
that were possible, we seek now to make our product 
increasingly fine 7 7 It is a simple thing to say that 
every day we are trying to make our car, good as it 
is, a little better. But to us who know how profoundly 
good it was in the very beginning, and has been cony 
stantly since, it is far from being a simple thing to do 
You too will say this when you have known the admir 
rable character of its quiet service. Nothing excelling its 


fine utility has so far graced the roadways of the world 
LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Ors Aull Inpianapous 


LArATE 1 1 £. 
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THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New YORK 
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C)FTENTIMES a woman likes to 

/ acquire her Pyralin piece by piece. 
With the passing years, each article recalls 
some pleasant memory of the day it was 
added to her set—her wedding, an anni- 
versary, a birthday or Christmas. 


FE. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





The genuine Pyralin can 
be identified by the name 
stamped on every piece. 












ECORATED LaBelle is one of the most 
beautiful patterns of Shell Pyralin. It ts 
also made in Ivory Pyralin and Amber Pyralin 
As all patterns are standard, a set may be 
purchased complete or piece by piece at the 
leading stores the 


country over. 





























The 7 Passenger Vestibule Sedan 
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HE PROCEsS by which Pierce-Arrow 

pi les made always a better car is this: 
Nothing is changed for the sake of 
change. Everything found good is re- 

tained until something better is found. 
For instance, more power was desired. 
The six-cylinder had advantages not to 
be lightly foregone. So added power 
was obtained, not by increasing the num- 
ber of cylinders, but by increasing the 
number of valves. Thus was produced 
three years ago the Dual-Valve engine, 
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A Portrait by A. E. Northup 
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endorsed since by some 6,000 enthusi- 
astic owners. 

The good qualities of previous Pierce- 
Arrows are found in the present cars. 

The engineers who made the Dual 
Valve are those who made the first 
Pierce-Arrow. 

The car is the logical outcome of all 
that has preceded. It is still Pierce- 
Arrow in every sense, but much better 
because nearer the ideals to which its 
engineers have steadily worked. 



































